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A Moose Hunt in Quebec 


By A. F. Kramer 


from hill to hill on the frosty air of 

an, October day. Scarcely had the 
echoes died away before the Mauser 
spoke again, and the King of the North 
American forest, a gigantic moose, went 
down, never to rise again. 

The above adventure took only a few 
seconds, possibly not over two, but how 
much forethought, how many months of 
figuring, how many weeks of preparation, 
how much time spent on the rifle range 
and how many miles of travel for this one 
moment! Is it worth while? The “ayes” 
have it by unanimous vote! 

I am going to tell you in a few words 
my adventures this October in the wilds 
of Quebec, the greatest moose country, in 
my opinion, in North America. We left 
Chicago September 26th, our party con- 
sisting of two—Mr. Louis M. De Costa, 
who had considerable experience in shoot- 
ing bulls and bears on the Board of 
Trade, this being his first hunt for real 
bulls—and the writer. 

We traveled via Canadian Pacific, and 
we can say naught but good about the 
courteous treatment of the employees of 
this railroad. They put forth every effort 
to insure our comfort, and we arrived at 
Kipawa on the 28th day of September, 


Ts roar of a Mauser reverberated 





in the Province of Quebec, having gone 
via Toronto, North Bay and Matewa. 
Our guns, luggage, etc., arrived with us 
on time and in fine condition. At Kipawa, 
which is the terminus of the railroad, we 
took the good ship City of Hallibury 
through Lake Kipawa, then made a short 
portage to a lake called North River, and 
arrived that evening at Archie Perrie’s, 
where we were to outfit and take to the 
bush. Here we had a splendid meal and 
a good night’s rest, and in the morning 
met our guides, Isaac and Robert Hunter. 
They are fitly named; in fact, the whole 
Hunter family is known throughout this 
district for their prowess as guides, trap- 
pers and hunters. Last but not least, we 
picked up our cook, Austin Adams. And 
oh, how he could cook! * 

We started off in three 
Costa and Isaac in one, Bob Hunter and 
the writer in the second, and bringing up 
the rear was the cook, and believe me 
he had to paddle some to keep up with the 
rest of the fleet! We paddled in a north- 
easterly direction, going through the fol- 
lowing lakes, making portages of from 
one-quarter to two miles in length: North 
River, Big Birch, Little Birch, Kaska- 
nang, Sasaguinea, Brule, Ross and Trout 
lakes. 
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A BAY ON ROSS LAKE 


It is important on a trip of this kind, 
where there are numerous portages, to 
carry as little baggage as possible. This 
I have learned from experience, and I 
will go into some detail with reference to 
the luggage I carried, as the information 
might be of value to those of my readers 


who may undertake a like trip. I wore a 
light-weight woolen union suit, heavy 


woolen stockings, Russell shoe-packs (these 
should be large enough to take care of 
two pairs of stockings in severe weather, 
besides they are warmer when they are 
loose). The same applies to the clothing; 
don’t get it tight—trousers of macki- 
naw cloth, coat of the same material, trap 
jacket, a medium-weight flannel shirt, 
heavy suspenders, a belt worn loose to 
take care of revolver and knife, ordinary 
slouch hat and a pocket electric flashlight. 
I carried in my sleeping-bag four blankets, 
one union suit, one pair of woolen stock- 
ings and a rubber poncho. Besides this, 
a small grip in which was my ammunition, 
consisting of twenty shells for the Mauser, 
twenty-five shells for the .38 Smith & 
Wesson Special, toilet articles, a few 
medicines, and a bottle of “Black and 
White.” Last but not least, I carried a 
Mauser rifle of .30 caliber, and a Reming- 
ton .22 Automatic for partridges. This is 
going light, but it is all one needs. 


The selection of the various kinds of 
food is a matter of taste. I would not 
recommend anything here except that | 
have found dried fruits invaluable on a 
trip of this kind, such as prunes, pears 
and apricots. These take up less room 
than canned or preserved fruits and when 
stewed are just as good. 

It took about three days of canoe work 
and portaging to reach our main camp, 
which we established between Ross and 
Trout lakes, a distance of about 80 miles 
from Kipawa. There are any number of 
good moose-hunting grounds in this terri- 
tory, some much nearer to the railroad, 
but we were out for an outing and thought 
as much of our canoe trip as we did 
of the hunting. The country we went 
through was beautiful; the lakes vary in 
length from two to twenty miles, sur- 
rounded by hardwood hills. These hills 
or mountains are covered with hard 
maple, birch and pine, and when touched 
by frost, as they were when we arrived, 
present a fiery red appearance, a most 
beautiful sight and one never to be for- 
gotten. We took possession of an old 
deserted logging camp, fixed up a stove, 
put our sleping-bags on the floor, 
the cook and uides attending to the 
wood supply, and October Ist, the day 
the moose-hunting season opened, we 




















started out in quest of that big bull. 

The writer was lucky in being the first 
to score. Just about sundown on October 
lst Bob received an answer to his call and 
in a short time a bull came crashing 
through the forest to the edge of the 
water. The wind was toward us and as 
it was dusk we were not afraid of being 
seen. We paddled up as quickly as we 
could, not making a sound, and got within 
75 feet of him. He was a big one with 
an enormous spread of horns, and was 
half facing us. I held for his shoulder 
as near as I could see in the dusk. The 
.30-220 got him in the neck just ahead of 
the shoulders. He immediately started 
for us. Now, I don’t know and nobody 
else will ever know whether this big bull 
really charged us, or whether he did not 
know what he was doing. The fact re- 
mains, however, he came for us right into 
the water, and just as I yelled to Bob to 
back water, as he was coming too close 
for comfort, I shot again and it was all 
over. He almost reached the bow of our 
canoe, but his head was down at the bot- 
tom and he was dead. There was not 
even a bubble on the water, showing he 
probably died before his head was sub- 
merged. One end of the horn rested on 
the sandy bottom and the other stuck out 
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of the water like the sail of a ship. It 
was impossible for us to float him alone, 
and as it was now getting quite dark, we 
were content to measure the horns as best 
we could with one of the paddles and then 
go back to camp, which meant a hike of 
about two miles. We left our canoe for 
use in the morning. My guess was 57 
inches, Bob’s between 58 and 59 inches; 
we afterwards correctly made it 58 inches. 
The blade was about a foot wide and the 
head had 25 points; it was almost as long 
from front to back as the spread, making 
it a very heavy horn from any angle one 
looked at it. 

As can be imagined, the news sent the 
camp into action, and the following morn- 
ing before daybreak De Costa and Isaac 
started out for Ross Lake to see if there 
were any more left, we agreeing to meet 
them about 8 o'clock with the cameras, 
axes and tump lines. About 7 a. m. we 
heard the sharp report of the rifle from 
the direction of Trout Lake and knew 
our bag had been filled as far as moose 
were concerned. We hurried over and, on 
reaching the lake, met them, all excite- 
ment. Louis had gotten a splendid moose 
with a 53-inch spread, a symmetrical one 
of fine color. Isaac had called him out 
and they saw him coming from a great 
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BOB CALLING THAT BIG ONE 


distance. They called him nearer and 
nearer, until within about 75 yards, when 
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the big Mauser spoke and Louis had his 
first moose—indeed, one to be proud oj, 
much larger than the average and a 
beauty in every sense of the word. 

Now came the hardest work of the trip, 
viz., skinning out the heads and prepar- 
ing them for shipment. Ths takes sev- 
eral days to do properly, and right here 
I will be glad to give the reader informa- 
tion which will possibly save considerable 
work in the future. The taxidermist who 
is up to date uses a papier-mache form 
for the face of the moose; therefore, all 
that part of the head below the eyes should 
be cut away, including the entire lower 
jaw. This saves an immense amount of 
cleaning, makes the head much lighter, 
easier to crate and ship. The best plan is 
to consult your taxidermist, and he will 
give you necessary instructions, and it will 
save considerable in expressage. Have 
him give you a few of his cards; these 
can be tacked to the crate. 

While the skins were hanging up to 
dry, poker flourished in the camp, and if 
you think the guides are “pikers” in this 
line you are greatly mistaken. They do 
not carry firearms on the hunt, but they 
shoot to kill at this game. Many a mem- 
orable battle was fought here on the 
shores of the beautiful Ross Lake and 
few of us escaped unscathed. 
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After the hides were in fit shape, a sug- 
gestion was made that someone go and 
look at the carcasses of the moose to see 
whether there were any signs of bears or 
wolves about. Louis and Isaac left camp, 
timing themselves to reach the carcasses 
at Trout Lake at sundown, and so well 
did they time their visit that scarcely had 
the sun settled behind the great dark hills 
before we heard the crack of the rifle, 
and at about 8 p. m. they came in howl- 
ing like wolves, and sure enough Isaac 
had a dead wolf across his shoulders. 

It seems they had hardly arrived at the 
spot, and Louis had just taken up a posi- 
tion behind a tree, when four large timber 
wolves appeared. They became suspicious 
and immediately started away. Louis was 
fortunate and got one, a fine specimen. It 
is not often one is able to get one of these 
crafty animals. 

Having nothing to do now in particular, 
we took a trip to the head of Trout Lake 
and visited West Bay, a place where the 
writer was a year ago and got a 300- 
pound black bear and a moose within a 
few feet of each other. We visited the 
place and saw the bones of the moose and 
bear, and while there a fine, large bull, 
accompanied by a cow, made his appear- 
ance. It was too cloudy to get a picture, 
much to my chagrin, as the bull was a 
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large one with considerably over a 50-inch 
spread, with an immense bell, and as he 
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walked majestically away, the bell swing- 
ing from side to side, my fingers itched 
to press the trigger. They were allowed 
to make their escape and they went lei- 
surely enough until they reached the dense 
woods, when they went crashing through. 
We saw altogether fifteen moose on this 
trip, including cows, spike-horns, calves 
and bulls. 

One quarter of meat we took from De 
Costa’s moose lasted us for the entire trip, 
and it was delicious. We also had par- 
tridge; they were not as plentiful this 
year as usual. 

The time for our departure was draw- 
ing near. We started out against a head 
wind, which made it hard paddling, timing 
ourselves to reach Hunter’s Point, the 


home of Archie Perrie, on October 12th, 
which we did, rounding out a never-to-be- 
forgotten two weeks’ trip. 

The next morning as we boarded the 
steamer for Kipawa, I wished that our 
trip was beginning instead of ending, 
longing to go back to that country of 
fascinating hills and lakes, warm sunshine 
and cold nights, the country which I first 
visited in 1913 in company with Dr. San- 
berg and Charles A. Olson, and again in 
1914 with Dr. Sanberg and George Hal- 
vorsen; the country I had just been over 
in company with Louis De Costa, my com- 
panion of innumerable fishing trips of the 
past and my companion, I hope, in 
many a fishing and hunting trip of the 
future. 


“SHORE BIRD SHOOTING WITH CAMERA AND GUN,” 
BY HERBERT K. SAVAGE, WILL APPEAR IN THE SEPTEM- 
BER ISSUE.. A PRACTICAL ARTICLE ON BLINDS, STOOLS, 
ETC., JUST IN TIME FOR THE OPENING OF THE SEASON. 

















Make Your Own Game Preserve 


HE labor of winning one’s daily 
bread is, for most outdoorsmen, a 
distressingly prosaic occupation and 
one that he would not keep at a minute 
longer if stern Necessity would give him 
his freedom. Perhaps a pipe-dream of 
continuous hunting and fishing the year 
around would be the sportsman’s idea 


of ultimate bliss, but those who have 
really tried it report that even this 
palls eventually and a craving for a 


congenial—and lucrative—occupation re- 
itself. What is your ideal for 
an avocation when you retire from active 
business? 

Some of us have the farm germ deeply 
implanted within, and as soon as circum- 
stances permit make a dash for as many 
broad acres as can be managed. I have 
a friend who made just such a dash—at 
35 years, too—from real estate to chicken 
raising, and now takes his ease day by 
day, with his wife and children and un- 
counted thousands of white leghorns, in- 
stead of rushing for the 8:04 commuter’s 
train and the boiling, or freezing, or 
muddy city. There is a certain fascina- 
tion about this farm thing, I'll admit, and 
money in it, too, if you play the game 
right and use plenty of common sense; 
but, particularly on a large scale, it is 
simply a translation of the elements of 
that old demon Work. You look over 
your broad fields and realize that they are 
coming up to hay or corn or spuds, and 
the confounded things have to be tended 
and cultivated and harvested, and you get 
little or nothing for it after all’s said and 
done. Meanwhile, what has become of 
your fishing in planting time and your 
hunting in harvest and selling time? 


asserts 


Gone, just where they went when you 
slaved daily in the city. 
No; Seton has the right idea; the 


“country place” for the sportsman retired 
from business ‘is the woods, and lots of 
them, with plenty of lake and stream 
thrown in—a wooded tract of several hun- 
dred acres which gets along well enough 
whether you fuss over it or not. No 
planting when you ought to be fishing; 
no harvesting when you ought to be out 
in the uplands or hitting the big-game 
trail. And such a place has the avocation 
provided for, too. You can do all the 
forestry you like on it, stock the stream 
with trout and the lake with bass, and— 
best of all—start a game farm. At the 
present prices and demand for fingerling 
trout—and particularly bass, almost impos- 
sible to get—pheasants, mallards, eggs, 
quail pairs, a general game farm is a most 
lucrative institution. I know of more than 
one big club where the profits from the 
game farm make up the deficits of the 
house committee ! 

Have you ever stood beside the wild- 
fowl pond of some zoological park and 
enjoyed the fascination of watching the 
fleets of mallards, scaups, sprigs, redheads, 
wood ducks, honkers disporting them- 
selves, happy and unafraid? How you 
stood and watched them for hours, never 
tiring, and how you swore to your boy 
that by jingo! some day we'll have a mal- 
lard pond like that! Have you ever been 
a guest at some sportsman’s club where a 
preserve of, say, 5,000 acres was properly 
protected, cleared of game enemies, and 
which maintained its own pheasantry, kept 
flocks of mallard ducklings on every rill 
and puddle tributary to the main lake, ran 
a froggery for the bass in the lake, and 
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kept up its supply of trout? No liver-fed 
commercial proposition, mind you; just 
plenty of brook and a reasonable bag limit 
on the day’s creel. As good trout as you 
ever caught and big ones, too. And the 
bass—a dozen good strikes in a mile of 
casting! Plenty of wild ducks, both visi- 
tors and home-raised, in the fall. Any- 
one who has cut loose from the city and 
the commutation ticket can own such a 
place and at a moderate price, too, since 
farm land is emphatically what you do not 
want ! 

Game farming as a business is entirely 
in its infancy in our country, yet it is 
growing fast. There is plenty of room 
in it for the young man who does not want 
to do any retiring from active work just 
yet, but who does want to cut loose from 
the city and the pace that kills. Freip 
AND STREAM has been giving you, month 
by month for the last three years, practi- 
cal game-conservation articles—hatcheries 
for trout and bass; how to raise wild 
fowl, quail, grouse, pheasant, turkey. The 
ones running serially now are by the most 
practical men in the business—men who 
are making good at it on a large scale. 
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The meat of their experience is there in 
cold type for you to use, and many are 
already transposing it into action. He 
who is an ardent sportsman will be hap- 
piest when his business also has to do with 
the outdoor world. Starting a game farm, 
once the opportunity offers for a tract of 
wild land, is one of the most promising 
businesses opening to the younger man 
and to the older sportsman wishing to 
change, while there is yet time, from the 
work he is in. John M. Phillips has 
shown that there is more money in deer 
farming than in dairying; hosts of others 
have proved that wild-fowl raising pays 
better than poultry; the demand was 
never greater for young bass than now, 
nor so unsupplied; while the trout hatch- 
éry is an established industry. 

And why don’t I go do it myself? Well, 
—my wife won't let me. But—I’ll tell 
you a secret—some day one of my dogs 
will bite her, and she'll get hydrophobia, 
which I understand creates a great crav- 
ing for water—and then me for our game 
farm by the sea, where we can raise 
everything from clams to mallards and 
from lobsters to venison! 
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ORATOR DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 


Mostly Trout-fishing 


By C. L. Opsal 


HERE is one thing about the Orator: 
T you never can tell where he is going 

to break out next. Perhaps I ought 
to tell you about him. He is by profes- 
sion a lawyer, but practices law only in 
his spare moments; mostly he edits and 
manages a daily—morning and evening 
edition—with a weekly rehash thrown in 
for good measure, largely for country 
consumption. Now, all this in itself is 
not so bad; the bad feature is that the 
Orator, in all this work, expends a tre- 
mendous amount of energy, and so much 
of it expended needlessly, fretting and 
fuming, chasing hither and yon; and, you 
know, care will kill even a cat. 

About every so often he has to recuper- 
ate, to regain what he is pleased to term 
his “mental poise and equilibrium,” to 
which I suggest that there can be no ques- 
tion of “recovering” something he never 
possessed, at which he politely invites me 
to “go South.” 

There is more than a slight justification 
for his pet name; you would be willing to 
admit that if you could hear him at his 
best, when he spouts about the glorious 
deeds of the Republican party, and if per- 


chance you should happen to be a Bull 
Mooser, you would immediately perceive 
the error of your ways, reper.t of your 
sins against “the grand old party,” and 
come back into the fold. Likewise, when 
he gets a-going good berating the Demo- 
cratic party, he would make you feel so 
small and mean, if you happen to be a 
Democrat, that you would wish to crawl 
into a hole and pull the hole in after you. 

One day in the early summer days he 
came into my office and said he wanted to 
go trout-fishing for three, four days; it 
was a case of nerves and lack of poise 
and equilibrium again. 

“You go trout-fishint!” I exclaimed. 
“Would you know a trout from a tadpole, 
if you should meet them in broad daylight, 
or did you ever catch a trout in all your 
life?” I asked, to which he meekly re- 
plied that he would not and that he had 
not, “but that’s the very reason I want 
you along—to catch the trout. All I am 
after is a good outing,” he added. 

Well, when he tickled my vanity like 
that I just naturally fell for it, and so it 
was arranged that we were to start the 
following Saturday at noon, so as to get 
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some fishing that afternoon, and we in- 
tended to stay until Wednesday next. We 
were to carry our own supplies, so as to 
be independent of chance accommoda- 
tions. 

When it comes to the “eats” that is where 
our Orator shines, and no trout-fishing 
party, before or since, ever laid in such 
supplies as we did. There is one thing 
the Orator likes better than anything else, 
and that is a thick beefsteak smothered in 
onions, and another thing he likes equally 
well is an equally thick steak with mush- 
rooms floating all around it; so when I 
tell you that our list of provisions in- 
cluded all such things, then you can gauge 
it pretty well for yourself. The Orator 
was simply not amenable to reason. “Just 
because we are going fishing we need 
some slight nourishment,” he would argue. 
“We aren’t going over in the woods there 
to suffer and starve.” But there is this 
extenuating circumstance: all this came 
to pass before the high cost of living went 
up so dreadfully. 

He was to arrange for team and plat- 
form wagon, while I was to take a trip 
over to old man Carr’s, a mutual friend, 
to coax him along. It was deemed very 
essential to the success of our expedition 
to get him along, as he was born and 
raised over in the woods there and knew 
every foot of ground in the territory we 
proposed to cover. 

Let me tarry just a moment to tell you 
about old man Carr. He was quite a 
character in his way, and I had educated 
him from the ground up in the noble sport 
of trout-fishing. He used to look upon it 
with the greatest contempt. “Na,” he 
would say, “catch them little trout! That’s 
no fun.” Like everybody else after a few 
trips, he soon took a liking to it, and it 
wasn't very long before | had to buckle 
down to hard work to keep even with him. 

After he was “graduated” in bait-fish- 
ing and I commenced to coach him in fly- 
fishing, he would insist on putting a wee 
end of a worm on the fly-hook. When I 
tried to reason with him and tell him not 
to do that, and laboriously explained to 
him that the trick in fly-fishing was to be 
able to hook the fish, and that the point 
of the hook should be bare for that very 
reason, he would shake his head and de- 
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liver himself thusly: “TI tell you, them fel- 
lers can see too well.” And nothing would 
shake him; so his education in fly-fishing 
never reached beyond the point of this 
combination of fly and bait. 

He had a little home on an island in 
the Mississippi, and where they stowed 
away all their children in that little house 
always remained a mystery to me. When 
I last saw them, the score stood at eleven, 
but they “had hopes” and felt pretty con- 
fident of reaching a baker’s dozen in due 
time. 

They kept a few cows and chickens and 
cultivated a few acres; usually they made 
out pretty well, but sometimes the June 
rise would come up too high for them, 
and when it did they raised nothing but 
a solid covering of sand. Then the old 
man would say: “Ah, what’s the differ- 
ence? I’ll make the river pay for it.” 
And I guess on the whole he did, as he 
was by far the best river fisherman in 
those parts. 

From this you can easily imagine that 
there was not much trouble connected with 
coaxing him along on a trout-fishing ex- 
pedition. All I had to do was to row 
over to his place on the river, shout trout- 
fishing to him, and he would shout back: 
“All right. When?” 

Thus we started according to program 
Saturday noon, and Mr. Carr immediately 
constituted himself into a committee of 
one as handy-man, guide and driver. 

Picking up the reins, he gave the team 
one appraising glance. ‘‘Where’d you get 
the skates?” he inquired. We told him 
where the “skates” hailed from, and amid 
a chorus of good-byes from Mrs. Carr 
and the big and little Carrs we were off. 

If you take a good look at the map of 
Wisconsin, you will find Pierce County 
stretching along with a shoreline to the 
Mississippi from Prescott to Maiden Rock 
—the rock of Indian legend, where the 
maiden jumped to her death in the waters 
of Lake Pepin. She must have been some 


grand little jumper, at that, to reach the 
water at all, you will say, when you have 
seen the place; but if vou scoff like that 
I want you to know that the water was 
ever and ever so much higher in those 
days, when maidens took their love affairs 
so seriously. 











On the map of Pierce County you will 
find thin streaks and heavier streaks de- 
noting creeks and rivers—trout streams, 
every one of them—wending their tortu- 
ous ways into Lake Croix or into the 


Father of Waters. There is the far- 
famed Kinnikinnick, the equally famous 
Eau Galle, which cuts one corner of the 
county and empties into the Chippewa 
River; then you have the Big and Little 
Trimbelle, the Isabelle and Plum creeks 
and Rush River. This last-named stream 
has never been heralded far and wide as 
one of Wisconsin’s great trout streams, 
but many knowing ones have made it their 
favorite stamping ground for years. 

The advantage of the Rush River coun- 
try lies in the fact that you have such a 
choice of streams. If the river itself fails 
to yield sufficient sport, you have the op- 
portunity to try some of the many smaller 
streams tributary to it. 

As you follow the windings of Rush 
River, you see in the valleys and ravines 
some few picturesque, straggling pines, in 
their dark-green, somber coloring, stand- 
ing there as sentinels and reminders of 
the glories of bygone days. 

You find ruins of old saw-mills and 
mounds of rotting sawdust, all from the 
days of pine and hemlock, but you also 
find, every few miles, a sort of an apology 
of a saw-mill, a portable outfit, cutting 
up the hardwood forest, which is all that 
is left now. Nearly every house in the 
valley is built from hardwood lumber, and 
every stick of it from the home farm. 

Where once was.magnificent forest you 
now find cultivated fields, the old log 
houses have been turned into cow-stables, 
and with these outward signs of progress 
come the disastrous floods, when the river 
goes on a tear and sweeps everything be- 
fore it, and many are the tales of mon- 
strous trout picked up in mudholes on the 
receding flood. 

We planned to reach the headwaters of 
one of the smaller streams about half way 
into the Rush River country, to put in two 
or three hours fishing there before pro- 
ceeding. About 3 o’clock we reached our 
first stopping place and piled out in a 
hurry to get our tackle ready. 

The Orator had armed himself with a 
short, stiff river rod, linen line, and hooks 
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big enough for whales. Then he also 
intended to put on a big river sinker, when 
we furnished him with a tube of split shot 
together with some elementary sugges- 
tions on trout-fishing. 

Mr. Carr said he wanted to try flies, 
which in his case meant the usual combi- 
nation of flies adorned with a stub of a 
worm. 

I pinned my faith on a Royal Coach- 
man, with a Professor for the dropper. 
Whether by accident or by design—in the 
light of later developments I am not sure 
which—the Orator elected to fish right 
where we camped. It had once upon a 
time been the site of a saw-mill, and we 
could yet see what had once been the mill- 
pond by a widening of the creek, and at 
the head of this comparatively still water 
was a rocky stretch with a lively fall, and 
right here the water from a row of four 
springs came tumbling in. So, looking it 
over carefully, I judged it to be a very 
likely place for trout. 

Mr. Carr started off to fish upstream, 
while I intended to hot-foot it down for 
about a mile to fish back to camp, but 
what fisherman can go by likely places 
one after another just for the sake of fish- 
ing upstream? I simply have to dip in 
here and there, and as long as one casts 
mostly across stream I don’t know as it 
matters a great deal whether one fishes 
upstream or downstream. 

Coming to a place where the current 
ran strong along an immense boulder, I 
had to have a try. Getting good cover 
just a little below the big rock, so as to 
be out of the “line of vision” of the trout, 
I commenced to cast. I made it a point 
to have the flies touch the rock just above 
the water, whence they would drop gently 
on the current. The very first time that 
I got the distance right there was a swirl 
of the water and I was fast to a trout of 
fair size. Gently and quietly I led him in 
and made him a soft bed in the bottom of 
my basket. I repeated the performance 
time and again, and before I could tear 
myself away five others bore the first one 
company. The beauty of that stream is 
that every trout you catch is a genuine 
brook trout, and to me there is no prettier 
fish amongst all the finny tribe. The Ger- 
Brown, that cannibal of the trout 


man 
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family, is unknown on this stream, and it 
is an exceedingly rare thing to catch a 
Rainbow there. 

In a bend the water swirled up against 
the steep bank, on the point was a big flat 
rock, and against this was lodged a dead 
tree. My flies dropped gently right in 
front of this dead tree. I was conscious 
of a gleam in the water, as of a glistening 
belly turning, then I felt him, and I had 
my work cut out for me trying to keep 
that trout from getting back into his old 
home amongst the branches of that tree. 
He was a splendid fighter, but I finally 
got him safe, and he proved to be an un- 
usually large trout for that stream, weigh- 
ing, I should judge, fully a pound. 

Thus, dipping in here and there, sort 
of skimming along, I picked up on my 
trip down nine trout, the last mentioned 
being the largest one, when I started to 
cover the whole stretch back to camp 
again. 

At one point a giant elm laid uprooted, 
with the tangle of roots and the soil they 
grew in turned up against the current like 
a solid wall. I tried in front of it and 
on both sides, but not a rise could I get; 
one after another I searched out my fa- 
vorite flies, but there was “nothing doing.” 
The place interested me more and more; 
that streak of stubborn persistence which 
is the ruling passion in every trout fisher- 
man kept getting the upper hand of me. 
| was just naturally determined to catch 
trout there. I felt sure they were there 
and plenty of them, if I could only find 
what they wanted. 





In sheer desperation I took 
my leader and flies off and had 
a try at the “garden hackle.” 
Still no response. So I hap- 
pened to think of a box of nice, 
shiny river minnows, put up in 
salt, that I carried along for the 
big brown trout of Rush River. 

I cut off the front part of a 
minnow, leaving the tail part of 
it to hang loose and free on the 
hook. Carefully I worked down 
and dropped this bait right in 
front of that uprooted end, 
when to my amazement four 
trout shot out simultaneously to 
grab it. It was a case of first 
come first served, but in due course I ac- 
commodated them all. 

Right here some finical fly enthusiast 
will make a remark something like this: 
“Aha! He is only a bait fisherman at 
heart, after all!” To such a one just let 
me say that he has my most gracious per- 
mission to turn up his nose, to wrinkle it 
up, or even to grow a wart on it! 

I added six beauties to my collection 
right by that elm, but I probably spent 
more time doing it than I would have 
done catching the same number of trout 
with flies for lure and keeping on the 
move. 

It is not the mere catching the fish that 
gives you that inner satisfaction; it is 
rather the fact that you have been able to 
outwit the wily trout by offering him such 
a dainty morsel that he simply could not 
resist, be that morsel an uncommonly 
dainty artificial fly or some other alluring 
bait. 

Six o'clock found me back at our tem- 
porary camp, where Mr. Carr also showed 
up in a few moments. The Orator stuck 
where he had first planted himself, and 
small wonder he stuck. To our utter sur- 
prise he had a string of eleven nice trout ! 

Through a hole in a pocket of his coat 
he had lost his split shot and big river 
sinker, so, always equal to any emergency, 
he had tied a key-ring with a bunch of 
keys on for a sinker, and with this outfit 
he had caught his trout! 

It seemed that great numbers of trout 
had gathered in the upper part of that 
still pond, right where the cold water 
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from those springs came tumbling in, and 
he would heave this improvised anchor 
overboard with a splash that would send 
those bewildered trout scurrying all over 
the pond. Then he would calmly sit down 
and proceed to meditate on his sins, which 
would give the trout plenty of time to get 
over their fright, and they would gather 
again in their favorite place. He would 
sit there like a bump on a log and appear 
so much a part of the scenery that the 
trout would forget him entirely, and by 
and by some unsophisticated trout would 
perceive that perfectly good angleworm 
wriggling on the bottom and proceed to 
run away with it. Then this Orator man 
would come to life and yank that hapless 
trout into the middle of next week! Thus 
this tyro caught eleven beautiful speckled 
trout, ranging from a quarter of a pound 
up to half a pound in weight! 

You will laugh at this and call it a “fish 
tale,’ but honest-injun-cross- my -heart- 
hope-to-die it’s true, and you will laugh 
no heartier at it than Mr. Carr and I did 
when this Orator man very succinctly 
explained to us his unique method of 
catching trout. 

We had yet a long drive before us, and 
as the road was none too good, the Orator 
persisted in sitting on the edge of his seat, 
ready to jump in spite of Mr. Carr’s sug- 
gestion to “sit down and take it easy.” 

We arrived at our destination safely 
and took up quarters in a log shanty that 
had been used by wood-choppers the win- 
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ter before. Our plunder was finally all 
unloaded, and judging from the looks of 
it one would have thought we intended to 
camp there all summer. 

Mr. Carr then brought us over a jag of 
fresh hay from a nearby farmhouse, 
where he also got a chance to stable the 
horses. Then followed a lively hunt for 
the candles, and we had quite an illumina- 
tion while we treated the place to a grand 
cleaning up. The bunks were made ready 
with the sweet hay, so with our blankets 
we had beds fit for a king. I was sen- 
tenced to serve as cook, but the matter 
of what to get for supper created quite 
an argument. Our strong-minded Orator 
carried the day; his ultimatum was beef- 
steak and onions for supper, fried trout 
for breakfast. When we finally sat down 
to our big spread, the dove of peace hov- 
ered right over the table. 

Did you ever try trout-fishing on a Sun- 
day—l mean in a thickly settled commu- 
nity? Well, don’t try it, because if you 
do, the chances are you will come back to 
camp disgusted and say, “A fool there 
was,” or words to that effect. 

Saturday night or Sunday morning all 
the hill folks will come down to visit the 
valley folks, and those who haven’t any 
folks to visit will camp right on the river 
bank, and all day Sunday every sucker- 
hole on the river is the scene of a regular 
farmers’ picnic. The river becomes the 
great social center. Many of them have 
ambition for trout, too; the crowds are 
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augmented by fishermen from all the 
neighboring small towns, until there is 
one grand procession of fishermen all day 
long. 

Knowing this from previous experience, 
we had no plans for Sunday except to 
stay in camp and take it easy. We en- 
joyed the procession and _ incidentally 
helped our Orator to recover that lost 
equilibrium. I was not aware of any 
great exertion in connection with it, but 
it seemed to require a vast amount of 
nourishment to keep us fit. We had fried 
trout for breakfast, beeksteak and mush- 
rooms for dinner, and fried trout again 
for supper. 

Toward sundown, when the crowds had 
thinned out some, I grabbed my rod and 
made a sneak for the river. There was a 
fine stretch of river straight down from 
camp—high banks and deep water on one 
side, with shallow sandbars opposite, the 
water running swift but still along the 
high banks, and no current at all over the 
shallow bars on the other side—just such 
a place as I would expect big trout to 
come out to feed toward dark. I crossed 
the stream below this spot and started to 
fish with a Seth Green for leader and a 
White Miller on a No. 12 hook for the 
dropper. Covering that same stretch of 
water several times, I caught five trout 
that would go between half a pound and 
a pound. My “comrades in arms” soon 
missed me and, rightly guessing my where- 
abouts, came down to the high banks, 
watching the fun. 

The White Miller seemed to be the 
right dope, and on my final effort I had a 
tremendous strike and was fast to a splen- 
did fighter. It did not take me long to 
make up my mind that I had that splendid 
specimen of the tribe, a brook trout, to 
deal with, as he never once broke water, 
which is one of the first things a German 
Brown or a Rainbow will resort to on 
finding themselves hooked. I played him 
with all the skill and patience I possessed, 
when the “audience’”—or, correctly speak- 
ing, part of the audience—on the other 
side became excited and commenced to 
offer all kinds of advice. 

“Why don’t you yank him out? You 
think you are so blamed scientific, you'll 
just fool around until you lose him!” 





This from the Orator, of course; Mr. 
Carr was fully as interested, but his was 
a case of “watchful waiting.” When | 
finally landed my prize, it proved to be a 
brook trout of perfect proportions, weigh- 
ing, merely guessing at it, just a little less 
than two pounds. He was by far the 
prettiest fish we caught on our trip, al- 
though we caught quite a few German 
Brown trout much larger. 

That proved to be the end of the fun 
there, and Mr. Carr had a scheme he 
wanted to try. It was a beautiful evening 
and in a little while a full moon would 
flood the valley and river with its silvery 
light. He wanted to try fishing by moon- 
light, and after all the commotion on the 
river all day, he guessed some of those big 


* fellows would be coming out to feed after 


dark. The Orator called it ‘““moonshining” 
and would have none of it, so while he 
chose to hit the hay, Mr. Carr and 1 
tramped about a mile upstream to where 
the water from a big spring joined the 
river. Here we took up strategical posi- 
tions, both putting on a large White Miller 
on a No. 8 hook. 

In less than two hours we caught six- 
teen big trout. Sad to relate, here I be- 
lieve I connected with the biggest trout 
in my fishing experience, only to lose him, 
and when I felt he was off—gone forever 
-—he left such an aching void that I lost 
interest in the sport and quit. 

Fishing by moonlight may be very ef- 
fective, but it lacks the charm of fishing 
in broad daylight, when you can watch 
every move of your fish, after you have 
him hooked, and also watch’ every coun- 
termove of your own. In short, there is 
not the opportunity for “finesse” that is 
so essential to the full enjoyment of the 
sport. 

Monday we decided to try a little stream 
tributary to Rush River, about six miles 
up from where we camped. When we 
reached there we found we had to ford 
the river to get to this little stream, but it 
looked like perpendicular work to get into 
and out of the river bed, so we decided to 
leave our team and just wade across. 

We put in rather a strenuous day. The 
stream is small, with only a few large 
holes, and these are, of course, fished to 
death. I had my best fishing in the little 
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channels cut by the water through the 
heavy moss; in fact, it was only picking 
up a few trout in places that would be 
overlooked by most fishermen. It 
slow picking and the fish ran small. 

Along toward 5 o'clock we decided to 
make for the team, to reach camp in good 
season, but when we got down to where 
the ford was supposed to be, it had disap- 
peared completely. In place of a placid 
stream with water less than knee deep, 
we found a raging, tearing river running 
bank full! 

There was blank consternation on our 
faces; we didn’t know the combination, so 
we couldn’t come any Red Sea magic on 
it. And how were we to get back to our 
team? 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. Fi- 
nally Mr. Carr consoled us with the in- 
formation that a little higher up was a 
wagon bridge we could cross on. We lost 
no time making for it, but the ticklish part 
was that after getting across we had to 
clamber along the side of an almost per- 
pendicular bluff. By hanging on with our 
hands and getting what toe-hold we could, 
we managed to get back to the team, but 
both the Orator and I heaved voluminous 
sighs of relief as we settled ourselves in 
the wagon. Ah, little did we reckon on 
what was still ahead of us! 

Retracing our way of the morning, we 
found “one more river to cross.””’ Where 
then was dry land, there now was a wild 
river, rolling along in high waves. There 
was nothing else to do but to breast it, so 
Mr. Carr got the. whip out and put the 
team to it. The water came up to the 
wagon box; it was not so much the depth 
of the water as the tremendous force of 
the current that we feared. 

We got safely across, only to find to 
our dismay that right ahead of us we had 
another crossing like it, only more so. 
Navigation was difficult and extremely 
hazardous, but we managed it. 

“Now, boys, we are all right now; we 
are out of the river bottom from now on,” 
was the cheerful comment of Mr. Carr. 

Right glad we were to be back in camp, 
far enough away from the river to be con- 
scious of the muffled roar only. There 


was 


had evidently been a regular cloudburst 
near the sources of the river, as in our 
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immediate vicinity there had not even 
been the least sign of any storm threaten- 
ing. So it all seemed like a clap of thun- 
der out of a clear sky. 

We built a rousing camp-fire and, sit- 
ting around it, we enjoyed many a tale 
from Mr. Carr of all the freakish things 
Rush River had been guilty of in its long, 
wicked career. 

Some baseball enthusiasts had been 
caught on the other side and in the reck- 
less spirit of youth started to swim back. 
The current carried them down nearly a 
mile before they succeeded in landing, and 
our camp-fire looked mighty good to them. 

Tuesday morning we decided to drive 
up as far as Lost Creek, to see how that 
looked ; we could get as far as that safely. 
This stream also looked too roily for any 
fishing, but we drove up along its course 
a mile or so and decided to try it anyway. 

Evidently the trout were on the feed. 
Ye gods, such fishing! The creek 
simply alive with trout! 

It was bait-fishing entirely, and there 
were trout back of every rock, back of 
every little stub of a board; even the Ora- 
tor caught a nice mess. By 1 o'clock | 
was absolutely sated with the sport; in 
fact, it ceased to be sport; it was too dead 
In size they went from a quarter 
of a pound up to. three-quarters of a 
pound apiece. 

I have fished trout in many places and 
under all kinds of conditions, but I never 
“fell into” anything like this before or 
since; I never saw them so greedy. The 
only plausible reason I can give is that 
the flood had driven them out of the big 
river and into the smaller tributaries, 
where the water was not quite so roily, 
and that this flood condition caused them 
to be on the lookout for savory tidbits to 
be carried down to them. 

By Wednesday morning the river was 
down again pretty well, and in places 
where the current was strong we could 
see how it was gradually clearing, but in 
the deep holes it looked as thick as ever. 

We decided to try for some of the big 
German Brown trout; we felt we ought to 
get a few big ones on those shiner min- 
nows that we had brought along for that 
purpose. 

The Orator planted himself by one of 


was 


easy. 
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the biggest and most promising holes 
along the river and there he vowed he 
would stick until it was time to start for 
home, while Mr. Carr and I went up to 
where Lost Creek joins Rush River. 
Right below here is a beautiful stretch of 
water over rocky bottom, and it has been 
one of my favorite haunts ever since I 
first fished those waters. 

There was that long, still stretch and 
right where the smooth water draws 
down to a point before rushing over into 
the merry riffles I dropped my hook pre- 
paratory to letting out line, when zip! 
went the line and the reel sang; those 
fellows are that sudden. Did I hook him? 
No, I did not; he hooked himself, and 
such a thorough job did he make of it that 
I had to turn him inside out to release 
the hook. He was a dandy German Brown 
of about a pound. 

I had no sooner got my line out again 
when right at the foot of the riffles I had 
another good strike and landed a big rain- 
bow. Thus I went along slowly, taking 
my time, and when I got down to where 
Mr. Carr was fishing he held up for my 
admiring gaze a German Brown he had 
just landed, which we, after much hefting 
and sizing up, concluded must go three 
pounds. 

It was up to me to get into that class 
too, and I didn’t have long to wait. Work- 
ing across the stream, I headed for a large 
tree the flood had toppled over. I let the 
current carry my line along the trunk and 
pretty well down amongst the branches, 
when something big struck. It was such 
an electric shock it just galvanized me 
into quick action to get him out into the 
open, which I finally managed. 

By judicious stretching I could just 
make his tail stick out about one-half inch 
beyond Mr. Carr’s prize; but they were 
near enough alike to be twins. 

It was nearly 2 o’clock when we decided 
to quit and take to the road. We felt 
more than satisfied, as we had 28 trout 
between us, and many of them were large 
fish. 

The Orator was strutting ’round where 
we left him, and was waiting for us rather 
impatiently, it appeared; at the same time 
he was wearing such an assumed air of 
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innocence that we immediately suspected 
something unusual was up. 

“What luck?” we chorused. 

“Not much; only one,” he answered. 
Then he stooped down and hoisted up the 
prize fish of the trip—a German Brown 
which we, after careful inspection and 
due admiration, pronounced a fish that 
would surely go between four and five 
pounds ! 

‘“Where’s your rod?” I asked, when I 
recovered a little from the knockout. 

“T threw it in the river,” the Orator 
answered. 

“The reel too?” I continued. 

“Hully gee! I forgot all about the 
reel!” he exclaimed, which only went to 
show that the Orator had labored under 
some powerful excitement. When he first 
felt the whale strike he was going to hoist 
him right out, with the result that the pole 
snapped in two places, but his strong linen 
line held, and he had managed to get hold 
of that and proceeded to hoist that fish 
in, hand over hand. 

We hurried down to camp, gave the 
team a good feed, enjoyed one ourselves, 
and soon we were homeward bound. 

The Orator was inclined to be “chesty,” 
so I tried my best to make him understand 
that for once in our lives we “just fell in 
soft.” i 

“You fellows make me tired,” he would 
harangue. “Here you have been preach- 
ing to me about trout-fishing, the art and 
science of it, as something it takes a life- 
time to acquire. Piffle, mere piffle!” 

To all of which Mr. Carr good-humor- 
edly would answer with the oft-repeated 
query: “Who’s looney now?” 

We had all the trout we could eat while 
in camp and brought enough home with 
us to furnish a bountiful feast for nine 
families. Our luck was phenomenal. But 
before I close I must give you the reverse 
of the medal. 

The last time I was over there I went 
with my friend the Plutocrat, in his 60- 
horsepower, seven-passenger car. We 
fished hard all day and caught two little 
rainbows, eight inches long. I am not go- 
ing there again until some particular 
friend of mine over there sends me word 
to come; that things are “looking up.” 
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Fighting Muskallunge 


By Frost Smith 


came in, and listened with sympa- 

thetic interest and some amusement 
to their story of the big one they had lost. 
| had heard the same story numberless 
times, and always had it been the fault 
of the tackle, the guide, or some other 
trouble which had caused the loss of the 
fish. In all the cases I cannot recall one 
in which the fish had been given the 
credit of his escape. In some instances 
their cause of complaint has been well 
founded, while occasionally some honest 
fisherman would reluctantly admit that 
he had not handled the fish quite as well 
as he should have done. 

Oh, yes! I understand, you have landed 
lots of them and lost—a few. Let us 
compare notes and see if we agree on 
the manner in which a muskallunge gets 
away or is landed. The size of the fish, 
the place in which he is caught and the 
kind of bait used generally determine the 


| come sitting on the dock when they 








The 
character of the cover and bottom in dif- 
ferent lakes has much to do with where 


manner in which the bait is taken. 


you will find muskallunge. The weather, 
too, has something to do with his biting, 
but only in an indirect way. 

We will assume we are fishing in a lake 
the bottom of which contains three kinds 
of ground where muskallunge could be 
found: a shallow, sandy,stretch on which 
grows an occasional patch of weeds, or 
with here and there a sunken log with 
its top above water; a rocky bar with a 
fine weedy grass covering the stones, and 
the large, heavy weed-bed. 

A small musky being more active than 
a large one usually hits the spoon-hook 
with a vicious rush from the side and 
up. The force of his rush generally 
sends him out of water, whether he has 
caught the spoon or not. This is why 
we use the word strike in describing the 
bite of a muskallunge. During the hot 
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TWO MUSKIES ON BAIT-CASTING TACKLE 


summer months and in teething time the 
muskallunge is less vicious than at other 
times and is apt to be nearer the surface, 
in which case he would strike the bait 
on an even plane or from above anc 
would not be_as likely to come out ot 
water. It is a recognized fact by most 
fishermen that muskallunge do more sav- 
age fighting in the spring and fall than 
in the hotter months. A muskallunge 
comes out of water the first time as a 
result of his rush, but especially in shal- 
low water he will come out repeatedly 
if not well handled in an effort to dis- 
lodge the hook, in which he is often 
successful. 

When a muskallunge strikes, a great 
many fishermen swing the tip of their rod 
up to set the hooks, when they should 
do just the opposite. A muskallunge, of 
all fish, when caught with a spoon should 
be kept down in the water, and the lift- 
ing of the rod not only aids but induces 
him to come out of water. Very often, 
if hooked through the skin of the mouth, 
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a hole has been torn; while in the air 
the spoon falls back, its weight pulls the 
hooks through the hole and the muskal- 
lunge is lost. When a musky takes the 
bait at a distance of forty feet or more, 
the all-important rod has not the power 
of control it would have on a much 
shorter line. Therefore the wise general 
adopts the methods of the hand-line fish- 
erman by keeping his rod near or in the 
water and with use of his reel giving a 
downward pull, thus keeping the fish in 
under water. 

Should the fish, disregarding his efforts, 
come out of water at any distance from 
the boat, then would he be right in ele- 
vating his rod to the approximate height 
of the fish’s leap, the object being to keep 
‘the spoon on a level with the hooks. One 
reason many muskallunge fishermen lose 
muskallunge is keeping too tight a line 
on the fish. Especially are the beginners 
liable to this mistake. They are advised 
by their guides of the importance of a 
tight line and, having heard so much of 
the savage muskallunge, are prone to over- 
estimate its strength. That is it exactly. 
They think they are dealing with a fish 
that requires superior strength to land. 
When held on a long comparatively loose 
line a muskallunge makes a series of long 
rushes, intermixed with moments of ab- 
solute inactivity. The fisherman takes 
advantage of these moments by reeling 
him in. The nearer the boat he comes 
the shorter are his rushes, until finally 
they are merely short, swinging jerks. 
The unaccustomed fisherman, or the ob- 
stinate one, keeps the too tight line, thus 
aiding the muskallunge in tearing the 
hole. One of those spring-like leaps into 
the air or around the end of the boat and 
the fisherman, who from ignorance of 
what move is required, or slowness, has 
lost his fish. 

I can best illustrate the catching of a 
large muskallunge by telling of a forty- 
pound fish caught this fall by a friend 
of mine, Mr. J. W. Tollerton. He and 
three other gentlemen had fished persist- 
ently a number of days with good success 
as to small-mouthed bass, but poor with 
the muskallunge. All of them, except Mr. 
Tollerton, had caught muskallunge. 

This particular morning we started out, 























Mr. T. and another in the boat, besides 


myself. We intended crossing the lake 
to fish for bass, and it was with some 
difficulty I persuaded them to allow my 
going over to a small center bar, where 
I thought conditions were fine for a mus- 
kallunge. It was a small sandbar, sprin- 
kled over with a few rocks and an occa- 
sional weed. A slight rain having fallen 
over night riled the water just enough 
to cause the muskallunge to be astir. I 
worked the bar steadily for a half an 
hour, and as they became impatient, I 
was about to give it up, when the big one 
struck. We were leaving the bar at the 
time and I had increased the speed of 
the boat some, which soon brought him to 
the top, where, back-finning, he stayed. 

Mr. Tollerton had fastened his spoon- 
hook to his bass line instead of the heavier 
line, which at the time I did not notice. 
I continued working slowly out so as to 
get a good depth of water, and Mr. Tol- 
lerton let out line. He had let out about 
twenty-five feet when he struck a back 
lash and it was at this critical moment 
the musky got busy. Fortunately, and as 
a big fish usually does, he went down, 
giving me an opportunity of hastily back- 
ing the boat into him. By this movement 
Mr. Tollerton recovered thirty feet of 
line at once and I was given time to 
get the boat in position for the fight. 
With the boat always drifting away fiom 
the fish, the game was simply a case of 
watchfulness and endurance. He repeat- 
cdly tried lifting him to the surface, but 
as often as he was brought to the top 
he would again rush for the bottom, and 
with the light line it was almost impos- 
sible to get him in position for a shot. 
At one time we had him broadside to 
the beat at a distance of twelve feet. 
This was the time I should have finished 
him, but owing to quite a wave the rock- 
ing boat spoiled my aim, causing me to 
hit him in the side of the head, instead 
of the top. Then we were treated to 
the spectacle of a large muskallunge ma- 
king the highest leap I ever had the pleas- 
ure of seeing one make. 

Mr. Tollerton handled the rod perfectly, 
which was a surprise to me, it being his 
first muskallunge. The shot maddened the 
fish so we were kept some busy for the 
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next five minutes. His rushes were irre- 
sistable and at two different times was 
all the available line taken out, causing 
me to back and follow in double-quick 
time. At length he was again brought 
to the surface, when I succeeded in put- 
ting a shot between his eyes. This was 
the only moment I was afraid of my 
fisherman, as the last convulsive rush of 
a big muskallunge will snap any ordinary 
line used in catching him or tear out the 
hooks if held too tightly, in which case, 
even though dead, the muskallunge would 
continue his rush straight to bottom and 
stay there. The shot finished him; he 
was gaffed into the boat and to-day adorns 
the dining-room of Mr. Tollerton. It took 
us an hour and ten minutes to land him, 
while at no time were we sure of get- 
ting him into the boat. 

The cause of the loss of most large 
fish is over-confidence in tackle. When 
a large musky strikes the spoon, the sur- 
prise of being hooked keeps him on the 
surface for a few moments, but one of 
his chief tactics in fighting is to go down. 

Should he be hooked in shallow water 
it is better to get him into deep water 
as soon as possible, for where the water 
is especially shallow he is apt to foul 
the line, or even a projecting hook, and 
tear loose. When caught in shallow water, 
a good move of the fisherman (if he has 
line enough to feed him during his rushes) 
is to keep him on the surface until he 
can be towed into deep water. The line 
should then be shortened by the backing 
of the boat, more than by the reeling in 
of the fish. Should the line be too light, 
which is often the case, then must the 
guide do more than his usual work with 
the oars, which, I am sorry to say, he 
sometimes fails to do. 

I mentioned the effects of the weather 
on fishing. My opinion is that certain 
kinds of weather and conditions of the 
water have the effect of inducing fish to 
feed or be in certain parts of a body of 


water or of driving them away. The 
learned fisherman, understanding their 
habits, knows from the weather where 
he can find them and that is the main 


point in fishing. After he has found 
them it is up to him to induce them to 
bite. 
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Woods Riggin’ 


By Douglas Wetmore Clinch 


E pulled up at Jim McNeill’s and 
“hove” our riggin’ on the erst- 


while veranda, or porch. That's 
what New Brunswick has a porch for, 
anyway. There was mud on every side, 
and husky kids, and Jim’s guttural blat of 
welcome. Most especially there was the 
recollection of a November storm when 
old Ed Menzies had made the Home 
Camp in one day from “the settlements” 
and fed his horse his own lunch in the 
bargain. With Allen I’d snowshoed from 
the mountains over to Jack English’s 
camp on the Sevogle, and then “struck 
her” on the portage for Jim’s. And how 
it had snowed! Why, the fire sank three 
feet out of sight! I remember Long 
John, in his Jacob’s coat of a mackinaw, 
forging ahead of his team, condemning 
all drywood and “allowin’ as how,” when 
we asked him for the war news, “them 
Roosians was givin’ them an awful man- 
glin’.” This time I had along a teamful 
of sports while back in the States enthu- 
siastic subscribers of this harmless sheet 
were sending me epistles on my “Suffer- 


in’ Comfort” articles. If anything, this 
screed is the sequel. 

I had changed my clothes at the hotel, 
and if the guides had not been friends of 
mine and I had been in a strange country, 
they’d have charged us double, judging 
from the looks of us. I still flouted my 
made - while-you-wait-two-weeks _loden 
suit, which I had lined between the shoul- 
ders and at the knees and seat of the 
trousers. It was a thin lining of a water- 
proof material I am partial to, and 
throughout the entire trip I could sit on 
a wet log or kneel in the wet grass or 
prowl through the early dew and still keep 
dry. Of course, I woré woolens, right 
next my hide, while next my feet I had 
a type of arctic sock which my mother 
had made from a piece of disfranchised 
white blanket after a model from Hud- 
son’s Bay. These arctics are much pref- 
erable to plain hunt socks. Next to them 
were two pairs of the usual country-knit 
gray socks. My moccasins had ten-inch 
tops, of oil tan, and double bottoms and 
no soles, the product of a canny friend 
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of mine who lives up State in New York. 
May his shadow never grow less! And I 
wore a flannel shirt with sextette pockets. 

At this juncture I was about to display 
to the admiring throng (two towheads 
and the teamster, who was waiting for his 
pay) another article, when one of the 
sports “allowed as how” he’d sleep out- 
doors, seeing as how he’d come two thou- 
sand miles to do it. And for this also 
was I prepared. 

For around my “riggin’” there was 
rolled an innocent strip of brown canvas, 
said strip being about thirteen feet long. 

“Jim,” I ventured, “how are chances 
for borrowing two of those nice, mani- 
cured fence rails of yours for the night— 
the ones you have up to bar the gate?” 
Meanwhile I had unrolled the bundle and 
began to snap together a sort of sleeping- 
bag which had a long hem on either side. 
Through these hems I slipped the afore- 
said poles, hove in the sport’s blankets, 
and braced the whole shebang on the 
aforesaid veranda. I suppose fifteen min- 
utes in all was consumed. If I’d been in 


” 


camp, as we were the next night, a few 
swings of’ an axe would have supplied 
the poles and our cot (it has another 
name at the Patent Office) would have 
been ready. for the night in less time than 
you could have gathered a 
boughs. 


handful of 
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Now, we had intended in the beginning 
to have made this trip by canoe, so, when 
the next morning we packed up for the 
long portage haul to the mountains, | 
stowed all my breakables in a huge duffle 
bag. But this was a most especial duffle 
bag. They’d never seen anything like it 
down that way. In fact, I couldn’t get 
one in the stores who publish the beau- 
tiful catalogues, so I had toiled with a 
sailmaker of set ideas, and the outcome 
was that round and about that bag there 
was an inch of quilting. The substance 
of the said quilting was a Japanese wood 
pulp which it is rather difficult to sub- 
merge. In other words, had my bag gone 
gaily down the rapids in the water, I 
would have found that it could not sink. 

I did not wear any coat on this hike 
into Stony Brook, but I went “rigged,” 
save for a lunch, as for a day’s hunting. 
I didn’t leave my shells behind or my rifle 
behind, nor did I leave the kodak in its 
case. It was fine weather, yet it might 
rain, and in one’s pocket the shells would 
have made a racket. On my old “33” 
there was a sling, and laid out for trans- 
port was also a tiny medicine case. There 
was, further, a light, armless, waterproof 
coat, a golf cap, and a sawed-off broom 
handle sharpened at one end and fur- 
nished with a tripod screw at the other. 

How was | going to pack all this stuff? 
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Enter, here, my pack vest, made because 
I could not find in the shops what I 
wanted. 

First, across its back I sewed a large 
pocket in which to carry lunch, an elec- 
tric flash with a fifteen-hour battery, a 
chamois-lined loden vest for cool eve- 
nings, and the light, armless waterproof. 
Light and armless, because you seldom 
get your arms very wet anyway, and it 
does not matter much if you do. 

Then, across the left breast of the vest, 
being right-handed, I sewed some loops 
for cartridges. Shooting from the right 
shoulder, I did not wish anything to inter- 
fere with the rifle butt, so I placed a 
pocket for the kodak under the left arm. 
Back of this pocket was an auxiliary, 
while under the right arm were two other 
pockets, for medicine kit, etc. 

And so, with duffle stowed in the pack 
vest, I struck out for the “bating place.” 
The cap stayed in place in the bush, the 
camera could be made ready in an instant 
with the one-leg tripod if necessary, the 
shells for the rifle did not rattle. Attached 
to my belt was the Officer’s night march- 
ing compass, which one could read in the 
dark, and in a waterproof tin I had some 
matches. Irom the back of my belt hung 
a thin-bladed six-inch knife, and a pair of 
mittens on a blanket pin. Over my shoul- 
ders were a pair of husky suspenders of 
the Police model. 

We made camp that afternoon for the 
night. Removing the vest, I hung it high 
up out of the way, everything being where 
I could find it in the morning, with the 
flashlight out. Into the golf cap I dumped 
nails, matches, wire spools, pencil, sur- 
geon’s tape roll, etc., which I had carried 
in my pocket, and so in the morning | 
knew where to look for them again. 

It was a large camp, but crowded, as 
we met up with some hunters coming 
down from the mountains, so two of us 
bunked outdoors. Again I unrolled the 
strip of canvas with the patent name and 
my sport was “comfy” in no time. Inside 
my roll was my own bed. Once I know 
they timed me while I, with my mouth, 
blew up the tiny air bed which extended 
from my shoulders to my knees. It re- 
quired just two minutes. Inside my 
sleeping-bag, or “pocket,” was an eider- 
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down, hand-made and covered with khaki. 
In case I did not wish to carry the pocket 
to a back camp, I had a light waterproof 
auxiliary bag of a thin material I am 
partial to. The quilt and the auxiliary 
bag weighed less than seven pounds, and 
that night, though there was frost and 
some of the men howled for extra blan- 
kets, I was almost perspiring. There is 
nothing which can touch eiderdown, espe- 
cially when hand-made of the pure stuff. 

A few days later we decided to spend 
the night at an outlying camp. I laid out 
the sleeping pocket and a_ three-pound 
waterproof tent, 7 by 9 feet, with two feet 
headroom—regular old-fashioned lean-to, 
covering three men easily and four at a 
pinch, and the grub. I had several cook 
kits to choose from, and used one which 
cost me, complete, less than four dollars. 
Of course, I had the kodak and the imp 
flash-gun. We toted along some cheese, 
brown bread, jam, sugar, tea, etc. Around 
my load I buckled my old packstrap, but 
this also had undergone a change. 

It was a regular strap, composed of two 
horizontal straps of leather, riveted to 
two vertical pieces, and terminating at the 
shoulders in a light canvas shoulder piece. 
This in turn was buckled to two light 
straps which came up under the arms. 

First I procured a piece of harness felt, 
which I cut in the shape of a yoke and 
had it sewn by a harness-maker on the 
under side of the canvas which rested on 
the shoulders and the nape of the neck. 

To the front of the canvas, at the points 
of the shoulders, I had two additional 
straps fastened. At the loose end of these 
two straps were two loops which went 
around my belt. In this manner the 
weight of my trousers in some part coun- 
terbalanced the weight of my pack, bring- 
ing all the pressure to bear on the felt 
yoke. This is similar to the method used 
in the U. S. Army equipment. A tump 
line can be adjusted if desired, so as to 
alternately carry the weight on the fore- 
head and shoulders. 

While we were in the hills I found the 
8-power binocular to surpass the other 
glasses in the party and still feel that this 
size, particuiarly in the model with the 
wide field, is the best all-round glass for 
Eastern hunting. , 
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In the order of things we tagged our 
moose, as will be otherwise related, and 
headed for the settlements triumphant. It 
rained the day we packed out and then the 
waterproof came into its own. Also, the 
roads were slippery and the moccasins 
covered many more miles, by slipping con- 
stantly, than was required. The next time 
| hit that country | shall wear boots, of 
the military model, in and out of camp. 

Then I would have a suit of clothes 
of some milled cloth, light and craveneted, 
lined at the seat and knees, but with air- 
holes, if lined down the back between the 
shoulders. The idea of wearing an old 
suit is prehistoric. 

In the matter of bedding, I shall want 
the eiderdown, with a wool side next me, 
the khaki side on the reverse. According 
to your weight and size, such a quilt can 
be made to your order of the real thing at 
a cost varying from $15 to $18, and when 
you are in town in the winter you can 
rip the stitching at the side and use it 
over your bed. I prefer to have this quilt 
covered with the light waterproof cloth 
that I used. For eight or nine dollars | 
bought enough to make this covering, or 
bag, the top for the three-pound tent, and 
the armless waterproof. If I am going 
by canoe I will have a large bag, a duffle- 
bag made waterproof and non-sinkable. 
This I can leave where I leave the canoe, 
and it need not be packed back. Most 
certainly I shall use the vest till it wears 
out. It is cut from a piece of denim, but 
not waterproof, as this would cause it to 
rasp on the bushes. 

As to the manner of packing the load, 
I am of the opinion we still have many 
improvements to consider. Of those who 
have given the matter serious considera- 
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tion, I think Warren Miller has got the 
right idea. That is to use your pack-bag 
on the trail for your sleeping-bag at night, 
and yet so have it arranged that you can 
open the durn thing and take out the con- 
tents without having to stop the whole 
parade while you do so. The envelope I 
use to cover my eiderdown would not 
stand the strain of the packstrap and a 
ground-cloth idea will have to therefore 
be worked out. The upper side of a sleep- 
ing-bag, however, does not get much of a 
strain and does not require to be of a 
heavy material. 

For those who prefer a regular pack- 
bag in which to carry everything, a new 
model, hailing from Denver and similar 
in form, until you inspect it, to the 
Whelan, has just come to my attention. 

This new bag is so arranged that if 
you are packing a medium load it will 
open up, or out, and allow for almost any 
load the traveler is capable of toting. For 
instance, if you wish to lug a hind quarter 
of venison into camp, you simply unstrap 
the flap and let out, one on either side, 
two stout leather thongs, and, lo and be- 
hold, your bag relaxes! This, which is 
more astonishing, does not interfere with 
the original load*in the least. Inside, 
again, there is a separate pocket for extra 
clothing, and a combination of strong 
straps which allow for the adjustment 
best suited to the packer’s temperament. 
That’s the word; if anything, this bag 
itself has a temperament. The only sug- 
gestion I would make is to have the shoul- 
der straps reinforced with a felt yoke, 
with two auxiliary straps to come down 
to the belt in front. The retail price of 
this new pack is eight dollars, but I should 
judge it would last a lifetime. 
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By J. Halsey 


ES, we were out for blood that 

morning, nothing but a bass weigh- 

ing four pounds or over would do 
for us—else we would lose a bet and our 
reputations ! 

The previous afternoon some of my 
city friends arrived at camp. Along to- 
wards supper time, when everybody was 
hanging around waiting to get that extra 
nourishment to last them overnight, some- 
one spouted a fish story, and so it went 
on until the dinner bell rang for eats. 
Not letting well enough alone, we carried 
our stories to the table, where some more 
of those fishy tales joined the ever-swell- 
ing Ananias Club records. 

Everything went along smoothly until 
my old chum, Angus Stager, threw a re- 
mark at me that got my dander up. “I’ve 
heard so many of these would-be fisher- 
men tell of the big fish they catch and the 
swell bass breakfasts they have. Come 
up to camp some day and I'll catch you 
a good-sized bass for your breakfast,” is 
the usual way they put it to you.” 

“You're right there, Ank,” follows up 
his wife with one of those half-joking, 
whole-earnest slams, and the rest of the 
crowd tee-hee’d, wondering if Ank would 
get a rise. 

He did, for I grabbed hook, line and 
sink—no, that line didn’t have any sinker 
—I came right back at him this way: 

“Ank, you're a sporting man, aren't 
your” 

“Yep,” he says. 

“Well, I’ll go you a bet on the strength 
of us all sitting down to a bass breakfast 
to-morrow morning. Are you game?” 

“Yeh, Pop! the limit!” he said 
excitedly, and with a bang he brought his 
fist down on the table that made the dishes 
jump and rattle. 

Of course, his wife had to stick in her 
little fishy suggestion. “I suppose, Ank, 
the fish should be large; say, weighing 
over four pounds.” 
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“Yes, and I’ll make it weigh that much, 
too,” I flung back, for I wasn’t making 
a bet with her. 

“But the bet, what is it?’ chimed in an 
inquisitive guest before | had time to tell 
them. 

“Ank,” I said, “if my wife and I don’t 
catch a weighing the stipulated 
amount for breakfast to-morrow morning, 
I’ll blow the crowd to a plank-shad dinner 
when we all get home to the city; and if 
I win 

“Yes, if you win!” exclaimed my wife, 
getting curious herself. Her remark put- 
ting a sudden thought in my mind, 

“vou can buy my wife a new casting 
rod.” 

“Done!” came back the good-natured 
answer from my chum, and 
joined in the hand-clapping. 

And so it was we stole out of the tent 
just at sun up, after Mr. Bass. Together 
we slid the canoe over the slippery log 
into the water. I helped my wife into the 
rear seat and handed her the landing-net, 
for she was to manipulate that this morn- 
ing, while I was to do the casting. How- 
ever, it was a toss up between us which 
was better at the sport. Hastily I put in 
the bait box and with my casting rod I 
took the front seat and we pushed off. 

With that long, silent, sweeping stroke, 
like the Indians use when stalking moose, 
never taking the paddle from the water, 
but turning the blade on edge on the for- 
ward sweep, my wife shot us out on the 
shining expanse of the lake. Silently we 
rounded Crow Point, the canoe scarcely 
making a ripple on the glassy surface. 
Dimly in the distance loomed the rocks, 
their tops merging together in the murky 
shadows of the overhanging trees that 
lined the shore. Nearing a cluster of 
lily-pads resting lazily on the water, | 
signaled my wife to slow up; taking out 
one of the yellow prisoners, I ran the 
barbed hook through his mouth, then lift- 
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ing my rod, I swung the frog about my 
head and sent him towards the lily-pads. 
It was a poor cast; the frog fell ’way 
short of its mark. I did not fret, for 
seldom could I get a good line out on my 
first try. Jerkily I reeled the frog to- 
wards me, but no bass rose to the alluring 
bait. 

Moving on, but keeping well out from 
shore, we saw in the near distance, stand- 
ing sentinel-like in its watery bed, a shat- 
tered rock cleft in twain, the large crev- 
ice running wel! down into the water. 
Surely Mr. Bass must be lurking in the 
shadows of that sunken cave, waiting for 
something tempting to appear before his 
greedy eyes. I turned my head and point- 
ed to the rocks. It was enough. Quietly 
the canoe glided ahead. I signaled to 
stop, probably too soon, for it meant now 
a cast of over one hundred and thirty feet, 
and I wanted the bait to land directly in 
front of that crevice. As my wife turned 
the canoe a little to the right, I swung 
the frog a powerful turn about my head 
and with a quick upper twist of my wrist 
sent the bait hurtling far out across the 
waters. It was a beautiful cast. More 
luck than skill at that distance, the frog 
fell true to the mark. Rapidly, in short 
jerks, I skipped him spasmodically over 
the water toward me. A swirl—then a 
sudden rush—and a huge bass leaped clear 
of the water! My, what a beauty! Ina 
beautiful rainbow curve he turned and re- 
entered the water and lengthwise in his 
mouth he gripped my frog. 

It was my turn now for apprehension, 
for the bass looked to. be the largest I 
had ever had at my line’s end. I felt my 
wife kneel instinctively in the bottom of 
the canoe, for if I hooked the fish that 
now had my frog in its mouth it would 
require all the skill of my wife to coun- 
terbalance my efforts to land him, and 
keep the skittish craft from turning over. 
Five—ten—fifteen—twenty feet, the line 
played out, the reel purring with the song 
of motion. It was music to my ears. 
How warily I watched for that instant 
slacking when he would turn the frceg 
head foremost before swallowing him, but 
would not finish the process if the hook 
pricked his throat. Here lay the knack of 
the true fisherman. Could I send the 
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hook home at the right moment? My 
tense nerves waited for that psychological 
moment when I would know the bass had 
the hook in his mouth. It came—I sensed 
it more than saw it, and, with a strong 
upper twitch that made the end of my rod 
fairly snap, I sent the barbed point home. 
Like a part of myself I could feel the 
hook sink into his bony jaw. 

The line now became like a live thing 
in my hands. I knew I had hooked a foe 
worthy of my utmost skill—he fighting 
for his life and I—well! My, how he 
fought! More than one hundred and fif- 
ty feet I had out to my disadvantage 
and a bass on the other end, the pull of 
which I had never felt before. In a semi- 
circle he shot across my bow to the right; 
ten feet I reeled on Mr. Bass in that ma- 
neuver, then I lost it when he plunged 
straight ahead; in fear I could not hold 
him, for surely something. would break. 
Taking a turn, he made for the rock, 
and this time I had him closer by a good 
twenty feet. How he made that canoe 
rock to and fro! It was ticklish busi- 
ness. I knew we had tipped dangerously 
several times, but I had perfect confidence 
in my wife, I could not help; so it was 
up to her whether we went over or not. 
Back he came toward the canoe and with 
my five-multiple reel, my hand turning 
like fury, it was all I could do to keep 
the line taut, he came so fast. Suddenly 
he plunged for the bottom, making my 
heart nearly leap into my throat, for I 
knew his game. Oh! for him to get that 
line tangled around an old stump lying at 
the lake bottom, then with a wrench tear 
the hook clear of his mouth! A sharp 
edge of a submerged rock would end the 
struggle, if he could scrape the line along 
its ragged surfaces By good luck, and 
pressure, I kept him from diving deep. 
Then reversing his antics, he shot clear 
of the water, shaking his big head, in a 
vain endeavor to shake loose the hook. 
What a sight he made! In my mind I 
calculated his weight, getting a closer 
view of him now—six pounds if an 
ounce! 

He was tiring now, and as he entered 
the water his attack became less fierce. 
Playing out to my right, he suddenly shot 
under the canoe. Then and there our 
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struggles nearly ceased. In changing for 
the shift, in my excitement, I leaned too 
far; with a splash and a gurgle the lake 
left a portion of itself in the canoe. By 
sheer strength my wife quickly righted 
the craft, and as the fight went on I could 
hear the water swashing about her dress 
as she knelt in the canoe waiting for the 
fight to end, although enjoying it to the 
full. With his struggles becoming less 
furious, but still fighting in fitful spurts, 
I had the bass now playing close to us. 
Behind me I heard the handle of the net 
scrape along the gunwales of the canoe. 
I knew my wife was getting ready for 
another desperate moment, for how easily 
could I lose my fish if his powerful tail 
should strike the iron ring that held the 
net, for truly now I wanted to feel the 
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thrill of victory after my forty minutes 
of fight. Closer and closer I reeled in 
the tired bass; now I could see the glim- 
mer of his shining belly as he dove first 
this way, then that. Then, like a swiftly 
moving shadow, something entered the 
water. Still struggling, the pearly drops 
of water falling from his glistening body, 
my wife lifted Mr. Bass from the swirl- 
ing waters of the lake. 

Seven pounds three ounces was the ver- 
dict of the scales when we weighed him 
back in the tent. No, we did not have 
him for breakfast, for the next day I left 
for the city, and, packed in damp grass, | 
handed my scaly beauty to the taxider- 
mist. To-day he adorns the panel in our 
den. Did we win the bet? Well—the 
first word is the answer—we DID!! 


The Mulligan Stew 


Anonymous—found on the door of a_trapper’s cabin in the Rockies. 


Snow on the level, three feet deep, 


Oh, Lord! 


How the wind is blowing; 


We ’ve eaten our caps and suspender straps, 


And damned if it ain’t still snowing. 


We made a mulligan stew to-day 


Of a candle, some soap, and a wisp of hay, 
Some small pine blocks, a pair o’ socks, 
A wood rat’s nest, and a couple of rocks. 


To-morrow morn, at the peep of dawn 
We're going to leave this shack, 
A trail to seek o’er mountain peak, 


Adios! if we 


don’t come back. 


And in the Spring, when all nature sings, 
Should you chance on this trail to come hack, 
If you find a couple of skeleton things, 
You'll know it’s just me and Jack. 
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DES MILLES LACS 


By Portage and Canoe in Ontario 


By Theo Macklin 


Part | 


E were off! Cut loose in the 
W memory-land of trappers and ca- 

noe trails! Free to paddle where 
of yore the halfbreed and the Frenchman 
plied back and forth with their bateaux 
loads of skins and trading supplies. It 
was the land of Indian trails, read only 
by the sign language of the broken twig 
or marked by paths grown ancient with 
the tread of moccasined feet. We had 
come, five days before, to the log cabin 
rendezvous on the Island from the far 
southland. It was a delightful trip on the 
Grand Trunk from Chicago to Sarnia and 
thence by Northern Navigation Company 
steamer to Port Arthur. The National 


Transcontinental, running northwest, taps 
the best part of western Ontario, but we 
had planned to go west to Lake Windi- 
goostigwan and then work back east by 
canoe and portage. 
since we 


For the five days 
had come to our cabin ren- 





dezvous we had hardened ourselves to 
the sun and winds, to axe handles and 
paddles, to hunger and the fiery job of 
satisfying it. We were now equal to the 
task of packing provisions over the trails 
ahead. 

Ahead were the great unknown depths 
of the Canadian wilds with scenes and ex- 
periences which for some two weeks to 
come were destined, to be opened up be- 
fore us like the turning leaves of some 
beautiful album timed to the artist’s de- 
scription. A vacation with canoe and pad- 
dle, pack and trail shimmers and changes, 
grows and entrances one with each shift- 
ing scene from the start to the finish. It 
is life itself, torn free from the monotony 
of custom, divorced from anxiety and the 
pressure of circumstances, set free to 
drift and paddle as choice alone may di- 
rect. In the deep, clear waters that 
stretched to the northeast were lake trout 
and the best fishing spot on Windigoostig- 
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SOME LAKERS OF WINDIGOOSTIGWAN 


wan was the white sand beach on the 
northeast shore. But our speed was not 
regulated for trolling, nor were we think- 
ing of the beautiful green bodies that fill 
one’s pouch of joy when the strike comes 
true. Each dip of the paddle brought us 
nearer the wooded point which would 
soon cut off the last view of the cabin on 
“Echo Island,” the fishing shack on the 
beach and of the broad blue waters of 
Windigoostigwan. 

Somewhere ahead and during the after- 
noon a portage was promised, by the map, 
leading up and over the railroad to Barill 
Lake. Here was to be our first portage, 
our first meal, and above all the first evi- 
dences of the activities of the past. This 
was indeed in a region once famous for 
its furs and Indians, its voyageurs and 
trappers. Even then as the imagination 
wandered off into the mysteries of the 
Dawson Trail a hermit’s cabin, set by the 
water’s edge under a clump of pines, 
caused a thrill of reality to course down 
my spine, and I knew that I was still in 
the land of the “seeing.” Here we were 
at last, dropped in the heart of the Thun- 
der Bay District of Western Ontario, and 
even now only a few miles from the rail- 
road town on Barill Lake, but one’s mem- 
ory was required to convince him of the 
fact. The great granite hills studded 
with pines and rising out of the trailing, 
narrow lakes seemed a part of a differ- 
ent—an ideal world. Here and there 
shallows grown with sedges and light 
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green rushes marked the bot- 
toms where hungry pickerel lay 
waiting for the fisherman that 
seldom comes. The _ solitary 
trapper, the traveling Indian or 
a chance lover of the canoe 
trail are the only intruders in 
this land of trails and water- 
ways. The fish are not “hook- 
wise” and the wild life of this 
virgin territory live in their na- 
tive freedom. 

Our partners of the other 
canoe had taken the lead. For 
some time they had been out of 
sight. The spirit of rivalry 
took hold of us some way 
and our canoe was shot for- 
ward with a little more speed. 
Finally, in the distance, a high, white 
bank appeared. It was the railroad 
grade, so that the portage was not very 
far away, but nowhere could the other 
craft be sighted. We blundered into the 
outlet from Barill Lake and though swift 
it promised a much shorter portage over 
the railroad. We had scarcely poled up 
the stream and unloaded our canoe when 
the first pack load our comrades 
brought them puffing up the trail from the 
bay below and more than surprised to see 
their own portage, so needlessly long, thus 
reduced by chance for us. A slight turn 
of luck is always enthusing and competi- 
tion, when not overdone, adds a zest to 
sport that is quite worth while. 

At the other end of the portage stood 
the remnant pier of the famous old trail. 
To one side was the dam that deepened 
the water up to the pier’s edge so that the 
one-time heavily laden bateaux might un- 
load at the point where the portage to the 
next lake was the shortest. The logs of 
the pier were all but fallen to pieces. 
They were merely the skeleton of what 
bygone days had seen heavily piled up 
with packs and bales of pelts and busy 
with the loading of ox-carts and the mov- 
ing of supplies. We lingered in _ the 
grassy, raspberry-grown spot where once 
such life had busied itself and did justice 
to the first meal on the trail. Whatever 
speed and lack of care may detract from 
the meal, hustled up in a moment’s time 
on the embarking end of the trail, the 


of 








charm of the outdoors, the pure 
air, the blue sky and hungry, 
jovial companions more than 
make up for. Cold beans, 
scalding hot tea and all the 
bread and butter one wants 
answer for a lot of stamping 
and sweating up steep and 
rocky trails. 

Time moves on and scenes 
rapidly change as the canoe 
lides onward, constantly across 
broad bays or slipping around 
grotesque promontories. Our 
repast over and the abbreviated 
siesta, if you choose to call it 
that, hustled into the limbo of 
memory by the lure of the 
scenes ahead, canoes had been 
shoved into floating depth and the frail 
pier once more tested by the packing of 
the canoes from off its crumbling logs. 
The spirit of adventure may some day 
carry impetuous youth too far in the use 
of such piers and even our experience 
proved that wet feet were not all that 
might result from them. 

Nevertheless, there is a pleasure that 
wells up within one to stand where, 
in the past, picturesque life, now gone 
forever, held sway, with its native Red 
Man and ambitious trader drawn into this 
distant interior. 

The afternoon was fading slowly and 
still the second portage—which we de- 
sired to make to our camping spot for 
the night— lay ahead. All afternoon 
3arill Lake had been springing surprises 
on us. Long and for the most part nar- 
row, choked with timber-studded islands, 
the distant horizon of the lake resembled 
a solid shore line that in time opened up 
secret channels which lured us ever on- 
ward. It was already past time for our 
first essay in the art of camp toil, but the 
paddles kept on moving. Good points 
failed to stop us, even though suited for 
camp sites. 

Evening came with the wonderful sun- 
set effects that make the beauties of a 
Canadian sky, and the lake surface, un- 
rippled save for the motion of some dis- 
tant, unseen loon, reflected the sky, shut 
in by its framework of headlands. Some- 
thing of the sublime vastness of this little- 
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ON PORTAGE TO BARILL LAKE 


traveled wonderland of Ontario caught 
hold of us as we moved across the last 
mirror surface for the day. The shore 
line converged on each side to a narrows 
like two great outstretched arms, that, in 
their almost clasping hands, held firm a 
tiny forest-plumed island. Past the is- 
land we quickly came upon the pier that 
marked our end of the portage. 

When two canoe loads of propelling 
power, plus the plunder that maintains the 
comfort and subsistence of such paddle- 
wavers, finally reaches such a destination 
long after the moon has cast its path 
across the canoe trail, you may be sure 
that something happens. Someone with 
an axe makes gallant strides for the tim- 
ber in search of firewood first, to be fol- 
lowed by the chopping of pine boughs. 
Another locates a supply of birchbark for 
immediate use in the camp kitchen, while 
a third party loses no time in delving to 
the bottom of duffle bags and scattering 
over the camp site the proper variety of 
perishables. Under such circumstances 
pea soup made by the gallon and supple- 
mented by an amount of bread limited 
only by your own capacity, results in pro- 
found satisfaction. And when appetite 
has been induced to settle its demands, 
the lake shore, with its moonlight charms, 
invites the pleasures of fellowship and 
anecdote. 

Morning came with the deep grass 
sparkling bright with the heavy dew. The 
fly, stretched over our canoe and tied to 
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a few saplings, had been a wise precau- 
tion to shelter the sleeping bags from ex- 
cessive moisture. It made it possible to 
roll up the bags without the waste of 
time to dry them. Waterproof trousers 
as well as leggings and boots are also 
conveniences that render early morning 
portares a possible and desirable prac- 
tice. 

From the first few remarks mumbled by 
the “early bird” to the final precaution 
given about heaving the canoe overhead 
and into place on one’s shoulders for the 
portage, lake water ablutions, breakfast 
with its camp hilarity and dish-washing 
made hasty for several reasons, all slipped 
hurriedly by. We were off in the lead 
and the grass was certainly loaded with 
dew. 
completely hiding the remnant trail, no 
longer busy with ox-carts, but instead 
well tramped by the moose. The trail, in 
fact, had become a regular moose path 
across the swamps, and abundant tracks 
there were of recent making by those big 
animals. But we saw no moose. Noth- 
ing but the clucking of some partridges 
broke the stillness of the morning woods. 
At last the trail led out of the shadows 
across a beautiful flower-spotted open, 
bright with the dazzling sunlight, and 
ended with the remnants of another an- 
cient pier. Before us was Barill Bay, 
leading like a great arm to the body of 
Lac des Mille Lacs, the home of the 
moose and the winter quarters of num- 
bers of Chippewa Indians. Barill Bay 
was the one renowned among the woods- 
men for its hungry pike and pickerel, 
and our experience justified the reputa- 
tion. The bay was shallow and weed- 
grown over the bottom, an ideal feeding 
ground for wall-eyed pike. Incidentally 
our lines were kept trolling as we paddled 
up the bay, and a good dinner was soon 
landed safely in the shade of some cool 
boughs broken from overhanging trees 
on the western shore. 

This was a “three-meal” day and al- 
ready our warnings indicated that the 
time for a second meal was rapidly ap- 
proaching. A dinner stopping-place, call- 
ing for a smooth, clean rock for the fire, 
situated close to a supply of dead wood, 
and made comfortable by a shady spot 
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A few paces led to the thicket, now 









in which to eat and rest for the custom- 
ary hour, was our desire. We were keen- 
ly on the lookout for such a spot, when 
an animal on the shore of a little V-shaped 
bay waded out into sight and stood half 
hidden by the trunk of a fallen tree. it 
was the first moose of the season and 
was the occasion for a trial at picture- 
taking that did not pan out. Imagine an 
animal the size of a horse and wilder 
than a goose standing in three feet of 
water long enough for two canoes to be 
paddled two hundred yards directly to- 
ward it in full view! There was another 
fifty yards to go. I was watching the 
bay through the Graflex camera and Hess 
patiently, steadily was sculling the canoe 
forward. The tiny image reflected on 
the ground-glass mirror, Scarcely chan- 
ging in size at all from a mere speck, sud- 
denly moved. The shutter clicked. <A 
roar of foamy, splashing water, the crack- 
ling of dry brush and the swaying of sap- 
lings broke off our interview, for the cow 
moose had vanished. 

But at last we were in the heart of the 
great moose country of the North. For 
ten days more we were to come upon 
these big fellows at any time without 
warning, to see them sport about at mid- 
day or wade out into the placid calm of 
evening for their meals of grass roots. 

Lac des Milles Lacs is an immense 
body of water some sixty miles long by 
twenty wide, and is cut into the most fan- 
tastic shapes by myriads of islands and a 
very broken shore line. When we came 
upon the main body of the lake from the 
narrows of Barill Bay a wonderful vir- 
gin sight was spread before us. The vast 
expanse of wave-swept surface scattered 
on the horizon with islands, some near, 
others farther off, at distances varying 
from close to the hazy dimness of miles, 
gave an immediate sense of grandeur and 
of the limitless power of natural forces. 
A storm on this lake was something to 
be fought shy of, for the wind, sweeping 
across the large open stretches and di- 
verted into cross-winds by the various 
islands, would cause the canoeist every 
variety of grief. 

Our first camp had been made under 
difficulties, but not so our second one. The 
sun was high above the jagged-topped 














pines on the western shore line, when a 
beautiful spot halted us, with the notion 
uppermost in our minds of camping. The 
camp committee discovered balsam, dry 
wood, and a suitable sleeping spot not far 
from the open rock which was ample for 
combined kitchen and dining-room. As 
the afternoon slipped by and the evening 
was ushered in with the fading of a bril- 
liant sunset, it was our pleasure to while 
away the time in that supreme idleness 
known as “after-supper camp practice.” 
The lake was perfectly still and the sil- 
ver moonlight flooded the grassy water- 
surface with the peculiar haze that thick- 
ens and blurs with distance. Every sound 
was clearly audible. Ducks were inter- 
mittently quacking across the water to 
the left. In the immediate foreground 
fish were splashing in uncountable num- 
bers. The rock on which we sat had once 
been the camping spot of Indians in years 
gone by. Back of us in the spruces a 
clearing, deeply padded with needles, told 
of the wigwam that had been stationed 


there. Surely imagination had its great- 
est chances for activity. From across the 
water now and then came sounds of 
moving, falling water that suggested the 
presence of feeding moose. Weird sounds 
added to the mystery and the wildness of 
it all until drowsiness drove us to our 
tents. 

Camping and canoeing for five days on 
a Lake of a Thousand Lakes passed by 
like a fairy story. For three days we 
were lost and the paddling in quest of an 
outlet into the Seine River gave us some 
of the most interesting scenes of the trip 
and many of our most surprising meet- 
ings with moose. But had we not come 
to experience the real untouched wilds 
and see the life of tlfe North in its native 
customs? Nowhere on the continent may 
one find more of what the real woodsman 
longs to experience than in this very 
section, and, while it is indeed a rather 
inaccessible region, nevertheless all one’s 
efforts to see it are abundantly repaid 
once the interior is reached 


(To be continued) 
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T seems to be a rather common opinion 

that the chief difference between the 

game hog and the sportsman is one of 
equipment and method; the fly expert and 
the bait caster are apt to look with con- 
tempt upon still fishing with natural bait 
as unsportsmanlike, and the user of a 
high-grade double gun is equally liable to 
scorn his humble brother with the 
“pump.” 

This view seems unjust, for, after all; 
is not the dividing line to be determined 
rather by the spirit of the man than 
gauged by his outfit? Which, for ex- 
ample, is the true sportsman and the bet- 
ter angler—the chap who lands fifty trout 
a day in Maine by the use of flies and the 
finest of tackle, or the fellow who, with 
the aid of the humble angleworm, is able 
te catch a small mess in the fished-out 
waters of the East? Who shall pass judg- 
ment between the bait caster, who, al- 
though he deceives his quarry by his 
skill in handling an artificial lure, but 
drags him out with a short, stiff rod and 
a line tested to twenty-six pounds, and 
the fellow who fishes with bait from a 
boat, but handles his fish on the lightest 
tackle? The true sportsman may be 
known after the fish is hooked as well as 
before, and, to my mind, the man who 
gives his quarry at least an even chance, 
and who stops when he has enough, is a 
member of the fraternity. 

Be that as it may, there are possibili- 
ties for sport in the use of bait, while at 
certain seasons and under proper condi- 
tions the net result in fish will be most 
satisfactory. By bait fishing, however, 
I do not mean the method of our fathers, 
who, equipped with a solid bamboo “pole” 
of magnificent size and with a line of 
sash-cord, derricked their fish out of the 
lake by main strength; nor do I endorse 
the more modern scheme of fishing with 
three rods per man, the use of heavy 
tackle nor of self-winding reels. But equip 
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yourself with an eight-foot rod weighing 
about four ounces, a light line and small 
hooks; then fish for small-mouthed bass 
around the stumps and in the lilies, and 
’ll guarantee that you will not be a fish 
hog. 

With an outfit of this kind two men 
should fish in each boat, although a lone 
fisherman can bring his bass to net if 
necessary; the long rods, however, make 
this rather an awkward proceeding. In 
a partnership affair a large fish may be 
swung alongside the boat for the other 
fellow to net or gaff, and the chance of 
his snapping your rod by a last sudden 
rush are reduced. 

The bait may be the “bass bug” (larve 
of the dragon fly), helgramite, crawfish, 
minnow, crickets or a frog; all are good 
in their season, but the bass is a some- 
what particular feeder and it is well to 
offer him a selection. The method of 
handling these baits varies; crawfish and 
helgramites must be kept clear of the bot- 
tom or they will work in under a stone 
and then good-bye tackle; minnows may 
be allowed to swim at their pleasure, but a 
sinker should be placed on the line about 
three feet above a frog—this sinker may 
rest upon the bottom and, as the frog 
will be continually trying to reach the 
surface, it will keep him at the proper 
depth to be seen by feeding bass. 

Some judgment as to the right time to 
strike is also required; with the small 
baits this may be an instant or so after 
the fish starts to run with the line, but 
with a frog or minnow a minute or so 
should be allowed, because the small- 
mouth will strike a bait any old way, run 
with it and then turn it around in order 
that it may be swallowed properly—up to 
the swallowing point the chances are that 
the hook is not in his mouth at all. Many 
fishermen provide for this by holding a 
loop of slack in their hand and striking 
when the fish has tightened the line; this 








is a good method, because there is no 
chance of the fish pulling against a tight 
line prematufely and becoming alarmed 
by the prick of the hook. A float of any 
kind is not advisable, because when you 
attempt to strike the fish with such a light 
rod the large float takes up most of the 
energy, so that little is left to set the 
hook into the hard and bony jaw of the 
bass. 

The manner of striking should also be 
considered; sufficient force must be used 
to set the hook, but a jerk or an attempt 
to throw him over your head will result 
either in tearing the small hook from his 
jaw or will work havoc with your tackle. 
Usually a twist of the wrist is sufficient, 
for the spring of the rod in connection 
with a tight line may be relied upon to do 
its share. 

When your fish is hooked comes the 
time for skilful work. The bass is a 
bulldog fighter; tenacious, strong and 
stubborn, yet wily withal. He will often 
jump clear of the water, shaking his head 
viciously, and if he can secure an inch 
of slack line at this time he is gone; 
again, he may bore straight for the bot- 
tom and there sulk, to be dislodged and 
started for the surface only by vigorous 
pumping of the rod. The _lily-pads, 
sunken stumps and the anchor rope of 
your boat are also sources of danger; if 
he can get a bight of line about any one 
of these, your troubles are over as far as 
that particular bass are concerned. Yet 
when a tbhree-pound fish makes up his 
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mind to play you a trick of this kind it is 
no small matter to prevent him without 
detriment to your tackle. 

In fact, the one disadvantage of this 
kind of fishing is the strain which it puts 
upon your rod, for while perfectly fair to 
the fish it’s too much to expect that tackle 
designed for light and dainty work in 
brook or river should hold out against 
the bullrush of a big small-mouth; an ex- 
perienced angler will be able to discount 
this by playing his fish carefully until it 
is exhausted before attempting to bring 
it to net, but even then the temptation to 
head a big fish as he makes for the lilies, 
at the expense of your rod, is great. It 
does not pay to use the highest grade of 
1od for this work, for in a season or so 
it will acquire a permanent set or curve, 
and although this may be prevented in 
part by hanging your split bamboo up by 
the tip between trips, with a heavy flat- 
iron attached to the butt, it cannot be al- 
together warded off. 

If you have never indulged in this 
method of fishing and are rather inclined 
to sneer at it as partaking of the style of 
the fish hog—well, try it out. Then, if 
you land one-half of the fish hooked; if 
you can connect with a bass weighing a 
pound for every ounce of your rod—in 
short, if you can score a higher percent- 
age of kills by this kind of fishing than 
you could by bait casting or with a fly— 
then I’ll admit that bait work with light 
tackle is unsportsmanlike and I'll give it 
up forevermore. 
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Surf-Fishing at Little Egg Inlet 


By Herbert K. Savage 


been the subject of most of the con- 

versations and arguments at the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club for several 
weeks, and, excited by the tales of great 
catches told by some of the older mem- 
bers, it was small wonder that five of 
us finally agreed to tear ourselves away 
from our respective occupations and take 
a trip to the seldom fished and out-of-the- 
way channel-bass grounds of Little Egg 
Inlet. 

It did not take long to make all the 
arrangements for the trip, and on Sat- 
urday morning, June 17, 1916, we left 
our house in the auto for the run to 


Tie spring run of channel bass had 


Seach Haven, arriving there about two 
o'clock, having stopped at Toms River 
for lunch. 


The duffle was hurriedly put 


aboard Captain John Cranmer’s power 
cat-boat and about an hour and a half 
later we came in sight of the Inlet, on 
the north shore of which we were to 
pitch our camp, and the Captain ferried 
us ashore in his sneak-box tender. As 
we dropped anchor a fisherman appeared 
on shore, dragging behind him a 38- 
pound channel bass, landed that morning 
on the ebb tide. Our hopes immediately 
soared and we could hardly wait to be- 
gin fishing. 

After a look over the ground, we finally 
chose for our camp site a little hollow 
between two dunes, where we would be 
protected from the east and southeast 
winds which had been blowing most of 
the week. We could not camp on the 
beach itself, as we were used to doing, 











as the sand was wet in most places and, 
where it was dry, was of such fineness 
as to make camping there very uncom- 
fortable, as it was continually drifting. 
We cut down the saw-grass, leveled 
off the sand and pitched the tents, one 
a four-man A tent, and the other a two- 
man tent, originally an army pup tent, 
but to which walls had been added. 
The circling and screaming of the 
mackerel gulls at the end of the point 
beyond the beacon light drew us from 
the work of erecting the tents and open- 
ing up the duffle-bags and packsacks. 
Climbing to the top of the sand dune 
back of the camp we shaded our eyes 
with our hands from the slanting rays 
of the western sun and saw the silvery 
bodies of a school gf fish close inshore, 
churning the surface of the water to 
foam with their savage attack on a school 
of bait. Whether weakfish or blues we 
were unable to tell at that distance. 
“Come on, boys, no time to loaf if we 
are going to fish the ebb tide to-night; 
there’s still a lot to be done before we 
can cook supper!” and with that it did 
not take us long, after the tents were 
up, to spread out the sleeping-bags and 
blankets, gather wood and make every- 
thing snug for the night. 
I had been elected cook of the party, 
with Art as my assistant; Van had 
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spoken for the position of wood-gatherer, 
and Stead and Charlie agreed to do the 
dish-washing. After a supper of veg- 
etable soup, bacon, scrambled eggs, bread 
and butter and apples we were ready for 
the evening fishing. For bait we had 
brought with us five dozen shedder crabs 
in a crate and twelve pounds of salted 
squid put up in air-tight Mason jars. 

A survey of the Government map be- 
fore leaving home had shown fifty-four 
feet of water in the channel running 
aleng the west shore of the sand-spit on 
which we camped, which was in reality 
a long, narrow island, being bounded on 
the north by Barnegat Inlet, on the east 
by the Atlantic, on the south by Little 
Egg Inlet and on the west by Barnegat 
Bay. In this deep channel we decided 
to make our first try for the channel 
bass, so, rigging up with 8/0 Matt Strat- 
ton hooks, we baited with squid and 
cast in. 

For a long time nothing happened; 
then Charlie had a strike which took out 
about forty feet of line the first rush. 
He set the hook and played the fish for 
several minutes, at the end of which 
time the fish, probably a shark, departed, 
having bitten through the four-ply gut 
leader near the swivel. “This was all the 
excitement we had that night, although 
we landed a number of large dogfish 
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and the wood gathered for the 
evening meal we cut across the 
dunes to the surf and again 


found the croakers plentiful. 
Here, also, we caught our first 
weakfish; nice-sized fish they 
were, too, running about three 
pounds in weight. Never did 
an afternoon pass more quickly. 
Every five minutes or so a fish 
of some sort would be landed, 
and often three or 
would have fish on at the same 
time. As we had had fish for 
lunch, we did not keep any, but 
tossed them all back. 
o'clock arrived before we knew 
it, and we hiked back to camp 
through the dunes, scaring the 
nesting snipe into hysterics with 
the noise of our going. 


four of us 


Seven 
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weighing in the neighborhood of ten 
pounds. During the entire trip we did 
not catch a single small “doggie,” most 
of them scaling ten pounds and over. 

About twelve o’clock we rolled into our 
blankets, to awake at daybreak. A hasty 
breakfast, a hurried washing of the pots 
and pans. and we started for the point 
where we had seen the school of fish the 
previous evening. 

Scarcely had we cast in when Stead 
landed a fine croaker, and soon we were 
all busy catching this gamey fish, so like 
the channel bass in shape, if not in size 
and color. The first three or four landed 
we saved for lunch, but all the others 
we threw back, as we had no use for 
them, there being no one near to give 
them to, as we were nearly three miles 
from the nearest life-saving station and 
about ten miles from Beach Haven. The 
croakers seemed to own the Inlet that 
morning, for we were unable to hook any 
other species of fish, with the exception, 
of course, of the ever-present skates and 
doggies. As the tide reached the flood 


the fish stopped biting, having gone into 
the bay, and we cooked lunch—and such 
a lunch it was—croakers fried in bacon 
fat, tea, boiled rice, potatoes, bread and 
butter and stewed prunes! 

As soon as the dishes had been washed 





The evening fishing netted us 
nothing but more skates, and 
after Arthur had fallen asleep 
on his feet several times, we went back to 
camp and tumbled in. During the night 
we had heavy showers, and could hear the 
mosquitoes buzzing around outside the 
tent, but they could find no entrance, as | 
had made my mosquito-bar this year of 
fine curtain scrim, through which they 
could not craw], yet which was not so 
closely woven as to cut off the air supply. 

Next morning we did not arise quite 
so early and the sun had been up some 


time when we crawled forth from the 
tents. It was certainly a beautiful morn- 
ing. A west wind had smoothed down 


the surf, the plovers were calling from 
all the surrounding sloughs, off to sea a 
full-rigged ship piowed by and the big 
wireless mast at Tuckerton seemed only 
a mile away, instead of the good four 
miles it really was. While we were cook- 
ing breakfast two pound-boats lashed 
side by side passed the camp on their 
way to set the pound-poles, and the 
Swede captain waved his hand and wished 
us luck. While we were washing up 
afterward several fine yachts, one of 
them a seventy-foot power cruiser, came 
along close to shore and passed out 
through the Inlet for a day’s fishing in 
the open sea. The beach here drops off 
very steep, twenty to forty feet of water 
being found within thirty feet of high- 
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water mark, and the _ boats 
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round the point not more than 
fifty or sixty feet frem the 
beach. 

On this morning tide we 
landed our first kingfish, Van 
catching the first victim, and 
also our first plaice, as well as 
our usual quota of croakers. The 
horseshoe crabs were also plen- 
tiful and we landed a _ good 
many of them, as they hung 
onto our baits. 

About noon we went back to 
camp for a bite to eat, all but 
Charlie, who decided to fish a 
while longer, saying: “I feel 
lucky to-day. You fellows go 
on, and I'll be over in half 
an hour!” About twenty min- 
utes later he appeared, gloom 














spread thick upon his manly 
countenance. 

“What luck?” <A few growls, 
some anathema heaped upon “that darned 
hook” and the sad tale was unfolded. 
Scareely had we left the beach when some- 
thing had picked up his bait, ran away with 
it and soon swallowed it. Charlie then 
snagged him and the fun began. At one 
time the fish was close enough to shore 
for Charlie to see that he was a good-sized 
channel bass, then with a swirl he was off 
on another run. Suddenly the line went 
slack, and he sadly reeled in, to find his 
hook broken just below the barb. We 
cheered him up as best we could and 
he finally recovered enough to sit up and 
take nourishment. 

That afternoon we were on our toes, 
so to speak, and any channel bass that 
picked up our bait was going to have 
the fight of his life. We were having 
our usual good luck with the smaller 
fish when a yell from Stead drew our 
attention to him. He was braking down 
on his reel with both hands, and the line 
was running out under his thumbs with- 
out a stop and his split-bamboo rod was 
jumping at a great rate as yard after 
yard of line went out. 

“What you got, Stead?” “Dunno— 
big dingwop, I guess!” Bing! the line 
parted and another shark swam off to 
sea with a sore jaw and a_ hundred 
feet of trailing line, leaving an equally 
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sore fisherman behind him on_ the 
beach. 

That ended the excitement for that 
afternoon, and, as a big bank of cloud 
was piling up in the southwest, we went 
back to camp, hurried through supper and 
crawled into our tents just as the first 
drops of rain fell and a big thunder 
squall passed over us. By ten o’clock the 
stars were out, and there was the promise 
of another fine day for to-morrow. 

The next morning we were up with 
the sun, for this was Charlie and Art’s 
last day, as they had to be home that 
night, while the rest of us were to stay 
one day longer. 

The fishing this morning was the best 
we had had so far, croakers, kingfish, 
weakfish and plaice readily taking our 
bait, and Charlie and Art were able to 
take home with them a nice string of 
fish when they left at twelve o’clock for 
their ten-mile walk up the beach. They 
carried with them only the fish and their 
personal kits, the rest of their equipment 
we were to take back with us on the boat 
the next day. 

About one o'clock, while we were ta- 
king a swim, Mr. Collison, of Beach Ha- 
ven, and his friend, Louis Bruner, arrived 
in Collison’s power boat for several days’ 
bass fishing. Mr. Collison proved to be 
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the man we had seen dragging the chan- 
nel bass along the beach the day we ar- 
rived at the Inlet. 

The first part of the afternoon the fish- 
ing was not very good, as the tide was 
still quite high, and the fish did not come 
into the Inlet until near the ebb. About 
four o'clock, however, the croakers and 
weakfish ran in and we had good fishing. 
It was nearly five o’clock when Bruner 
hooked into a large fish, and, although 
he had never had a channel bass on his 
line before, he played his fish well and 
within fifteen minutes had him almost on 
the beach, when Collison gaffed him and 
ran him up the shore. We weighed him 
on the tested scales we had brought with 
us and he just tipped the scales at thirty- 
seven pounds. 

We all cast out again and impatiently 
waited for one of the which we 
; could now see every once in a while as 

they swirled on the top of the water, to 
take our bait. Several times one or an- 
other of us would feel his bait lifted and 
the line would run out for a few feet, 
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THE BIG ONES 
but not enough to warrant our striking 
the fish. At last I felt a much more busi- 
ness-like tug-tug-tug on my line, and soon 
it began to run out slowly. 1 let it go 
and set myself for the strike, and when | 
felt a sharper jerk I set the hook and 
the fish stopped dead and sulked and for 
several minutes ] could not make him 
move. At last he started off on his run, 
and the line slipped away from under 
my thumb with a hissing sound as he 
headed out into the current of the Inlet. 
I did not dare exert much pressure on 
my twelve-thread line, for, just a little 
while before I had been breaking off long 
pieces of it, which, although new, broke 
readily with very little strain. I did not 
want him to get out into the current, 
which was running strong, and so had 
to take a chance on checking his rush 
and working him north along the beach. 
He turned and headed the way I wished 
and soon was close enough for us to see 
him. As soon as he saw the shore he 
started another rush, not*as long as his 
first, and after two more rushes, each 
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shorter than the preceding one, I worked 
him close enough inshore to wade out up 
to my ,knees and grab him by the gills 
as he lay on his side in the undertow. 
The fellows say that my grin as I dragged 
him up the beach nearly met at the back 
of my neck, and why should it not have, 
for this was the first channel bass caught 
this year by any member of the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club and it entitled me to 
a prize. When weighed he pulled the 
scales down to 3414 pounds. 

Immediately after I had landed my 
fish Van had a bass hooked, but he fought 
his way free, and then Bruner hooked 
and landed another one, the mate to his 
first, which he landed unaided. This fish 
also weighed an even thirty-seven pounds 
—a fine day’s work for a_ beginner, 
seventy-four pounds of channel bass. The 
three fish weighed 108%4 pounds and 
were landed in a little less than an hour. 

Although we could see the bass swirl 
every now and then, we had no more 
strikes, and to make it more aggravating 
a big fellow, who must have weighed 
a full fifty pounds, swam by with his back 
fin out of water not more than twenty 
feet from where we were standing. 

After this last bass had been caught 
the fish stopped biting in the Inlet and 
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so we moved further on into the bay, 
but had no further luck. 

We did not fish that night, but walked 
the two and a half miles along the beach 
to the life-saving station for some cold 
drinking water and a chance to wash 
in fresh water, as drinking water was 
too precious to be used for washing. 

The next morning we again tried our 
luck, but except for some croakers and 
weakfish had no success, and about ten 
o'clock we stopped fishing and after 
an early lunch broke camp, leaving 
for Beach Haven by boat about two 
o'clock, where the auto was waiting 
for us. 

This Inlet is not as well known as some 
of the others, so, for anyone who intends 
trying his luck there for any length of 
time a few words of advice might be 
helpful. Inasmuch as the source of 
water supply is so far away, it is neces- 
sary to take with you enough water for 
the entire trip. On this trip we took 
with us sixteen gallons of water—two 
five-gallon water-bottles in crates and six 
one-gallon bottles, also in a crate. This 
did not allow any water for washing 
and was only enough for cooking and 
drinking for five fellows for a five-day 
camping trip in the sand dunes, where 
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one never can seem to drink enough 
water to drown his thirst. 

The sand on this part of the beach is 
very fine; we have never had so much 
trouble before with the drifting sand. 
Even with the rods set upright in the 
sand-spikes the sand seemed to sift into 
the gears, and it was only by the greatest 
care that we were able to keep the reels 
even comparatively free of grit. 

While we had shedder crabs with us 
and caught a number of fish using this 
bait, all three of the channel bass, as 
well as the greater number of the other 
fish, were caught on squid, which we had 
previously pickled in table salt. This 
pickling preserves the squid and hardens 
it and makes it a very ‘satisfactory bait. 
Cut it up into strips and remove the skin 
before you salt it down, and pack in a 
preserve-jar. Squid prepared in this 
way will stay good even in hot weather 
for several weeks. We also found the 
big sea clams, of which we picked up 
a number on the beach, very good 
bait. 

Beach Haven is reached by either auto 
or by railroad, and the charge for taking 
parties to the Inlet and returning for 
them some other day is $4 each way. 
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If the boat is hired for the day, how- 
ever, the charge is only $6. 

There is one drawback to fishing in 
this Inlet and that is the fact that many 
fishing-boats anchor close to shore and 
chum for the bass. If one of the surf 
fishermen hooks into a bass and the fish 
makes a long run he is likely to get foul 
of an anchor rope. If you camp on the 
point you will be able to get some good 
fishing before the boats arrive in the 
morning and after they leave at night, 
but the one-day surf-angler is going to 
have some of his best fishing interfered 
with by the boats anchored offshore. 

We were not bothered much by mos- 
quitoes or flies, as at this season of the 
year they are not very numerous. Later 
in the summer, of course, they will be 
thicker, but even at their worst they will 
not be as bad here as in some other sec- 
tions of the bay, as there is very little 
brush on the dunes at this point, and con- 
sequently very little shelter for ’skeeters 
from the high winds and rain. The flies 
are really the only bad pests to be con- 
sidered when fishing in this Inlet; they 
are of a very warlike breed and are 
on duty at all times during the _ hot 
weather. 












































AIMING A STRAIGHT- 
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A CROOKED- STOCKED GUN 


Use of the Straight-stocked Gun 


By H. H. Lake 


POPULAR fallacy, the usual super- 
A ficial impression gained by the un- 

initiated in reading or hearing of 
a “straight-stocked, high-shooting gun,” is 
that the gun delivers its charge higher 
than the line of aim; this is not a fact. 
All guns are intended and made to shoot 
exactly on a plane level with the rib; that 
is, they will, if well made, shoot exactly 
where you aim, if you can get your eye 
down and squint along the rib, provided 
you are holding the gun firmly, and also 
provided that you are not using a load 
heavier than standard for the weight of 
the gun. 

But you cannot get your eye down to 
aim along the rib of a very straight gun, 
say, 2 inches or less at heel and 1% or 
13% at comb. The straighter stock gives 
a higher comb, which meets your cheek 
before your eye can get down to the old 
familiar leveling, one eye closed, of the 
pot-hunter, who reached the summit of 
his ambition when he could “line up” four 
or five sitting birds and kill them all with 
one shot. 

The straight stock will make you shoot 
higher, particularly when shooting in a 
hurry, and tends to overcome the defect 
of undershooting swiftly rising birds; but 
it is because you are forced to pull before 





you can get your eye down to the sighting 
plane, thus giving the muzzle more eleva- 
tion, that the shot circle is sent a trifle 
higher. 

A more important reason, however, is 
that men who had shot all kinds of guns 
until they had found themselves, discov- 
ered, after reaching a very high percent- 
age, that one of the main causes for their 
remaining misses was poor flight judg- 
ment, and that this was due to the partial 
obscuring of the game or the rapidly 
flying clay disc, caused by the necessity 
for gluing the eye down to a sighting 
plane, shutting off the view of the target 
while underneath the gun, it being visible 
in its entirety only after rising above the 
sighting plane and muezles. It follows 
that if all the targets are seen clearly in 
their entirety, up to the instant of letting 
off the trigger, any departure from the 
apparent angle or line of flight will be 
more quickly observed—and followed. 

Now, then, as you cannot comfortably 
get your eye down on the rib in the old 
way, it follows that if you are to break 
targets you must pull trigger while the 
muzzle-tip is still some unknown distance 
below the target, to be determined by you 
for your particular gun through practice 
and experiment. This is accounted for by 
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the fact that a line drawn straight from 
your eye to the target, and a line parallel 
with the rib of gun, or drawn 
through the axis of the bore, would not 
be parallel, but these two lines would 
form an angle instead. 

This permits, or rather compels, sight- 
ing from about the middle of the rib, the 
advantage of which is inestimable and 
which may be studied with profit by the 
man bent on getting ten more birds out 
of his hundred, as instead of the shooter 
being obliged to keep his eye glued down 
to that long plane of 30-odd inches, all 
that he sees is the converging lines of the 
further half of the barrel, not more than, 
say, 12 to 15 inches, to assure him that 
the lateral or sidewise adjustment is cor- 
rectly made, while the object of his aim 
is glimpsed quicker upon its appearance, 
seen in its entirety all the time up to the 
instant the trigger is pulled, permitting 
the shooter to locate it, mark its devious 
way, and to follow it closely enough to 
allow for the sudden flips and alterations 
of course which occur in a high or even 
a moderate wind. 

Much advice is given about speeding up 
—getting the clays as soon as they stick 
their nose out from the protecting trap- 
house—as the only remedy for shooting 
in a wind. Not one man in a thousand 
can do it and keep on doing it with regu- 
larity. If I had to do that sort of 
snap-shooting at targets ten feet from 
the trap-house, my choice would certainly 
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RIB—ONE EYE SHUT 


be a cylinder bore, full of No. 8 shot. 

Changes in course are not so easily ob- 
served when the object is partially or 
wholly obscured by the muzzles of a 
crooked gun, although it may shoot ex- 
actly like the straight gun, spreading its 
shot circle evenly round a bull that is 
exactly in line with the rib, but which 
one cannot handle as the straight gun, as 
the angle would be so wide as to be diffi- 
cult of judging correctly, and in the case 
of the bent gun it would necessitate the 
shifting of the butt further down the 
shoulder, probably landing in a different 
place each time you tried it. Remember 
that the gun that fits you, fits only when 
the butt is squarely against your shoulder 
in its accustomed place. Said butt being 
in said place, you have got to adopt dif- 
ferent tactics when using 2 and 3-inch 
drops, unless you have the ball-bearing 
neck of a Class A contortionist. 

This is all as it should be, and along 
the lines of progress, as you can make up 
your mind that anything that continues 
you in the old-fashioned habit of lining up 
everything carefully with the rib is going 
to hurt your wing-shooting, which is the 
main reason for shotguns, anyhow; else 
we would do better with a .22-caliber rifle, 
with much less noise and shock to shoul- 
der blades and pocketbooks. Conversely, 
the more you are compelled to shoot with 
your head up and eyes on the mark, the 
sooner you will learn where your gun 
points without squinting along the tube, 

















or tubes, and the difference will be easily 
apparent in the contrast between the 
scores you used to make by the old method 
and the scores you can make when you 
have mastered the newer form. 

This shooting with head up, both eyes 
on the mark, is, by the way, far from 
new as the world goes, although I doubt 
if some of our grandfathers who pre- 
ferred a straight stock knew all the rea- 
sons why it bettered their shooting on 
quail and other rising birds; but, then, 
they had not the advantage of our pres- 
ent-day experience with the clays. I 
know that I personally shot a good many 
head of game a-wing before I ever saw 
a “clay pigeon,” and I first imagined them 
as perfectly shaped and colored pigeons, 
made of clay, and hurled through the air, 
turning end over end in a most unpigeon- 
like manner; or perhaps they sailed—like 
a volplaning bird—on straight wings. I 
rather think it would be more fun smash- 
ing such “pigeons” than the present some- 
what monotonous clay circlets, although 
the item of breakage would worry the 
clubs some. 

Right here I want to go on record in 
regard to one thing: I am not advocating 
one of these extreme “straight-sticks” for 
the raw beginner, nor could I recommend 
it as an all-round gun. To my mind there 
is no all-round gun, any more than there 
is an all-round golf club. To be sure, you 
can play through a game of golf with but 
one club, and you can also tackle all kinds 
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of shooting with one gun, but you will 
never worry the leaders in their particu- 
lar branches. The 514-pound muzzle-light 
12 gauge of our friends across the pond, 
the 32-inch single barrel made especially 


_for the traps, with its long straight stock, 


and the 10-pound, 10-gauge, with its 
3-inch drop on a short stock for wildfowl, 
are all special guns for special purposes, 
and you can gamble that they excel in 
doing that for which they were built. A 
little experience in sitting up quickly from 
the cramped position in a battery and 
swinging on a fast right-hand bird will 
soon knock all idea out of your head of 
ever trying to use a long, straight-stocked 
gun for that kind of work, particularly if 
it be a pump with its extended left-hand 
grip. 

Own as many guns as you can afford, 
if you are in a place that will afford mixed 
shooting. I should never dare confess to 
my wife exactly how much I have spent 
on guns. But aim to have all your bent 
stocks about the same dimensions, ditto 
the straighter ones. You can make the 
switch from the regulation drop to the 
very straight gun and back again without 
trouble, as the method of using is so radi- 
cally different. But too many changes in 
between, and varying stock lengths to 
boot, may lead to confusion, just as the 
one-gun man forms certain shooting habits 
that lead to his undoing when he handles 
a strange gun of different measurements. 
At any big shoot you can see owners of 
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beautiful and costly trap-guns built ex- 
pressly for trap work, with long, very 
straight stocks. Doubtless their owners 
have had a good many theories regarding 
the use of these guns, but watch them in 
action at the traps; soon, finding they 
cannot hit them satisfactorily, they get to 
disregarding fine-spun theories and, using 
the gun as they would a bent gun, by 
forcing their necks and shoulders into a 
most uncomfortable humped and strained 
position, one which they may succeed in 
holding for a fair number of breaks in 
one string, but the strain soon tells on 
the regularity of the shooting, and the 
total score goes to pieces. For remember 
that 2 hit or two, or a number of them in 
succession, does not prove that they are 
holding the gun correctly and in the best 
manner to enable them to do the best they 
are capable of through a full 100 birds, 
but simply that they can withstand the 
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fatigue or inconvenience of shooting from 
a wrong position long enough to make a 
fair score in one string of 25, but it is in 
the long run of 190 or 200 that the in- 
correct, faulty position tells and the aver- 


age goes by the board. 

If a man from the 
habit of getting his eye down and squint- 
ing along the rib, covering the target as 
he pulls, he will derive no benefit from the 
use of a very straight gun, and, in fact, 
will probably shoot a better average over 
a long route with the usual 234 or 21%4- 
inch drop. I have known many a shooter 
to condemn a perfectly good straight gun 
and go back to the old dimensions, not 
because he was unacquainted with the 
theory of the proper use of the straight 
gun, but simply because he couldn’t work 
it out in practice, being unable to change 
the habits formed by years of shooting in 
the old way. 


cannot get away 


“CAMERA HUNTING,” BY FRANCES J. DICKIE, IN SEPTEMBER. A GOOD 
WAY TO GET FAMILIAR WITH THE GROUND BEFORE THE BIG 


GAME SEASON OPENS UP, IS TO GO AFTER THEM WITH A CAMERA. 
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Shoes and the Man 


By Edward 


chestnut, a benevolent old party was 

walking along the street when he 
ran across a curly-headed little toddler 
howling at the top of his voice. Also, the 
said Benevolent Old Party noted that not 
another kid was in sight. 

“What’s the matter, my little man?” he 
inquired. 

“Aw, I’m it!” howled the toddler. “I’m 
it adain, dam it; I’m always it!” 

About the tenth time the pilgrim pounds 
terra firma with the region of his pistol 
pocket because of a wrong shoe for that 
sort of ground, or the wrong ground for 
that sort of shoe, he about concludes that 
he’s “it adain.” 

For lo these many years I’ve been hear- 
ing and reading about the one best bet in 
the shoe line, the ideal combination that 
will gallop gaily across the burning rocks 
of the desert, trudge warmly through the 
melted slush of the late winter, stick to 
rocks at an angle of 45 degrees and as 
slippery as the fellow that sold the yokel 
the Chicago Masonic Temple, hang on to 
mossy rocks and pine needles, and make 
no more noise than a mosquito’s feet in 
eiderdown. Yea, I’ve read about them, 
and, sitting recumbent and meditative at 
the end of a ten-foot slide in which I was 
not considered but much concerned, I’ve 
wished for them—or the fellow that said 
there were any such animals. 

In the past six years of my riotous ca- 
reer I’ve gone the extremes in hunting 
country. One pasear led me into frozen 
wastes of Canada in midwinter, when I 
went clumping about on a pair of foolish 
tennis rackets, with the mercury clear out 
of sight in the basement, and wondering 
in my soul if people did that sort of thing 
from choice. Then I twice put in a 
month of recreation and gladness climbing 
over rocks so hot that a chuckawalla 
wouldn’t cross ‘em and as guiltless of 
verdure as a billiard table—nay, more so, 
because a billiard table does look green. 


Ove upon a time, so goes the old 
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Then betwixt and between I’ve rambled 
about the ordinary mountain country 
practically every fall, where the landscape 
consisted of the usual assortment of 
rocks, pine-needle slopes, shale slides, 
brush and more rocks. 

At the end of it all, one grand thought 
of joy comes to me: I’m glad I’m not a 
centipede! Equipping two feet alone for 
the various sorts of vicissitudes is plenty 
bad enough. 

For this assorted stuff there is no one 
pair of shoes around the necks of which 
you can throw your arms with a cry of 
joy and rapture. I think a fellow might 
worry along with, say, about five pairs, 
even though he were compelled to wear 
one of them for street use and thereby 
prove himself a true hunter, through his 
scorn for the amenities of civilization, 

For the snowshoe stunt, nothing goes 
but moccasins, preferably waterproofed 
and therefore larrigans. Mine were not 
waterproof, and one day I went through 
the snow to the belt of water that often 
lies between the snow and ice on a frozen 
river. The moccasin got just a little wet, 
and in my ignorance I would have paid no 
attention to it. Not so the French Cana- 
dian with me. 

Nothing would do but to stop and build 
a fire and thoroughly dry that moccasin 
and my socks before going a rod farther. 
Seems it is not healthful to travel in be- 
low-zero weather with a damp moccasin. 

Down in the desert country for sheep, 
those same waterproof moccasins would 
just naturally burn the feet off the wearer, 
both because of the heat of any water- 
proof shoe and because of the heat of 
the rocks burning through. Also, the 
single-sole moccasin would just naturally 
stone-bruise the wearer to a frazzle when 
the travel lay in hard country over rocks 
exclusively. 

On the moccasin subject in general, | 
desire to pause and rave. I emphatically 
disbelieve the tales about the city man, 
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THE CRUISER MOC—A GOOD MOUNTAIN 
SHOE 


used to city shoes, hiking blithely out in 
a pair of single-sole moccasins over as- 
sorted mountain country where rocks 
form the piéce de resistance. I want to 
say that the first time that man steps down 
hard on a rock with the honed edge up- 
ward, he’ll think that rock is coming out 
the top of his head. I fancy that my feet 
are tougher than the average man just de- 
parting for the wilds from the haunts of 
civilization, and I cannot wear single-sole 
moccasins in rough, rocky country. Even 
with my double soles I occasionally get a 
twinge from a well-placed rock that feels 
much as if I’d stepped on a very busy live 
wire with everything electrical arranged 
to give me its full benefit. 

In the desert, where no rain is to be 
looked for, and much is to be hoped for, 
“Bill”—which is the baptismal name of 
the lady of the family when she goes 
afield—wore light, hobbed shoes of Gokey 
make. I wore a pair of moccasin type, 
so far as uppers went, but having regular 
light soles of so-called elk skin, not 
hobbed, and with low heel. 

I had by far the best of it. Those elk- 
skin soles stick to dry rocks like a fly to 
a window pane, never slip on the plain 
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rock, and are very quiet. The hobbed 
shoes hung on fairly well, but were far 
inferior to the plain leather on smooth 
granite boulders. They were noisy, and 
when they did let go, they simply flew! 
The only place the elk-skin soles would 
give a man over to the enemy was on a 
sloping rock with a nice sprinkle of sand 
or gravel on it. This I claim is a man- 
trap par excellence. You don’t notice the 
sand, but you notice the results. Some- 
times they stay blue-green for a week. 
But one day we got caught in a bully 
cloudburst—the only way it rains in the 
desert ranges—and after the show was 
over we walked home down an arroyo in 
which the water still was running. Those 
“elk-skin” shoes took themselves apart 


:then and there, but they were old, and the 


sewing had rotted from the alkali. Also, 
the soles were just as likely to stay put 
as a pair cf roller skates, and I slid grace- 
fully every time I struck a smooth spot 
with any room for sliding. There really 
is no wear-out to such shoes in dry coun- 
try, where hobs are not needed to get 
through needles, the leather seems to 
wear like iron, and they are light and cool. 
It is a pious idea in all shoes for rough 
work to have low heels unless they are 
purely moccasins, where they are not 
needed. With regular soles, even quite 
pliable ones, there is a tendency in going 
downhill to dig in the heel, and in a pair 
of the first elk-skin shoes I had made I cut 
right through to the upper in two weeks. 
A low heel would have absorbed all this. 

An idea in the heel line, for which 
White is responsible, is using rubber heels 
instead of the leather ones. In theory 
they would wear right out; practically 
they do not. Also, they stick better than 
ordinary leather, absorb a lot of jar, and 
through their sticking propensities obviate 
hobs for that part of the shoe. 

These exceptions, however—the rocks 
of the desert and the snows of the cold 
country—are easy to provide for com- 
pared to the assorted country of the 
mountains. I am but three months back 
from a five weeks’ jaunt in such country, 
and a few experiences are fresh in my 
mind, 

I took up with me divers shoes for ex- 
periment, as we were to be gone a long 
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time, and opportunity offered for leisurely 
test. 

One pair was a 14-inch Gokey shoe of 
“pac” type, but with medium soles, hobbed 
generously with coneheads, waterproofed, 
and weighing, in 7 size, two pounds to the 
shoe. They were built for rough, hard 
wear, with outside counters, but with the 
leather itself very soft and pliable. 

Another pair was a double-soled mocca- 
sin without seam in the heel, built by the 
same people, 8-inch tops, and water- 
proofed. These were true moccasin in 
sole, the double thickness not showing on 
inspection, and both running up over the 
upper and sewed to it in the regular 
moccasin-type seam. 

The third pair consisted of two perfect- 
ly matched lemons, the worst freaks ever 
sold to a shoe-wearing public. From 
charitable considerations I refrain from 
naming them, but several types of the 
same shoe are sold in this country. 

Mac Farland, the most skilled hunter of 
my acquaintance, a man who hunts for 
the love of hunting, not to kill, and with 
25 years of hard, actual experience of the 
amateur sort behind him, wore _ basket- 
ball shoes, a canvas-top shoe with very 
tough, strong soles, of the highest quality 
rubber. 

Bill wore the duplicate of my own out- 
fit, with a pair of light 6-inch-top hobbed 
shoes in place of my rubber lemons. 

The first shoes to the discard were my 
lemons. I didn’t like their looks from the 
jump, but sank $5 in them to prove that 
I was not wrong in my judgment. To 
start with, they were of the right length, 
but some seven sizes too wide. I tried 
them with a pair of German socks, and a 
pair of heavy white wool socks, and a pair 
of light ones below those, and still they 
were too wide. By this time my toe hard- 
ly had room and I had to quit piling on 
socks. They were absolutely and ridicu- 
lously out of all proportion. 

The uppers were alleged to be water- 
proof. So I cinched them up as tight as 
| could get them and one wet morning we 
sallied forth. 

Presently, when we got out on a mean 
sidehill, I began to fall. I’d sock down 


my foot—and it would promptly roll in 
the loose shoe, and down I'd go. 


I don’t 
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HEAVY ENOUGH FOR SCREW CALKS 
know how many falls I got on that one 
hillside; I was as helpless as a pig on ice. 

No man—with a foot not shaped like a 
cigar-box—could have made those shoes 
fit, because I’m free to confess that my 
foot is no toothpick, and I never could put 
enough garments on my feet to touch the 
sides of those gunboats. 

Presently it got hot. The shoes were 
the last things to warm up, but when they 
did they made up for lost time. They 
became as hot as they had been cold, and 
that was going some. Subsequent expe- 
rience, wearing them about camp, con- 
firmed my impression that they were 
beautifully hot when the weather was hot, 
and beautifully cold when the weather 
was cold. . 

So I “canned” them for the hike, and 
wore them only in camp, for a change 
shoe. At the end of five weeks the corru- 
gations were worn off the sole, and the 
shoe actually showed as much wear as 
the basket-ball shoes of my friend, worn 
continually on the hunt over all sorts of 
country. The basket-ball shoes were, of 
course, made with rubber in the soles; 
herein lay the difference. 

The debate, so far as I was concerned, 
then settled down to the question of 
whether the hobbed 14-inch or the light 
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did*what they were told without 
growling began to ask why in 
thunder they had to pack around 
that pair of stiff, heavy shoes 
instead of nice, light, snuggly 
moccasins they had been wear- 


ing. Things that I had not no- 
ticed before wearing the moc- 
casins began to appear. I could 
feel the unyielding stiffness of 
the counter, the effort to bend 
the shoe across the ankle, the 
actual weight lifted each time 
from the ground. Yet, let me 
make it emphatic that these 
shoes were more flexible and of 








DOUBLE-SOLE MOC; 8-INCH TOP 


moccasin was the better for that mixed 
country. 

It is a damp country. The north slopes 
of the hills are covered with dense but 
easily penetrated brush, and the ground is 
covered with the damp leaves from the 
bushes. Also, there is much timber, the 
canyons but timber troughs, and on the 
sides of the peaks there are bare rocks. 
If the slope is a north one, the rocks are 
likely to be moss-grown and damp. 

So, while the double-sole moccasins 
were delightful things to wear, easy on 
the feet, light, quiet as ghosts, and very 
sure on bare rocks, they were still not the 
perfect shoe. On damp hillsides of the 
early morning, or after a rain, or through 
the brush where the leaves lay below, they 
would not hold. I got many and many a 
fall merely because they would not hold 
to the slippery surface. Nothing is more 
tiring than a shoe that is forever slipping 
when you're climbing or navigating along 
the face of a steep slope—or a shoe that 
you suspect is going to slip, but maybe 
does not. 

So, after a few days, I changed off to 
the high hobbed shoes. The feeling of 
security was positively delightful. On 
spots where I would have to dig in the 
side of the moccasin, and maybe push the 
dirt and leaves down into a sort of foot- 
hold, the hobs stamped blithely along with 
never a slip or a threat to slip. That was 
fine, but— 

About noon a pair of feet that usually 








softer, nicer leather than 19 
shoes out of 20 sold to sports- 
men, 

Also, I began to discover the difference 
in noise between the two types. The moc- 
casin would land on a stick, would feel it, 
and instead of breaking it off with loud 
snap, would either get off, without weight 
enough to break the stick, or else would 
let the stick sort of sink into the foot 
through the soft sole. The solid hobbed 
soles, unyielding and peremptory, when 
they landed on a stick would break it off, 
and the noise thereof was often a huge 
one. There is a huge difference in the 
noise made by the two types of shoes— 
if the moccasins don’t throw you. But a 
gentleman and a rifle and a trail of lan- 
guage, sliding downhill, make far more 
noise than any mere hobbed sole, and 
these noisy slips and slides must be taken 
into consideration. Also, there is the 
necessity for constantly watching the 
footing with the moccasin, in this sort of 
country, else you may get a lovely tumble, 
and with the hob, save to avoid noise, no 
such care is necessary. 

MacFarland is a still-hunter from Still- 
hunterville. It is a passion with him. If 
he can sneak up so close to a buck that he 
can hear the buck’s teeth munching leaves 
off the brush, he’ll probably go on his way 
eventually and not shoot at all. So he 
goes through the country like a second- 
story worker through a bedroom window. 
At that, if the going is in brush, the sound 
made by your tootsies may be ignored— 
it can’t be heard, whether you ignore it 
The inevitable rustling of the 


or not. 
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brush can be heard two or three 
hundred yards, nor is there es- 
cape from it if you must go 
through brush. 

So it struck me that ofttimes 
Mac’s efforts for quiet were 
wasted, when the next moment 
he had to wallow through an 
acre or so of manzanita or 
snow-brush. In timber, with the 
going open, he could get along 
like a snake; there’s no dis- 
puting that. 

Of course the hobbed shoes 
drove him to distraction, crunch- 
ing along in his rear. “Bill” 














could not wear her double-sole 
moccasins because of their 
sliding tendency and the more 
tender soles of her feet, so she had to use 
the light hobbed shoes. If the looks poor 
Bill got would kill, she never would have 
lived through the first week. Yet she got 
along quietly enough, excepting for the 
hobbed soles and their stick-breaking pro- 
pensities. 

The basket-ball shoes of my friend 
were Without doubt superior to the moc- 
casins in sticking ability. The fine rubber 
soles, with the cups in them to aid in hold- 
ing on a gymnasium floor, held better 
than did the plain leather soles of the 
moccasins. But, out on a cement forma- 
tion, with loose shale on it, the rubber 
shoes were as bad as the moccasins; noth- 
ing but hobs, to cut through and make 
footholds, were safe, and in this case 
Wen once or twice had to walk across 
such spots in the footholes made by my 
big hobs. 

Another formation bothered both moc- 
casins and rubber soles—a rocky hillside, 
with brush growing over the rocks. The 
brush, bent down on the rocks under the 
foot, would make the rock slippery and 
dangerous to anything but hobs, while a 
slip in the rocks was considerably damag- 
ing to unprotected ankles. 

Another habit of Wen’s was to wear no 
leggins—nothing but the 5-inch-top bas- 
ket-ball shoe, and loose khaki trousers. It 
was a cool get-up, but sometimes the 
trousers caught, and the brush was ever 
and anon lifting up the trouser legs and 
running utterly impertinent twigs up the 


A LIGHT-WEIGHT, COOL DESERT SHOE 


gentleman’s understandings. Even this 
was ahead of the wrap-around puttee leg- 
gins of bandage type I tried for the first 
few days. These affairs all hades could 
not make stick tight. A twig would ram 
up under a fold, give a haymaker’s hitch, 
and then pass it on to the next bit of 
brush. Presently you'd find the leggin 
half unwrapped from this constant atten- 
tion. It takes only about five minutes to 
wrap one properly. 

They cannot be wrapped tightly, because 
they constrict the veins of the leg as soon 
as you begin to walk and are both dan- 
gerous and uncomfortable. 

I finally wore no leggins, but merely 
laced up the bottoms of the olive-drab 
riding trousers very firmly and let them 
go at that. 

Bill wore the canvas leggins of the 
semi-puttee type, with canvas thong that 
winds around and fastens them shut. Her 
experience, and mine on other occasions, 
confirms me in the belief that these are 
the best type, if you are to wear leggins. 
At that I much prefer a shoe with light 
12-inch top, even though it be a feather- 
weight moccasin; no shoe with laces 
through eyes—not hooks—ever caught in 
the brush or came undone. 

Another evil point in Wen’s basket-ball 
shoes was the fact that they let in water 
like a sieve. The mornings up there in 
the high mountains were almost always 
frosty, then dewy. So the moisture from 
the bushes and leaves, very cold, and with 
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the morning itself cold, would soak 
through Wen’s canvas tops and chill his 
feet to the stage of painfulness. 

And this brings us to the waterproof 
question. Stewart Edward White states 
that he prefers his feet damp from out- 
side moisture rather than that from the 
inside. Hence no waterproofing, ordi- 
narily. On the face of it this is a good 
argument, and in a warm country or 
warm time of year it is probably one to 
govern your choice. 

3ut late in the year, when the outside 
water is very cold, when the mornings 
are tingly, and when if your feet get 
thoroughly cold, you’re cold until noon, 
I'll take the inside moisture, thank you 
kindly. I tried it both ways from the 
jack. . 

If you get your shoes to admit two 
pairs of light wool socks, the moisture 
from the foot does not bathe the foot, but 
is absorbed by the socks. Also, the foot is 
warm. But the shoe letting the water 
through—and there is always water in 
such country from the dew—becomes 
thoroughly soaked and very cold. 

The socks get wet, and the feet are cold 
and thoroughly miserable in the first half 
hour, nor will they dry without stopping 
and hanging up the socks to dry. No 
waterproof shoe ever damped the socks 
enough to make them feel damp or chilly, 
but a hundred-yard walk through a dewy 
bit of weeds or meadow will turn the 
trick. 

The waterproof shoe, too, is much 
longer of life. Snags and tears and peels 
have much less effect with the soft, oily, 
lively leather than they do with the dry, 
chemically robbed fabric of the non- 
waterproofed shoe. 


Therefore—to quote our British friends 
—I “plump” for the waterproof shoe for 
all use save in the summer months, where 
there is little chance of encountering 
much water, and no chance for chilled 
feet even though they do get wet. Noth- 
ing is more miserable than the chill that 
proceeds from wet, cold feet. Perspira- 
tion is not particularly pleasant, but there 
is always the creek and a pair of clean 
socks when you get back to camp. 


The 12-inch top—the lowest to consider the mountains, worked out along a little 


in the hunting shoe—takes care of the 
ankles and the feet, and one goes dry-shod 
in the most sensitive part of the body to 
chill with a shoe of this height, water- 
proofed. A top of less than 12 inches is 
a mistake. Particularly is the 8-inch a 
frost. It is not high enough to hold in 
the trouser bottoms in brushy country, it 
is bunchy under leggins, and it has not a 
place on earth. 

The trouble with so many shoes of this 
high-top persuasion is that they are made 
for muckers in mines and prospectors and 
civil engineers and other desiring wear 
and lots of protection, but not traveling 
the hard trails in quiet fashion, as is the 
fate of the big-game hunter. So the 
whole shoe is built for strength, not for 
speed, and the tops are part of the general 
error. 

Through the five weeks in the Siskiyous 
I alternated between the moccasins and 
the big shoes, sliding with the moccasins, 
but rejoicing my feet; going securely with 
the hobs and making my feet carry a 
weight at which they growled muchly. 
Once we got into a hole that was the first 
cousin to a nightmare, and I had the moc- 
casins on that occasion. We had come 
down along the side of a canyon for 
nearly half a day, getting down through 
the snow-brush by dint of our weight, and 
angling downhill steadily. Our plans did 
not. consider returning that way, else we 
never would have risked coming so far 
down through the dense brush. Facilis 
descensus Averni was not written by 
Virgil, but by some fellow who had in- 
cautiously gone far downhill through the 
brush, and then sought to return via the 
same route. 

We brought up all standing at the brink 
of a deep, rock-walled, dark and ugly box 
canyon running out of the base of a huge 
rocky peak. The whole side of the moun- 
tain was covered with rocks, and they in 
turn with nice slippery moss. It was 
nearly precipitous. 

Going back through that wilderness of 
brush, uphill, was nearly unthinkable, so 
we crept out along the rocks to investi- 
gate a path across the chasm. Wen, cour- 
ageous and reckless, and handicapped in 
a way that would keep most men out of 























ledge, swung across a little break in it by 
dint of a little. tree—and found himself 
spread out flat with his back to the slip- 
pery rocks behind him, unable to go ahead 
and unable to get back, because no handy 
tree grew on the home-side of the break 
by which to swing over. 

I crawled out along the mossy rocks to 
get his rifle, not able to help him in any 
other way, but he got back without me, a 
bit white around the gills and swearing 
long swears as to ever getting into such 
a jackpot again. 

On those rocks the moccasins were like 
grease. To stand up was to invite swift 
destruction far down in the chasm. 
Crawling was risky enough, with nothing 
to check a slide. Even Wen’s basket-ball 
shoes were of no use. I would have 
traded cheerfully and without haggling 
every shoe I owned for those hobbed 
boots. 

After five weeks of pro and con, loving 
the moccasins for their virtues and re- 
specting the hobs for their reliability, I 
still felt that I did not have the right shoe 
for that country, nor do I believe that one 
shoe ‘can be entirely satisfactory. The 
nearest approach would be the moccasin, 
with rubber basket-ball sole vulcanized to 
the leather; but you cannot vulcanize 
leather, I am told. Rubber soles sewed to 
the leather promptly catch under rocks 
and tear off. This is not theory, but 
fact. 

Strangely enough, every buck I killed, 
including four that Wen and I killed high 
up a rocky peak, was downed by the party 
of the first part standing in moccasins. 
But, to offset this, we were making a 
thunder of a racket—talking, laughing, 
rolling rocks and rustling brush—when 
we came upon the four bucks, and they 
were killed within 300 yards of where we 
sat down, talking, to fix Mac’s foot, which 
he had injured. Three were within 175 
yards of us, on an open, rocky peak, with 
us in plain sight. So much for the quiet 
part of the moccasin, as aid to getting 
game. 

Before I forget it, the moccasins and 
the low, moccasin-like basket-ball shoes 
developed one most desirable feature. We 
had sent out the pack-train, and we three 
were hunting alone while we were in 
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WORM’S-EYE VIEW OF MOCCASIN AND 
CRUISER 


there. Our kills we had to lug in across 
our backs. 

So the day we killed the merry four on 
the high peak—some mile up the peak, 
and three miles more up a canyon minus 
trail, with a storm coming on—we had the 
job of lugging in eight hams, sixteen 
backstraps, four hides, three heads—not 
taking Wen’s prong-horn—and our rifles, 
besides my rucksack. 

The total load for the two went over 
200 pounds. The road lay down through 
dense manzanita, over rocks, and in the 
canyon, along a steep slope with a little 
brush and a little of everything as variety. 

We were all day making the deer fit to 
carry and getting in, but we got there, 
and the point is that in spite of 100 
pounds each, or more, we did not turn 
an ankle, the thing I feared most of all. 
The man of around 145 pounds cannot 
lug a top-heavy, clumsy load of meat and 
heads of 100 pounds weight over such 
country and not fear a bad fall. Other 
experience carrying in deer, either whole 
or the available parts, demonstrated to me 
at least that the moccasin, close to the 
ground, is the only safe footgear, because 
there is no tendency for the foot to roll 
as it does when confined in a stiff shoe, 
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with a sole and heel to handicap it. 
Queerly enough, with this extra weight 
the moccasins did not slip half so much. 

I pondered the matter after I got home, 
and decided to make one more try for a 
shoe that would be close to an all-round 
shoe, although such an animal does not 
really exist. 

I put some specifications up to the 
manufacturers, calling for a shoe of moc- 
casin weight and softness and flexible, but 
having enough sole to hold hobs. They 
tackled it, and the shoes came. I am in- 
clined to think they are—to be British 
again—a little bit of all right. 

They weigh just 17 ounces each, in 12- 
inch height. Weigh your own 12-inch 
shoe, if you own one, of 7 size. They 
are purely moccasin in softness of leather 
and flexibility. The sole is just as light 
as can be, and hold hobs, a bit of rolled, 
tough oak-tan, and the hobs are riveted 
to keep them from tearing out. The heel 
is a low one of rubber. The tops are of 
the lightest, most flexible leather, like a 
glove. They are waterproofed, of course, 
and sewed with a seam that in all my 
hiking has never ripped. The soles are 
sewed on. And, as I said before, with all 
the waterproofing, which adds weight— 
with the laces, hobs, rubber heels and all 
—the shoes weigh 17 ounces each, or just 
about a pound—50 per cent—lighter than 
the high hobbed boots I wore into the 
Siskiyous. Yet they have most of the vir- 
tues of the moccasin in lightness and flex- 
ibility, and have the holding ability of the 
hobbed shoe. 

They will be more noisy than the pure 
moccasin, and when the going permits I’ll 
use that moccasin. But for use in the 
damp or brushy country, where hobs are 
better than moccasins because of the foot- 
ing, I believe I’ve got the nearest thing 
yet turned out in an all-round shoe. Light 
hobbed shoes of moccasin type are noth- 
ing new, but light hobbed boots of the 
moccasin flexibility and quality—and 
weight of a pound each in 12-inch height 
—are something new. 

Just as a little side-light on the wearing 
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qualities of my double-soled moccasin, 
waterproofed, which | wore far more than 
half the time in that hard country: the 
soles show not the slightest trace of wear, 
and not a seam has ripped out. They are 
as fit for another trip as when they were 
new. I attribute most of this to the 
waterproofing, and to the fact that no 
rock ever gets a fair grind at the flexible 
sole of a moccasin. 

When we came out, with bad weather 
hanging above the mountains, we made 
through the 28 miles over the Siskiyous, 
via a most rocky trail and with a hard 
climb sandwiched in, during one day, the 
last three hours in pitch darkness. As a 
last trial of the moccasin idea, I wore 
them home over this trail, for the 28 
miles, and my feet rejoiced all the way. 
This 28 miles of rocky, little used trail 
would have worn out some shoes, but 
the moccasins never showed that they 
had been worn since the last day’s 
hunting. 

Just as a little side-light of the choice of 
the always infallible backwoodsman, who 
is really about as poor an example of the 
hunter, experience considered, as you can 
find anywhere: the people along that 
rough, mountainous State borderline in- 
variably hunt in thick-soled hobbed shoes 
of the sort sold by the general stores to 
yokels. They are stiffer and worse by far 
than any sportsman’s boot—my own 14- 
inchers, for example. They do manage to 
get the meat, at that, so the hobbed shoe, 
and the crackling of the broken sticks 
and the grating on the rocks evidently 
have less effect than one would imagine. 

I am commencing to believe that 
“horseshoes,” pure luck, plays so large a 
part in finding and shooting game that one 
can utterly overdo this quiet going—to 
the eminent risk of his neck. 

But there is no denying the lessening of 
fatigue and the freedom from blisters and 
the general easy progress of the moccasin, 
where footing will permit. When it will 
not, then the closer one clings to the moc- 
casin in weight and softness and flexibil- 
ity the better off he will be. 





First Aid in the Woods 


By Warren H. Miller 


IIIS article is intended as a compan- 
T ion piece to “The Medicine Man in 

the Woods,” which appeared in the 
April issue of FreLp AND STREAM. In that 
the various ailments and sicknesses which 
beset campers, and the cures therefor, 
were treated; the present deals more par- 
ticularly with accidents. No camp medi- 
cine kit is complete which takes no ac- 
count of wounds, bruises and such camp 
and trail injuries. They are sure to come 
on any prolonged trip, but, given an anti- 
septic lotion, some bandage and some hos- 
pital lint, any intelligent sportsman can 
handle the ordinary cases successfully. 

First and foremost among camp acci- 
dents come wounds. They are of all sorts, 
from axe and knife cuts, abraded shins 
and tin-can cuts, to a violent blood-poison- 
ing infection from such a source as a 
hemlock splinter. The secret of manage- 
ment of all wounds is the care of germs. 
Billions of them light on the raw surface 
of the smallest cut, poisoning the flesh, 
entering the bodily system, and setting up 
a whole train of complications that have 
little to do with the original wound. Be- 
fore the importance of germs was appre- 
ciated it was thought impossible to heal 
up a wound by “first intention”—that is, 
the two surfaces to reunite and heal at 
once. Nearly all of them required a pain- 
ful process of suppuration, inflammation, 
fever, and finally healing by slow granu- 
lation until the scar was filled with new 
flesh from the bottom up. Both walls of 
the cut became infected, each had its 
separate problem of germ fighting to go 
through with, and, when both were healed, 
by granulation the well was gradually 
filled up with new flesh. 

Nowadays the able surgeon so carefully 
guards the surface of the cut from germs 
that a healing by first intention in a few 
days’ time is quite common. A deep cut 
must first be physically clean and then 


septically clean—that is, the “bugs” are all 
killed out of it. A drain is then put in 
and the wound protected with a wet dress- 
ing, some form of antiseptic poured on a 
pad of lint and kept continually wet. At 
the same time the wound must be kept 
warm, and to meet these two conflicting 
conditions an outer bandage of wool blan- 
keting or mackinaw is kept on, thus con- 
serving the heat. Cold allows the germs 
to get the upper hand, in spite of your 
antiseptics, and the wound inflames and 
suppurates. 

A certain amount of suppuration, how- 
ever, is inevitable, and to provide an 
outlet for this is the function of the drain. 
This is generally a strip of linen, free 
from fine fibers and dipped in some anti- 
septic like iodoform. The cut heals from 
the far edges towards the center, all sup- 
puration going towards the drain, where 
it escapes. This yellow pus is exceedingly 
poisonous. Loaded with hostile germ life, 
if you allow it to spread on the skin the 
germs will climb down the hair follicles 
and set up surface boils that are exceed- 
ingly painful and hard to get rid of, be- 
sides retarding recovery of the main 
wound. Wherefore, be careful in manag- 
ing the drain. It generally requires taking 
out twice a day and the pus gently urged 
to come to the vent. As fast as any comes 
up it must be removed with the utmost 
care, being kept from touching your own 
skin or anyone else’s. Carelessness in this 
matter is inexcusable, yet few outdoors- 
men realize how deadly is that matter 
from a wound, and how much the success 
of the recovery depends on its elimination. 
Never let it get confined in a wound; it 
promptly poisons all the adjacent tissues, 
its poison sets up fever in the patient, and 
you are liable to have a serious case of 
blood poisoning. 

Do not probe a deep fresh wound; note 
first if an artery has been cut, by watch- 
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ing for any rhythmic pulsation. If none, 
treat the wound with your antiseptic 
(which will cause about all the pain the 
patient can bear at that time) and put in 
the drain, a narrow strip of sterilized 
linen about a quarter of an inch wide, 
dipped in your lotion. Then the wet dress- 
ing, and the wool cover, and get him off 
to bed where he can rest easy. Such a 
wound will be germless and will heal by 
first intention if kept so. The drain will 
tell you when it is ready to come out by 
the patient complaining of it. When 
withdrawn, whatever pus has accumulated 
in the wound will come out with gentle 
pressure and should be most carefully ab- 
sorbed. Put in a new drain if you have 
the linen; if not, wash the old one thor- 
oughly in the antiseptic lotion and replace 
with the blunt end of a needle as probe 
or pusher. It will not go down so far this 
time, and the wound will heal under it. 
The next day again remove the drain. and 
clear the pus, and very little of the drain 
will need to go back. The last day it may 
be taken out altogether, as the botttom of 
the wound will now be so near the surface 
that any further suppuration of pus will 
run right into the wet bandage. This 
bandage is to be continually soaked in 
antiseptic lotion and frequently changed. 
And do not do as I once did, in blissful 
ignorance—turn the pad over on the 
wound. That is fatal to the rest of the 
body politic, for the spot over the wound, 
which is full of pus, is then transferred 
over to fresh skin, and at each such spot 
there will come later a painful surface 
boil. In camp the dressing pads must be 
washed and used over again, as one cannot 
bring along a hospital storeroom of 
dressings. Wash first clean in ordinary 
water, then boil ten minutes, and, finally, 
dip in your lotion and the pad is ready 
for use again. 

All this raises the vitally important 
question: What sterilizing agents have we 
in the woods? Suppose you have no anti- 
septics along, and your bunkie has cut his 
foot badly with the axe? First of all is 
your old friend the camp fire. Heat will 
kill any germ. If you have not even 
water, hold the knife or needle or other 
probe over the fire; let it get very hot, 
and then use when it cools down so you 
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can bear your hand on it easily. It will 
have accumulated few or no germs in that 
time. You can even use the point of your 
stickpin this way without danger, if 
heated first. Then, for sterilizing band- 
ages, you have boiling water. Anything 
boiled is sterilized, but, of course, it will 
not stay so. However, with boiled band- 
ages alone you can manage a case in the 
woods, as germs are comparatively infre- 
quent, except for those cultured by the 
patient himself. In lieu of any other anti- 
septic, use your whisky flask. The alcohol 
in it is powerfully sterilizing and the 
wound and surface of the skin can be 
washed with it to prevent infection. But 
a positive medicinal germicide is the thing 
to have, and here the conditions of porta- 
bility require capsules or tablets which 
can be dissolved to make a great quantity 
of lotion. The three germicides that I 
have had the most to do with are carbolic 
acid, boric acid and potassium perman- 
ganate. All three come in highly com- 
pressed form. Potassium permanganate 
one-grain tablets make four ounces of 
lotion; three six-grain tablets of boric 
acid make two ounces of lotion, and a 
quarter teaspoonful of the concentrated 
form of carbolic acid known as “zyratol” 
makes half a pint of lotion. The former 
two are in my big medicine kit for long 
trips into wild country. The latter, in one 
of the eight vials of my vest-pocket kit, 
goes on the little monthly week-end camps. 

If a man is much run down in health, 
the merest scratch may result in the se- 
verest possible case of blood poisoning. 
Unfortunately many of us let our business 
affairs run away with us to the point 
where, when we do hit the trail, a lot of 
general repairs on the body itself must 
be made. In such a case a poisonous 
wood like hemlock may bring on a terri- 
ble case from a mere splinter. Carpen- 
ters, who handle much hemlock joist, have 
frequent cases of blood poisoning from 
it, and I had one this spring from the 
same cause. As it was the second one in 
two months, and the only case of the kind 
in my life, the doctors are still puzzling 
whether it may have been just infection 
from being thoroughly run down or an 
aftermath of the typhoid and diphtheria 
injections I had to take because of sick- 
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ness in the family. As both cases were 
in the left arm, which had to bear the 
brunt of all the injections, suspicions point 
to the antitoxic serums. , However, as 
anyone may have such a case in camp, 
and as the two cases were handled in ex- 
actly opposite manner, I will describe 
both as samples of treatment. The first 
came just about a month after the typhoid 
injection. I was up at the Bronx Zoo 
and had got a small scratch somehow, in 
the reptile-house. Unlike most scratches 
this one, instead of healing up, started to 
infect and in a few days the whole hand 
was swollen up and very painful. At- 
tempts to open it with a knife resulted in 
nothing, and so, on the advice of friends, 
I went over to the Roosevelt Hospital. 

“Boil or infection, Doc?” I inquired, 
holding out the paw. 

“Both!” declared the interne in charge 
of the emergency station. “The incision 
set, please,” he murmured to the attendant 
nurse. They sat me down, and the doctor 


took up what appeared to be a small, 
sharp chisel with about a 1/16-inch edge. 
With this he jabbed around through the 
small hole in the skin representing the 


head of the infection. He cut my in- 
flamed and painful tissues like an orange, 
and, as I did not flinch, he had a fine 
time! Blood, and more or less pus 
streamed out. Next, in went the drain, 
about two inches of linen wicking loaded 
with antiseptic, and the pain of the knife 
was as nothing compared to that! 

“Hurt much?” he inquired sympatheti- 
cally. “—Gee! His ears are white—a 
little ammonia, please.” I swigged it 
down and took a rest, while he put on a 
wet pad and bandage. 

“Cook it in water, as hot as you can 
stand, for half an hour at a time. The 
more heat it gets the quicker you'll be 
through.” 

I cooked it religiously, about four times 
aday. The infection drained a rich, dark- 
red pus steadily for about a weck, and 
finally the doctor took out the drain alto- 
gether and swabbed the interior with 
iodine—another smarty operation! Il 
went quail shooting with that hand and 
kept the orifice open with my surgical kit 
knife for a week, when the last of it 
disappeared. 
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The second infection started with a 
hemlock splinter driven deep into the soft 
flesh between thumb and forefinger. It 
stung like a fire and would not be quieted. 
I tried opening it with the knife, but could 
produce nothing. At that a good 
clean opening cut, with a treatment of 
collodion, would possibly have stopped the 
infection, but as I had neither collodion 
nor “new skin,” it rapidly spread until the 
whole left hand was like a lobster’s claw. 
My thumb and forefinger were utter 
strangers to each other! ‘This infection 
had no central point where it could be 
opened like the other, so the treatment 
was a wet antiseptic bandage, constantly 
maintained. Ordinary sterilized water will 
do, in lieu of anything else, but an anti- 
septic is far better. In my case the solu- 
tion of zyratol or carbolic acid was used, 
as its direct action on the germs through 
the pores of the skin is considerable, and 
it gradually reduced the swelling on the 
back of the hand and concentrated it 
around the base of the thumb. I cooked 
the hand three times a day as long as it 
could be borne, and noticed that after 
every cooking came a decided relief; in 
fact, whenever the pain would get unbear- 
able, a cooking was the best temporary 
relief. Twice I took it to the doctor and 
begged him to open it, but as it was still 
hard and immovable, there would be noth- 
ing gained by that. You must wait until 
gentle pressure shows that there is plenty 
of movable pus below the surface. Finally 
relief came at the end of the week. | 
had been up all night with the thing, and 
unlike a boil there was no visible head, 
but the flesh had softened around the base 
of the thumb and it was ready to open. A 
quick, strong gash, two inches long and 
half an inch deep, with a sharp surgical 
knife, did the business, and all the terrible 
results of the week’s battle between my 
blood and the germs tumbled out. Knead- 
ing it gently, we got pus from all over 
the hand, up under the main tendons, the 
finger bones—the whole hand was in- 
fected, and in the old days it might have 
required amputation. Then the drain— 
ouch !—and a big thick pad soaked with 
zyratol and a lot of bandage. To keep it 
warm, yet wet, I hit on the scheme of 
wrapping around the outside of the whole 
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works a strip of 32-ounce gray mackinaw, 
four inches wide and maybe a foot long. 
This wound only suppurated three days, 
and under the favorable impulse of the 
warm mackinaw was healed by “first in- 
tention” in a week. These two cases will 
give the reader a general view of what to 
do in cases of blood poisoning in camp. 
If there is any recognizable head, open 
freely; if not, bring to some central loca- 
tion and then open. With plain surface 
boils, poultice with wet bandages (ordi- 
nary wet bread makes a good poultice) ; 
open in about three days, or even sooner, 
and look for a small green core to be dis- 
charged in a few days. It may be picked 
out with a needle as soon as ready. Dur- 
ing the whole course of the boil, use the 
utmost care to prevent any pus spreading 
over the surface of the skin and starting 
another boil, and keep the poultice satu- 
rated with antiseptic lotion. Any form 


of sulphur is good to be given internally 
in such cases—flowers of sulphur tablets, 
calcium sulphide tablets, or, as a laxative, 
Epsom salts (sodium sulphate). 

Do not stitch a wound unless absolutely 
necessary; better depend on holding the 


lips together with bandages. And, in 
changing a bandage, do not try to unwrap 
it, as each turn puts a fresh kink in the 
bandage. Rather, start a roll with the end 
of your bandage and run this roll round 
and round the arm or hand, taking up the 
bandage nice and flat. 

Another surface infection is poison ivy, 
to which some are immune and others 
easily infected. It is caused by an ex- 
tremely acrid oi! which exudes from the 
under side of the poison-ivy leaf, and, if 
it gets on your skin, will irritate like 
vitriol. Scratching simply spreads the oil 
until you have a patch of it here and there 
all over your skin. Eczema ointment is a 
quick relief from the pain and puffiness 
caused by poison ivy. This has generally 
for a base lead subacetate, a 2-grain tab- 
let of which will make 2'4 ounces of 
solution. This tablet is the one used for 
bruise and sprain lotions, and a vial of 
them is in my large medicine kit. The 
commonest woodland remedies are, first, 
tobacco juice—just bathe with a decoc- 
tion of smoking tobacco in a little water— 
second, decoction of sassafras root, and 
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raw juice of the jewel weed rubbed on 
the spot. For a mineral remedy, a little 
of the baking soda out of your pack 
rubbed on the spot is good. 

About on a parallel with poison ivy is 
sunburn as a minor camp ailment. In 
beach camping one is too apt to under- 
estimate the power of old Sol, and before 
you know it your legs are a brilliant pink 
and your arms and back a sight to behold. 
You feel hot and chilly by turns, as the 
wind blows through the tent walls, and 
you cannot sleep. I usually sidetrack all 
this by keeping the sun off in the first 
place with wool. The Apaches and 
Navaho, who have the most to do with 
the sun, habitually dress in buckskin, cov- 
ering legs and arms from the sun, as no 
amount of toughening will render one 
immune to its rays. Wool pants worn 
along the beach are hot, but nowhere near 
so much as khaki trousers, with the sun 
beating right down on your legs. Like all 
burns, you want something that will pene- 
trate the burned skin and heal. Carbol- 
ized vaseline is fine, both for preventing 
entrance of germs and healing the burned 
parts. Unguentine is a similar compound, 
and if you have neither, make a lotion of 
plain baking soda from your cook kit. A 
wet bandage over the burn until the new 
skin forms is the treatment. Most small 
burns come from not having cooking 
gloves around the camp fire, and after a 
patch of soda poultice has been applied, 
rub on some sort of a salve—even beef 
tallow or butter will do—and ignore the 
burn from that time on. Ten-cent brown 
cotton cooking gloves are the best pre- 
ventative I know, besides allowing you to 
handle pots and firebrands with impunity, 
and making the cook’s job far less of a 
source of woe and bedevilment than it was 
before those precious gloves were dis- 
covered, 

Sprained ankle comes next in the line 
of common trail accidents. When I got 
mine I did not know it. It felt like an 
ordinary twist or wrench, but the pain 
from it did not subside, and no amount of 
hugging trees while my partner yanked on 
the foot seemed to do any good. It was 
a proper sprain, all right, and I took to 
my bunk and stayed there a week while 
the sprain was bandaged, dressed with a 
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wet compress of lotion of lead subacetate, 
and cooked in water as hot as could be 
borne every few hours. We made a ham- 
mock out of a ground cloth and some rope 
swung between two trees, so I could have 
the foot well up in the air. At that, | 
got on it again too early; just ordinary 
walking at the end of the week’s rest will 
answer on a pinch, but one must be care- 
ful, which I was not, for the next day I 
had another wrench on that poor ankle— 
which set it on fire! Lord, how that 
hurt! I could barely touch the foot on 
the ground, and had to limp back to camp 
with my arm on my partner’s shoulder. 
This time it was a two weeks’ loaf before 
I could be up and about again. Cooking 
to discourage the germ life, and a wet 
lotion to keep down inflammation; keep- 
ing out of cold with a bandage and a wool 
jacket—these are all needed to bring 
around a sprain. 

The easiest bone to get broken is the 
collar bone. An ordinary fall from a tree 
or down a mountain slope will do it if 
you land right. Hurts some, but not much, 
but the hurt will not go away. Gets worse. 
We really did not know how to treat the 
one that I got, and after several futile and 
painful efforts to spring it back into place, 
my arm was bandaged tight to my side 
and left so for three weeks. The ends of 
the collar bone knitted together side by 
side, instead of end to end, with the result 
that I bear an unsightly knob on my left 
collar bone to this day. The proper treat- 
ment is to roll as large a pad as can be 
comfortably borne and insert it under the 
patient’s arm. The lower part of the arm 
is then bandaged tight to the side, and the 
leverage of it on the pad pulls the collar 
bone away from the stub end of it at- 
tached to your neck, and the two ends are 
thus held opposite and just touching. 
When the knit takes place you then get 
a smooth job. 

I never had a major fracture, but my 
brother broke his arm on one of our trips. 
I: was a simple fracture, one break, noth- 
ing cut internally by the ragged edges. 
We set it with strong pull on the arm, and 
with foot in the armpit for a brace. A 
broken bone will always show up shorter 
than the other, because the big muscles 
contract and force the stumps past each 
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other. Next, the arm was swathed in all 
the shirts and soft things in camp and laid 
in an elm-bark splint. Bandaging it with a 
strip of clean tarp held it in place, and in 
ten days it was ready to take off. Inter- 
nal injuries by the broken stubs would 
have caused fever, internal bleeding and 
suppuration, and we would maybe have 
had to go down after it with a surgical 
knife. They went into me three-quarters 
of an inch one time, to get at an internal 
complication of the sort. If no large 
arteries are in the neighborhood, it is rea- 
sonably safe to do; in any event, the 
swelling and inflammation will show a 
head that will be safe to puncture when 
it gets somewhat soft. Internal absorp- 
tion of the poisons of the wound will be 
indicated by powerful night sweats. Ii 
these pass without further complications, 
the body has triumphed; if fever comes 
on, cook the place and eventually open it 
and get in a drain. 

The process of forming new bone is a 
gradual one, much slower than the forma- 
tion of new flesh. From ten days to three 


weeks are needed to make a good joint, 
during which time the patient must be 


kept quiet in camp; no better place in the 
world to heal him! If it is a bad fracture 
with ends driven through the flesh, you 
will be in for wound complications and 
had best send out for a surgeon, as he 
can get in to your camp before any great 
complications are set up by the wound. 
While waiting for him, treat the wound 
just like any other; dress with antiseptic 
wet bandages, keep out germs, and drain 
out any suppuration that forms. Give pa- 
tient calcium sulphide tablets three times 
a day and feed little, especially when 
fever is present. 

Gunshot wounds and’ snake bites are 
camp accidents that you read about a 
lot and never have to treat. In the 
former, if shotgun pellets, you are in 
for a quantity of small wounds, the sum 
of which will cause the patient much dis- 
tress. Dig out the pellets that can be 
easily reached; those far in are best left 
alone, and the body will form a cyst 
around them. Dress as in any other 
wound, and fight off the germs that will 
get in and make more trouble than the 
bullets. In a rifle wound, the first thing 
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to look for is not the bullet, but a cut 
artery. Bleeding from any of the great 
arteries will cause death in short order, 
so look for bright red blood in spurts. If 
you find such coming out from the depths 
of the wound, the bullet has cut an artery 
and you must find the end, tie it up and 
stop the outflow of blood. Stop blood 
flow by pressure on the heart side of 
wound; your thumb dug into the flesh 
above the wound will generally locate it, 
and the pulsations will stop. If not, put 
on a tourniquet of your handkerchief tied 
loose and a stick inserted. Twisting on 
the stick tightens up the handkerchief and 
stops the flow. Work hard and fast, for 
you cannot keep it tight long. Open the 
wound and look for the end of the artery. 
Tie it up with anything for the present.; 
the gut snell of a trout fly is the best 
thing in your outfit. You can now re- 
lease the tourniquet and allow circulation 
to resume, watching the wound for any 
more bleeding. Most of the large blood 
vessels adjacent will have emptied them- 
selves by this time, and you ought to have 
little bleeding and be ready for the anti- 
septics. Do not distress the patient any 


more than is necessary at this stage; a 
light, wet dressing is ample until he gets 


over the shock of the wound. A little 
later you can come on with the regular 
dressing. Potassium permanganate solu- 
tion seems to be peculiarly efficacious in 
stopping minor bleedings. 

In the rare case of snake bite, two 
things not to do are to be borne in mind: 
Don’t waste any time trying to suck out 
poison, and don’t fill your man up with 
whiskey. The point of a rattler’s fang is 
so tiny that it makes an infinitesimal hole 
through the cuticle, the thick under-skin. 
A large quantity of poison has been de- 
posited under the skin and into one of the 
surface blood vessels, whence it will reach 
the heart in about twenty minutes, ruining 
everything as it goes and causing the vic- 
tim an intense amount of pain. Now, to 
try and suck it out through those little 
holes, when the snake used the whole pres- 
sure of his jaw in forcing it in, is futile. 
True, the two holes of the fang look big 
—two large red spots; what you see is 
but the bruise of the stout upper part of 
the fang; the tiny point is what counts. 
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Therefore, jab in with your knife, at 
least a quarter of an inch deep, above the 
wound, two slits leading down to the two 
holes; let out all the blood in the vessels 
adjacent to the bite, and rub in a little 
potassium permanganate. Wrap the upper 
arm or leg in bandages with a thick dress- 
ing of some such unguent as carbolated 
vaseline or antiphlogistine, and keep up 
the victim’s vitality with whiskey—not too 
much, but enough to keep him feeling 
good and his heart speeded up to about 
ninety beats a minute. Kill the snake and 
stay where you are; don’t attempt to get 
back to camp until the first depression is 
over. Fire a lost-man signal to bring the 
others to you; put a tourniquet above the 
bite; suck out all the blood from your cuts 
that will come, and take it easy. No snake 
bite that does not show the two poison 
fangs is to be feared at all; a bite with 
just a semi-circle of teeth-marks is made 
by one of the non-poisonous species. If 
you have the iron-strychnine-quinine tab- 
lets in camp, send for them and give one 
tablet as a bracer. For direct treatment 
of the wound, a number of plants grow 
in our country, the commonest of which 
in the East is ordinary blue violet, much 
used by the Iroquois, and there is also 
rattlesnake plantain and snakeroot. In 
the first a poultice of the crushed leaves 
is applied direct to the wound and the re- 
gion above it, and with the other two a 
poultice of the crushed root is used in the 
same way. These remedies are not to be 
sneezed at; they will prevent many pain- 
ful after effects of the bite, as your arm 
or leg is badly infected and will come out 
later with painful blood-poisoning dis- 
charges, similar to those described in the 
first part of this article. 

A fatal accident of camp life, and one 
that is more the tragedy because so need- 
less, is drowning. People who cannot swim 
should not go in canoe parties or fishing 
boats. It is as much a duty to learn how 
to swim as to learn your arithmetic, 
though our pedagogical authorities make 
the one compulsory and ignore the other. 
An upset canoe, an overturned boat, both 
of them extremely common accidents on 
the wilderness trail, will quite likely be- 
come a tragedy if one of the party cannot 
keep himself afloat. Act quick and fast 
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in such a case. Dive for him and keep 
it up until found. Look for bubbles on 
the surface near where he was last seen. 
When brought up and towed ashore he 
will, of course, be unconscious and appar- 
ently dead, but there is not a minute to 
lose for the next two hours. Get the body 
over a tree, a boat, your knee if nothing 
else offers, and do it quickly. Reach in 
mouth, tickle his throat with your third 
finger, and pull out his tongue; jounce up 
and down, to run water out of stomach 
and lungs. Keep up until you have gotten 
out all the water and mucus that will 
come. Then lay victim on his back with 
a rest of any kind under his shoulders, so 
as to throw out his chest; kneel behind his 
head and grasp his wrists, pulling the 
arms directly back over his head. Hold 
a second or two, and return to his sides, 
squeezing in the wrists on the ends of 
ribs, the object being to expel the air let 
in by the forward movement of the hands. 
Repeat about eighteen times a minute. 
This artificial respiration is one of the 
greatest reliances for getting the patient 
going again on his own account. Mean- 
while, let someone else be getting his gar- 
ments loose about chest and neck (look 
out that you do not jam his necktie, which 
is soaking wet and had better be cut than 
waste any time over it), and then your 
helper gets at arms and legs, vigorously 
chafing them and stroking the blood back- 
wards towards the heart. Another man 
can be getting ready hot-water bottles, hot 
stones and blankets, and as soon as the 
drowned one shows signs of life give a 
little brandy or whiskey, wrap him up and 
put hot-water bottles at feet and sides. 
Do not give up these efforts for hours, 
no matter how fatigued you may be; it is 
your bunkie’s one chance for his life, and 
if you give up he is gone. Most cases 
come around in thirty minutes; some have 
gone as long as two hours without a sign 
of life. 

A similar case to drowning is numbness 
from freezing. One is in danger from 
freezing in almost any hunting trip in the 
late fall, when the mercury is apt to take 
a drop below zero. The commonest case 
of freezing is your ears. They ache, as is 
their custom, for a time and call for in- 
cessant chafing, but presently you forget 
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all about them, and then come to realize 
that your ear has no more feeling than 
an old shoe. The inexperienced twist the 
ear about and laugh at the lack of sensa- 
tion, but they are laying up for themselves 
an immense deal of trouble. All the fibers 
in your ear are frozen, and when you 
bend it you break tissues right and left, 
and when thawed out they are very much 
in the same condition as if badly bruised. 
Wherefore, when you find the ear frozen, 
do not bend it roughly about, but get right 
at it with a handful of snow, chafing it 
all over the surface. As the snow melts 
in your hand it gradually thaws the ear 
out, and you may get it back to normal 
without any great results. As soon as you 
get back to camp rub an ointment on it; 
camphorated oil is the best thing I know; 
if not, carbolized vaseline, unguentine, any 
healing salve—balsam sap and deer fat, if 
nothing else. The ear will swell and turn 
red, and in a few days will slough off the 
dead skin and flesh. The same treatment 
applies to frozen nose and frozen fingers 
and toes; never expose to heat or any 
sudden change of temperature; restore 
gradually, first snow, then ice water, then 
cool water, and finally warm water when 
circulation has been restored. Obviously, 
chafing in the direction of the heart to 
aid in the return of circulation is neces- 
sary; also an immediate stop, to build a 
fire and get the whole body comfortable 
and in a resistive capacity. Most freeze- 
ups occur from negligence, such as ex- 
posure of some member, or wet moccasin 
not attended to. I have had my ear freeze 
when I was pushing along comfortably 
and cheerily and utterly unconscious that 
any part of me was in immediate danger. 
In case a man is brought into camp frozen 
numb, undress him in the tent and apply 
ice-cold snow water cloths all over him, 
chafing incessantly at the extremities until 
he shows signs of consciousness. Then 
apply gradually warmer cloths, and finally 
stimulants—hot tea, hot-water bottles and 
hot blankets—until he is warm and com- 
fortable again. Spirits of camphor, a few 
drops in water, given internally, follow 
next; even when only faint signs of life 
are appearing, a few drops of the raw 
camphor on the tongue will aid wonder- 
fully in restoration. 
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Electric shock acts much the same way 
as drowning and is treated in the same 
manner. One is not likely to encounter 
electricity in the woods unless one blun- 
ders into a high-tension power wire that 
has come down from storm, etc. 
case I ever had of it was from a man 
who attempted to pick up such a down 
wire. It looked innocent, but as soon as 
he lifted it from the ground, thereby put- 
ting himself in the path of the current, it 
threw him head over heels and he was 
dead when picked up. 

A final set of ailments are those which 
come to the feet. You are on them most 
of the time, and the commonest complaint 
is tired and aching feet. At the midday 
stop, if in camp, I know of no better 
recreation than to give those poor feet a 
bath in alum water with some salt added. 
Two alum tablets and a tablespoonful of 
salt in a quart of water in the camp basin; 
bathe one foot at a time, letting them 
stand in the solution. It will brace them 
up like new feet. Guard against blisters, 
principally by plenty of sockage. I never 
have had blistered feet, because I always 
have lots of socks on—never counted them 
all at any one time—but my friends have 
all had more or less trouble from boot 
chafing and stone bruises. A boot blister 
is not to be sneezed at, nor to be walked 
with unless it is essential to make prog- 
ress. Better stay in camp a day or so, with 
the foot bandaged and a wet dressing of 
lead subacetate lotion on it. Then, when 
ready to walk, daub the remains over with 
a smear of carbolized vaseline and a pad 
on it covered with surgical tape run across 
at right angles, and then muster the socks, 
as many pairs as the moccasins will al- 
low, and go your ways. Do not interview 
the boot again for a week, and meanwhile 
stretch it and dress it with the axe handle. 

Cut foot with the axe requires treat- 
ment like any wound; victim kept in his 
tent, and if a bad one he may have to be 
carried out of the woods on an improvised 
stretcher. The simplest and quickest is 
that made by the Boy Scouts with two 
coats and two staves. The coat sleeves 
are first turned inside out and put end to 
end, with the coat tails touching. Staves 


are run through both pairs of sleeves on 
either side, and the coats are then but- 
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toned up the breast buttons. Thus you 
have the two staves passing along inside 
the coats. This stretcher is strong and 
quickly improvised and is carried with the 
button sides of the coats down. A good 
stretcher can be made of a tent floor cloth 
or pack tarp sewed to make a long bag 
with open ends and two poles run through 
it. If patient is severely injured and there 
is time, better make a regular carrying 
frame of poles and cross sticks with about 
a foot of browse shingled atop of it. On 
this a blanket, and you have a bed that 
can be carried over rough mountain trails 
without causing the sufferer too much 
anguish. As a rule it is best not to move 
a hurt man from the scene of his injury 
until first aid has rendered him somewhat 
easy and he is over the first shock. If, 
however, the exposed position, night com- 
ing on, inclement weather, or such cause 
makes a return to camp imperative, he can 
be carried by even a small man for a long 
distance using the “fireman’s lift.” Get 
your right shoulder between his legs and 
grasp his right leg with your right hand. 
His body will hang over your left shoul- 
der to your right side. Grab his right wrist 
with your left hand. Transfer his wrist 
to your right hand and and 
you have him in carrying position with 
your left hand free. Resting every little 
while, you can carry a man heavier than 
yourself an incredible distance in this 
manner. 

All ills are better prevented than cured. 
It is easy to be reckless and get yourself 
badly hurt; it is a long, slow grind getting 
back to normal again. Therefore, cut out 
the boyish heroics; be like the Airedale, 
brave, yet canny in his braveness. Don’t 
throw caution to the winds and chop wood 
in the dark; don’t try rapids that other 
better men than you have carried around; 
don’t allow loaded firearms in camp; don’t 
climb brittle trees, nor expose yourself to 
bad falls in the mountains; don’t go around 
cook fires nor in mosquitoey country with- 
out your cotton gloves; don’t wear raw, 
new shoes with insufficient room for socks 
in them, and, if liable to blood poisoning, 
treat small cuts and bruises promptly with 
“new skin” or collodion; a mere touch of 
it will do. Keep out of trouble and come 
home sound and healthy ! 
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MILES BY CANOE 


A Trip from New York City Through the Erie Canal, Along the Shores of Lakes 
frie, Huron and Michigan, Down the Mississippi to the Gulf 
and Thence Along the Coast to New York 


By JAMES 


CHAPTER II 

FTER a summer storm Lake Erie 
A becomes enchanting. One par- 
ticular storm lasted no longer 
than an hour, and was gone without leav- 
ing so much as a spot in the sky or enough 
breeze to stir the leaves. Only the sur- 
face of the water remained in action and 
the saw-teeth along the horizon to tell 
what had occurred. The waves were fast 
losing their impetus, and it was like a man 
recovering his breath after a hard run. It 
seemed as if all the elements were now 
offering us their best for a pleasant voy- 
age, if we would but try it again, as a sort 
of reparation for having so unceremon- 
iously biffed us ashore. But we couldn't. 
We and, everything were soaked. When 
we had strenuously gotten things in shape, 
when we could stop to realize that noth- 
ing under heaven would be so good as 
something to eat, the Hequembourg boys 
invited us to dinner. Maybe we didn’t do 
justice to that roast pork and mashed po- 
tatoes!—and extras—pie, real pie !—and 

Charlie craves pie, even at home! 

Next morning we were humming along 
westward under ideal conditions, just as 
if nothing had happened, with the feeling 
that we had survived a sure-enough full- 
fledged initiation without a scar, and we 
were full of glory and confidence. As 
we passed the mouth of Canadaway 
Creek, however, half a mile on, and saw 
sharp rocks sticking up everywhere for 
some distance out from shore, we felt 
there was something in luck after all. 
Yet we were almost indifferent to what 
might have happened the day before, for, 
as Warner had predicted, our nerves were 
becoming “bullet-proof,” and we saw in 
the narrow escape only a good omen of 
our voyage throughout. 

Our outfit, when we Icft New York, as 
I have told, had been organized largely 
from guesswork as to what the demands 
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would be, no one appearing to have had 
the actual experience of navigating under 
similar conditions. As we progressed, 
changes were made here and there. The 
first attempt at beaching in a surf after 
reaching the lake, showed the necessity 
for some sort of rigging. The weight of 
the canoe and cargo was rather too much 
for our combined 250 pounds of brawn 
to pick up and walk off with, as one might 
a light canoe; and there would come 
times, we learned (late events proved 
many of them), when the old lake would 
bid us get in out of the wet in a hurry. 
To meet such emergencies, we procured 
at the last camp a block and tackle, one 
end of which could be hooked in the hole 
in a plate screwed to the keel near the 
bow, and the other fastened to a tree for 
anchor or to the iron rod we carried, to 
be driven in the absence of any tree or 
other serviceable fixtures. Four six-foot 
pine boards, four inches wide, were also 
secured as a runway for the rollers, over 
which the boat could be hauled, resting 
on its six-inch keel of stout oak, which 
we had wisely specified when the canoe 
was built. When under way, the boards 
are carried as a flooring, which has since 
saved many a puncture through the soft 
cedar bottom. The rigging could be 
quickly set up and the boat hauled up out of 
harm, to be unpacked at leisure. This expe- 
dient is not necessary except in a high surf. 

We expected to pass Erie that day, but, 
when about fifteen miles from there, a 
head wind sprang up and increased so 
rapidly that it was not long before we 
were shipping water. Being loaded 
pretty heavily for’d, when we came down 
from the crest of a roller the nose would 
dig into the next wave, and it would break 
over the hood and into the boat. We 
took turns at piloting and bailing out, the 
latter being hard work, bouncing around 
as we were and the dog in the way. Sev- 














eral miles of this, and we had had enough, 
especially as it was getting worse and the 
wind worked up into almost a gale. The 
best thing seemed to be to head for a fa- 


vorable-looking beach sighted near the 
mouth of a small creek. As we turned in 
and approached, going fast before the 


waves, a strange sight suddenly met our 
eyes. Great heavens! it was the rock of 
the Sirens and they were on it! Sure 
enough, there perched on the trunk of a 
tree projecting up out of the water, were 
three pretty damsels in overalls. We 
felt a sense of doom, and there we ran 
aground. In our plight, we could almost 
hear the Siren fate-song, as we sprang 
overboard+to steady the craft in the break- 
ers that were banging it around with 
powerful impact. The Sirens fled, but in 
a moment returned with an army of satel- 
lites, who gave us a hand to beach our 
cargo of duffle and water. We called them 
our reformed Sirens, and next day they 
supped with us at our humble camp-fire 
repast. 

Erie was a short beat from there, 
and we ran into the harbor in the fore- 
noon, curious to see the work of destruc- 
tion done by the flood a few days before. 
Our Dunkirk storm had been a real cloud- 
burst here, and the river had overflowed 
and rushed in torrents through the heart 
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of the city, sweeping everything in its 


path in awful desolation. Scores of lives 
were lost, and buildings were carried 
blocks and dumped upside down. As we 
passed among the ruins, patrolled by sol- 
diers, an officer stopped us to enquire 
where we were going. We explained, as 
he looked us over suspiciously. 

“What are you doing with those?” he 
demanded, pointing to the dangerous-look- 
ing sheath-knives in our belts. We had 
forgotten to remove them and could not 
help smiling at our predicament, as we 
realized, for the first time, the appearance 
we must have made, tanned and coatless, 
with sombreros and heelless moccasins, 
and with weapons in plain view. He 
seemed impressed, however, with our ex- 
planation that they were for the purpose 
of slicing bread and pork and peeling 
spuds, and not for massacre, and let us go 
on, after ordering the knives out of sight. 

Erie harbor is protected by a curving 
neck of land called Presque Isle. When 
we put out, we found another blow had 
set in, and, smelling something coming, 
ran up on the east shore of the peninsula. 
It came, and we were held there three days 
by wind and rain. The morning of the 
second day we made an attempt to go on. 
There was still a good breeze from the 
south-west, but, as we were on the lee 

















shore and the lake in our vicinity quiet, 
we were fooled. Rounding the point, 
things looked different, and we began to 
bounce about in the nastiest kind of a 
choppy sea. As we ran on for a couple 
of miles, it kept getting worse by the min- 
ute, and suddenly a fierce-looking black 
cloud loomed up in the west. We turned 
tail and beat it back to that lee shore, as 
fast as the motor would take us, satisfied 
to let valor lose out to discretion, and 
commencing to believe what they had told 
us about this lake. In a short time it was 
blowing like fury. The rain came down 
in torrents. In the afternoon it was still 
raining, and we donned rubber coats and 
took a hike over to see the life-saving sta- 
tion. There they told us it was well we 
had turned back, for the waves outside 
were then rolling from twenty to thirty 
feet high. However, next day was better, 
and we crossed the State line into Ohio, 
camping just beyond Conneaut, said to 
be the largest ore-receiving port in the 
world. 

That day we passed a colony of eagles, 
and could plainly see the great nests at 
the tops of tall trees and the huge birds 
sailing overhead, one swiftly dipping di- 
rectly in our path and coming up with a 
fish in his talons. We were cruising about 
a mile from shore. 

From here on through the lake we made 
slow progress. Old Erie must have liked 
our company, for she fought hard to keep 
us on her shores. It was a succession of 
storms—the blows usually lasting three 
days—and no sooner would one subside 
sufficiently to make navigating possible, 
than another would drive us in, or often 
not even give us a chance to get out. Old 
mariners said they had never before seen 
anything like it; and it made us think that 
there may be something in the theory that 
all the disturbance was caused by the war 
across the Atlantic. Certainly it was a 
summer of floods and tornadoes through- 
out the globe. But it didn’t worry us. 
We were in ne hurry—carefree, and hav- 
ing the time of our lives. When unable to 
go out on the water, we made comfortable 
in camp and had plenty to keep us occu- 
pied, practicing the arts of cooking, 
mending, tinkering on the equipment, or 
taking in the neighboring country. With 
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it all, Lake Erie was marvelously fasci- 
liating in all her moods—changing with 
every hour—even in her blackest, threat- 
ening moments. And the sun did shine 
though the water was turbulent; the sun- 
sets glorious beyond description and never 
alike. Physically we were feeling like 
fighting-cocks. Our spirits never drooped 
and we had no “off” days. I recall how 
we passed through two successive days 
of the bleakest kind of constant rain and 
wind--everything drenched except inside 
our cosy tent, which was absolutely rain- 
proof. Outside awhile in our rubbers, 
water would trickle from noses and finger 
tips, but that didn’t matter. The beloved 
camp-fire was abandoned, and cooking 
operations shifted to the tent, over a little 
kerosene spray burner, where we pre- 
pared our coffee, soups, porridge, etc. It 
all seemed a new fun and we laughingly 
defied the elements to tire us out. There 
was a keen delight in bumping into the 
very heart of the most disagreeable of 
weather conditions and feeling immune. 
But more often there was no gloom in the 
atmosphere. While the surf might be 
kicking up severely enough to hold us 
ashore, the force of a hot sun, from a 
clear sky, would be mellowed by the cool 
breeze, each making of the other a com- 
fort. 

My glory was in the early mornings. 
Charlie liked to lie longer, but as Steven- 
son says, “To know what you prefer, in- 
stead of humbly saying amen to what the 
world tells you you ought to prefer, is to 
keep your soul alive.” I could not resist 
the temptation to see the first peep of a 
big red sun over the hills, or look through 
the trees, everything silent but the waves, 
and to feel that wonderful exhilaration of 
a raw, stimulating air that is present at 
no other time of the day. Patsy—bless 
his memory—soon got to know the habit, 
and, as I poked my head out of the tent, 
he would be sitting there, facing the door 
intent and expectant, waiting for the first 
sign of life. Then a bouncing romp on 
the beach to start the circulation, the dog 
retrieving sticks and ready for anything 
with action. Then I would build a fire 
and get breakfast. Sometimes, after a 
cup of coffee, Patsy and I would wander 
back in the woods near by. I love the 
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woods, where everything is alive and 
quiet; where you can look for things and 
guess what they are, and can sit on a log 
and smoke your pipe. 

Before we were through the lake, we 
changed our plans. The original inten- 
tion had been to turn the Straits of 
Mackinac and get down and out of Lake 
Michigan before cold weather set in, fol- 
lowing the sun south while boating down 
the Mississippi. We were way behind this 
schedule—due mostly to the storms, and 
partly to our yielding to the temptations to 
dally where we were having an especially 
good time. At this rate, we might be 
forced to face an unexpected condition. 
Winters are early and more severe up 
north. Suppose we should be blocked at 
the top of Lake Huron! Well, what of 
it? Were we not ready for anything, and 
wasn’t the rough, hardy life growing in its 
appeal? And wouldn’t we still be out of 
Wall Street? We were looking for new 
adventures, and in such an event could 
hibernate somewhere in upper Michigan, 
live in a log cabin, and hunt, and trap, 
and fish through the ice. It sounded 
vather good. The more we talked about 
it the more it allured, and: before we 
knew it had made up our minds to tackle 
the proposition, whether the necessity 
arose or not. The trip would be pro- 
longed, to be sure, but perhaps that had 
something to do with our decision. 

The entire journey through Lake Erie 
was eventful enough, and we met lavish 
hospitality on every hand. It was a piece 
of luck when we were compelled to beach 
on “Charlie” Hopper’s property. He had 
been known to the stage as the “Original 
Chimmie Fadden,” having created the 
part. His father had built this beautiful 
estate on the Ohio shore, befitting an 
association with the Standard Oil mag- 
nates. Hopper found us marooned up the 
beach, and nothing would do but we must 
move nearer his care and protection. For 
a week our tent nestled under a willow 
in front of his home, and when we left 
it was with a much improved outfit. As 
I remarked then, he wanted to give us 
everything that was not nailed down. 
Before reaching Cleveland, a letter from 
Mr. Van Sickles, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Yacht Club, had overtaken us, with 
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an invitation to abide there a while. We 
planned to stay over one day, but the 
welcome and good sport made it an in- 
ducement to remain four days at this most 
attractive place of the kind we had seen. 
A lot of princely good fellows we met 
there, all of whom were truly interested 
in water sports, and whose ambition did 
not appear to be limited to sitting on the 
broad piazzas, sipping highballs and 
keeping away from the water, as seems 
to be the case at a number of yacht clubs 
we knew. 

We decided to cut across the lake from 


Sandusky Bay to the Detroit River, 
touching islands, instead of winding 


around the west shore. Mouse Island 
was our first night’s shelter, and we had 
it all to ourselves, except for one unso- 
ciable critter. Charlie dug up a wild ani- 
mal and Patsy tackled him. He wished 
he hadn’t, and so did we, for the pole-cat 
came out victor, and we dreamed of 
skunks that night. East Sister Island, our 
second camp in crossing, was another 
Robinson Crusoe isle, and it inspired 
thoughts of Wall Street—by contrast. 
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From there a twelve-mile run out in the 
open to the Canadian shore, one more 
hard kick from the lake, and we were 
out of her, on up the river towards 
Detroit. We wafted her a parting kiss, 
“Good-bye, old Erie! We have beaten 
you at the game, but you are all right. 
You have given us a bully good time, and 
some day we'll be back again.” 

We landed on beautiful Belle Isle, De- 
troit’s playground. Here we bumped into 
civilization again, for I wanted to look up 
my old school-boy chum, Walter Owen, 
now one of Detroit's leading merchants. 
Then up River St. Clair and through the 
swift current at its head, out into Lake 
Huron. Ii anyone thinks Lake Huron 
cannot blow and kick up, too, let him try 
it in a canoe. To be sure, you get more 
warning than in Lake Erie, and the bil- 
lows are more rolling and less choppy, 
but the thrills are there. We ran into 
storms, severe enough to drive big 
freighters into the harbors of refuge. 

Up the west shore a piece, you will 
notice, on the map, an arm of the lake 
extending southwest—Saginaw Bay. To 
the uninitiated it is a harmless enough 
looking sheet of water, but to the mari- 
ners it’s a “bear,” especially with the wind 
in the nor’-east. We might have run 
around the shore line, but by ducking 
across the bay would cut off about a hun- 
dred miles, and we decided to chance it. 
From Caseville, Charity Island was in 
our course, half way over, and this would 
furnish a refuge in case of trouble. We 
had become so accustomed to storms and 
high seas that we might have been grow- 
ing careless of the dangers; and it is a 
queer thing that while in the midst of a 
danger you are the least conscious of it. 

The morning we ran out of Caseville 
harbor there was a breeze from the north- 
east, but the sky was clear and we wanted 
to get over—no telling when a storm 
would come and stall us for several days. 
We were anxious to be out of the lake 
before cold weather set in, and it was 
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now the middle ef October. Out in the 
bay, we found the waves higher than we 
had thought, and the wind soon began to 
increase. Higher and higher they came 
at us, as we ran in the trough. But we 
were putting the miles behind us and in 
no difficulty as yet. The beat to the island 
was twelve miles and we could make it in 
two hours at most, as we had been run- 
ning about seven miles an hour under 
average conditions. Now well out in the 
open, the faint shore line ahead in the 
distance was still a long way off. Every 
few minutes a new monster, more stupen- 
dous than any before, would come rolling 
by. Half way across, the waves were 
like mountains, and seemed to get between 
us and the sky, as we dipped down in 
the trough. But the little motor was 
humming beautifully, without a miss, and 
I managed to manoeuvre the craft to a 
successful rise. Up to the top of the 
hill, we could view our surroundings. 
Not a boat in sight! Then down, and the 
world was shut out. Now the waves were 
breaking at the crest. If one should break 
into the canoe there would be the devil to 
pay. We could sometimes divine their 
purpose as they came along and quickly 
head up; occasionally, when too swift for 
that, we leaned to the lee and took it on 
the keel. This continued at its height for 
an hour. Charity Island began to grow 
plainer. As we approached, the sea by 
degrees was diminishing but still pound- 
ing along with tremendous power. There 
was a shoal ahead, and it was white on 
top. Coming on to it, one low dip—the 
propeller grounded on the rock and th: 
motor stopped. The next roll carried us 
up and off. Adrift there meant perdition, 
but a quick turn of the fly-wheel and we 
were away. It was a Close call, but the 
little Evinrude was a brick. 

Winding into the channel, we made the 
fisherman’s harbor, and were greeted 
there as if with some doubts as to our 
sanity. “You must be crazy with the 
heat.” 


As we go to press the alarming report comes in that Messrs. 


Hurty and Marcell have not arrived at the Soo, where they were due from Cheboy- 
gan, Mich., on June 10th. Wreckage from a canoe was found, but it has not been 


confirmed that this was from their canoe. 


We trust that, even if the canoe was lost, 


the boys got ashore safely and are encamped somewhere in the woods along shore. 


Searching parties are now out looking for the canoeists. 






















he Annual Encampment of the 
Camp-Fire Club 


Held at Pine Island. Greenwood Lake, N. Y., June 7th to 11th, 1916 


The events and conditions of the various matches and tournaments held at the 
Camp-Fire Club outings will be of interest to every sportsmen’s organization in the 
country and are here given in full for the benefit of other clubs who may wish to hold 


similar field days. 


Island Camp, Greenwood Lake, N.]J., 

this year, the Club being indebted to 
Member David T. Abercrombie for ex- 
tending the hospitality of the island to its 
membership. Owing to the inclement 
weather, a cold northeast storm prevailing 
throughout the four days of the encamp- 
ment, the attendance was less this year 
than usual, but the Old Guard, the mem- 
bers to whom stormy weather has no ter- 
rors and who can be depended upon to be 
there rain or shine, were out in force and 
the various events went off with the usual 
keen rivalry and good humor. 


Tis Annual Outing was held at Pine 


RIFLE CONTEST 
Townsend Whelen, Chairman 

All rifle competitions at this outing will 
be shot at 100 yards, and, unless other- 
wise specified in the conditions of the 
match, will be shot with big-game rifles, 
offhand, using full-charge ammunition. 
No full-metal-jacketed bullets to be used. 

Each contestant will be allowed five 
sighting shots on the standard American 
target (8-inch bull’s-eye) previous to 
firing his record string, but only at hours 
stated on bulletin board. 

Each contestant should furnish his own 
ammunition, although the committee will 
have a standard hunting rifle there for 
the free use of those members who de- 
sire to compete, but who failed to bring 
their rifles with them; also ammunition 
for this rifle, for which the regular re- 
tail price will be charged. 

A small duplicate target will be given 
each competitor, showing the location of 
the hits that strike the target. 

Members should shoot their scores at 
the earliest possible moment to avoid be- 
ing hurried by a late crowd. No re- 
entries. 





No rifles are to be loaded until the com- 
petitor is on the firing-stand and has been 
given the command “Load.” 

No aiming or snapping will be allowed 
behind the firing-line, as our watchword 
must always be “Safety first.” Penalty, 
disqualification. 

Event No. 1—Rising Bear Match. 

Figure and count same as last year. 

Time of exposure, three seconds. 

Position—Offhand, with gun below el- 
bow until bear begins to show. 

Arm—Any hunting rifle with any 
sights, not telescopic; full-charge ammu- 
nition. 

The bear will be exposed in position 
not over three seconds; butt of gun to 
be held below elbow, one shot to be taken 
at each exposure. 

There will be no signal that target is 
about to be raised after the shooter once 
takes position at the firing-stand and says 
he is ready. No allowance will be made 
for failure on the part of the shooter 
thereafter. 

Perfect shot in the 8-inch circle, over 
the shoulder, will score 10, and with 
other hits valued in proportion, as shown 
by the diagram cards. 

BEAR 

Ist, Max Van Norden 

3rd, E. H. 

Event No. 2—Running Deer Match. 

The deer will run across 20 to 25 yards 
for this match. The shooter may have 
his rifle at the ready, firing offhand. He 
may call for the deer when ready, and 
it will run soon thereafter, crossing the 
space of 25 yards. A shot in the forward 
half of body, not including head or neck, 
will score 10; a hit elsewhere on the decr 
will score 7. 


2nd, Fred King 
Morse 


DEER 
Ist, Daniel J. Singer 2nd, L. A. Sexton 
3rd, E. H. Morse 

















Event No. 3—Standing Turkey Match. 
The target will be a silhouette of a 
turkey standing on a log 100 yards from 
the firing-line. The rifle used will be 
one shooting the .22 long rifle cartridge, 
rim-fire. No other cartridge allowed. 
The counting part of the target will be 
clearly marked and, when hit, a flag will 
indicate the hit. Hits only count 10. A 
miss, nothing. Five shots. Ties to be 
decided miss and out, the competitor tying 
shooting first. A Remington and Win- 
chester will be on hand for competitors, 
also ammunition. Position, any. 
TURKEY 

Ist, J. H. Trumbull 2nd, John D. Thees 

3rd, Fred King 

Event No. 4—Rocky Mountain Sheep 
Match. 

Target is a figure of a sheep one-third 
natural size, being the equivalent of a 
shot at a sheep at 300 yards distance. 

Time limit of five minutes for the five 
shots. 

Position, any: standing, kneeling, sit- 
ting or prone. 

Rifle, any; the rifle, however, must be 
powerful enough to be suitable for this 
kind of shooting and effective at distance 
of 300 yards at least. Any sights, in- 
cluding telescopic, may be used. 

Ammunition, full charge, 
loaded. 

Scoring—A hit in the forward part of 
the body, including the head and shoul- 
ders, counting 10 points. The rest of 
the body, including the legs, counting 7 
points for each hit. 

SHEEP 


Ist, Albert Tilt 2nd, Eugene Du Pont 
3rd, J. H. Trumbull 


factory 


SHotcun Events 
Eugene du Pont, Chairman 
Event No. 1—25 Target Preliminary. 
Five highest scores made Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday count. Anyone not sat- 
isfied with his shooting may re-enter and 
turn in his highest score. 


PRELIMINARIES 


Ist, J. H. Trumbull 2nd, Eugene Du Pont 
3rd, Albert Tilt 


Event No. 2—Quail Shoot. Starting 
at 16 yards, shooter walks toward the 
trap with gun below the elbow and shoots 
at two targets. Five highest scores (24 
shots) count. No re-entries. 
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QUAIL 
ist, Eugene Du Pont 2nd, Howard Hadden 


3rd, Albert Tilt 
Event No. 3—Hand Trap. Ten targets. 
Five highest scores count. No re-entries. 


HAND TRAP 


Ist, Daniel J. Singer 2nd, Howard Hadden 
3rd, Joe Hall 


Event No. 4—Camp-Fire Club Cham- 
pionship, 50 targets. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


Ist, J. H. Trumbull 2nd, Eugene Du Pont 
3rd, Albert Tilt 


In Event No. 4 Henry C. Brown has 
offered a special gold medal, with second 
and third prizes, to be shot for on a 
handicap basis. The handicaps will be 
arranged on the grounds by the com- 
mittee. 

Ammunition will be for sale on the 
grounds at eighty-five cents per box of 
twenty-five shells, which includes the cost 
of the targets. For those furnishing their 
own ammunition the cost of targets will 
be one cent. For the Hand Trap Events 
twenty-five cents for ten shells and tar- 
gets. 

REVOLVER 


Wm. S. Bogart, Chairman 


Rules of U. S. Revolver Association 
to govern all events, except that any type 
of revolver, pistol or automatic pistol may 
be used, provided the caliber is .38 or 
over, with open sights only, and full 
service loads used. 

A revolver and ammunition will be 
provided for use of those who do not 
come heeled. Ammunition will be charged 
for. 

First Event—Ten shots, slow fire, 50 
yards, Standard American 50-yard Pistol 
Target. Time limit, one minute per shot. 

BULLSEYE 

Ist, L. A. Sexton »2nd, J. H. Trumbull 

3rd, Max Van Norden 

Second Event—Skirmish run on stand- 
ing silhouette of man. One deliberate 
shot at 50 yards, when time begins. Then 
advance and shoot at 40 yards, then ad- 
vance and shoot at 30 yards, then ad- 
vance and shoot at 20 yards, then advance 
and shoot at 10 yards. All to be made 
with time limit of fifteen seconds after 
the first shot. Hits count as follows: 
Head or heart, 5; body and neck, 4; 
limbs, 2. 

Should more than fifteen seconds be 
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taken a deduction from the score would 
be made, commencing with the highest 
score and in number equal to the num- 
ber of shots made after the fifteen sec- 
onds’ time limit. 
MAN SHOOTING 
Ist, Warren Miller 2nd, J. H. Trumbull 
3rd, L. A. Sexton 
Third Event—Five shots at silhouette 
of ruffed grouse on log; distance, 15 
yards. Time limit, ten seconds for each 
shot. A hit counts 5. <A shot to be a 
hit must have entire diameter of bullet 
pass through silhouette. 
GROUSE 
Ist, J. H. Trumbull 2nd, David T. Abercrombie 
3rd, Eugene Du Pont 
Fiy CASTING 


3everly S. King, Chairman 


Accuracy—Three rings, 30 inches in 


diameter, will be placed 25, 35 and 45 
feet from the platform, respectively. Five 
casts will be made at each ring. A cast 
inside the ring or touching the ring shall 
be considered perfect. One demerit shall 
be given for each foot or fraction of a 


foot that the fly falls away from the 
target. Im lengthening the line in going 


from one target to another the contest- 
ants may make as many casts in the air, 
or false casts, as they choose; but each 
time that the fly touches the water a 
cast shall be counted. The winner shall 
be the one having the least number of 
demerits. 

Distance—The only restriction on the 
rod is that it must be a single-handed fly- 
rod, weighing not more than six ounces. 
To it’ must be attached the reel. The 
leader must be of single gut, not more 
than 9 feet long and not less than 6. 
Each contestant shall cast from the plat- 
form provided and may have eight min- 
utes to cast. Time will be taken when 
the contestant says “Ready.” Longest 
cast wins. 

DISTANCE 

Ist, Howard S. Hadden 2nd, David T. Abercrombie 

3rd, William S. Bogart 

Fry CastinG OBSTACLE, ACCURACY 

A contestant will cast from a platform 
or boat at three targets under an over- 
hanging bush, unknown distance. Five 
casts at each target. A cast inside the 
ring will be considered perfect. One de- 
merit shall be given for each foot or 








Field and Stream 


fraction of foot that the fly falls away 
from the targets. « 

In lengthening the line in going from 
one target to another the contestant may 
make as many casts in the air, or false 
casts, as he chooses, but each time the 
fly touches the water a cast shall be 


counted. The winner shall be the one 
having the least number of demerits. 
OBSTACLE 


lst, Howard S. Hadden 2nd, William S. Bogart 
3rd, David T. Abercrombie 


ACCURACY 
Ist, Julius Seymour 2nd, William S. Bogart 
3rd, Howard S. Hadden 


Bait CASTING 
Warren H. Miller, Chairman 

Distance—Any standard _bait-casting 
rod allowed, length not to exceed 6 feet; 
any reel; any bait-casting line of not less 
than eight pounds breaking strength; 
any lure not to exceed one ounce in weight 
and to have hooks removed. Highest 
average of five casts to count. Commit- 

tee to pass on all tackle. 

DISTANCE 


Ist, David T. Abercrombie 2nd, Eltinge Warner 
3rd, William S. Bogart 


Accuracy—Same tackle as above, each 
contestant to make five casts at 50 feet, 
65 feet and 80 feet distances from plat- 
form, casts to be made in rotation by 
contestants at the three distances re- 
spectively. Each foot from rim of target 
to count one demerit; total demerits to 
be divided by 15 and subtracted from 100 
to get percentage. Highest wins. 

ACCURACY 


Ist, Warren Miller 2nd, David T. Abercrombie 
3rd, Howard S. Hadden 


CANOE Sports 
Eltinge I’. Warner, Chairman 

Event No. 1—Canoe Race and Port- 
age. One man in canoe with pack fur- 
nished by committee. To start from a 
line near the canoe, with canoe in the 
water, with stern on shore. Man loads 
canoe, paddles and portages both canoe 
and pack along a staked course. Best 
time wins. Penalties for fouling, ship- 
ping water, damaging canoe, upsetting. 

PORTAGE 


lst, Jack Spence 2nd, Max Van Norden 
3rd, John S. Dickerson 


Event No. 2—Standing-up Canoe Race. 
One man in canoe standing up. Canoe- 
man allowed to ballast his canoe with 











ballast 


committee. 
Course will be staked: straightaway, turn 


furnished by the 


and back. A full turn must be made 
around the stake. Penalties for fouling, 
shipping water, losing position, damaging 
canoe, upsetting. 
STANDING 
ist, Jack Spence 2nd, W. F. Patterson 
3rd, Eltinge Warner 


Water BoILinc 
Max Van Norden, Chairman 


One Event—Each contestant will be 
furnished with one match, a stick of 
wood and an axe. 

A pail holding one quart of water will 
be placed a short distance from him, and 
at the word “Go” he will make his prepa- 
rations, then take the pail of water and 
boil same. 

No matches or other materials will be 
used except those furnished by the com- 
mittee, but jack-knives and _ hunting- 
knives may be used in preparation of 
wood for fire. Extra match with one- 
minute penalty. 

The contestant wins when _ water 
reaches boiling point, according to ther- 
mometers supplied by judges. 

Spilling any material amount of water 
from pail or failure to put out fire will 
disqualify contestant. 


Ist, W. F. Patterson 2nd, James L. Clark 


3rd, Alden Loring 
FLAPJACK CONTEST 
Alex. D. Walker, Chairman 

One Event—The following utensils and 
materials will be furnished: Block of 
wood, small hunter’s axe, mixing-pan, 
spoon, caseknife, small piece of pork, fry- 
pan and one match. Contestant can use 
his own hunting-knife with which to 
whittle kindlings, but must otherwise use 
only the materials furnished by the com- 
mittee. Extra match with one-minute 
penalty. 

Just before the contest each man must 
take for himself from the common supply 
such a quantity of the ingredients as he 
may need. Salt, baking-powder, flour 
and water will be provided. “All” of the 


ingredients taken must be “used” to make 
“one” flapjack. 

Contestant will be penalized one min- 
ute for each extra match required. No 
chopping of wood can be allowed before 
Contestants stand in cir- 


signal to start. 
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cle with judges in center. At a signal 
of starting, wood is chopped, fire ar- 
ranged, pork fried out, batter mixed and 
flapjack cooked in any order the contest- 
ant may see fit. Knife may be used only 
to loosen flapjack from the pan. Flap- 
jack must be turned over by tossing into 
the air and catching in pan. 

Points of merit in judging this con- 
test will consist of a well-cooked flapjack 
of edible appearance, no wasted ingredi- 
ents and the return of the dishes scraped 
clean, all done in the shortest possible 
time consistent with the best results. 

FLAP JACK 


Ist, John S. Dickerson 2nd, Wm 


J S. Bogart 
3rd, Alden Loring 


Down Timber RACE 
Dan J. Singer, Chairman 

One hundred yards against time; over 

and under down timber, carrying rifle. 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
James L. Clark, Chairman 

Wednesday Evening— Around _ the 
campfire. 

Thursday Evening—Hunting stories. 

Friday Evening—Lantern-slide contest. 

The lantern-slide contest will be held 
at 8 o’clock for best six uncolored slides 
shown by members. These slides should 
show pictures of the out-of-doors, such 
as pictures of live game, fish, scenery, 
camping, etc. These mast be slides not 
previously shown at club competition. 

Saturday Evening—New motion pic- 
tures, both serious and comic. 

In addition to various special prizes 
offered by members for best combined 
scores in the various events, the Club 
offered as usual the Silver and Bronze 
Medals in each event for first and 
second prizes respectively, and also of- 
fered the usual all-around prize, a Gold 
Bar, to the one scoring the highest num- 
ber of points under the rules laid down. 
The winner, of course, must qualify in 
one contest in each of the eight events 
required for the Gold Button. The win- 
ner earns the Gold Bar whether he quali- 
fies for Gold Button or not. 


ScoriInG 


John H. Trumbull, Chairman. 
The scoring was done under an entirely 
new system, as follows: 
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THe Camp-Fire Crus GOLD Burton— 
A SysteM oF Merit ORIGINATED 
By Extince F. WARNER 

A button to be awarded by the Camp- 
Fire Club for all-around proficiency with 
the rifle, shotgun, revolver, rod, canoe 
and camp craft knowledge. It is not only 
to award, but to encourage a man in the 
outdoor game, not as a specialist, but to 
become an all-around outdoorsman. 

The award of this button is based on 
a plan of securing a certain number of 
points to be acquired only in the annual 
Camp-Fire Club encampments. 

To secure one of these buttons, a man 
must have qualified in one contest of each 
of the following events: Revolver, Bait 


Casting, Flapjack Making, Shotgun, 
Canoeing, Fly Casting, Rifle, Water” 
Boiling. 


It is possible for a contestant to secure 
380 points, but 100 points only are neces- 
sary to be awarded a Camp-Fire Club 
Gold Button. It is not necessary to secure 
all of these points in any one year. Points 
can be accumulated from year to year, 
as an Official score will be kept and com- 
piled by an official scorer, and will be 
kept on record by the Camp-Fire Club 
from year to year. 

The number of points that a contestant 
can earn in any one event will be limited 
in accordance with the totals below. 

A man is not entitled to add to his 
score the second or following years the 
same points that he earns the preceding 
years. If he earns 8 points, or first, 
and wins first again the second year, he 
can not add another 8 points, but if he 
qualified, for instance, one year and got 3 
points, and the next year he won the third 
prize, for instance, in the Rising Bear, 
his highest score shall stand, but he could 
not earn more than 8 points in this con- 
test, or not more than he would get by 
winning the first prize in any one year. 
With the exception, however, in the event 
of his turning in a perfect score. In this 
event, he could add the 20 points extra 
to his 8 points, making a total score of 
28 points, but in the combined contests of 
any event he could never earn more than 
the limited number of points stated at 
the head of the event. 

In the following events the number of 
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points for first, second and third places 
in the different contests are given: 


Ten Highest Scores at 
Camp-Fire Club Outing 
for Gold Button 


GOLD BUTTON 
SCORES 
First Ten Who Qualified 


in the Largest Number No. 
of Events Name Points 
No. 1. i: H. Trumbull 119 
Name Events 2. Eugene du Pont 88 
1. W. S. Bogart 11 3. David T. Aber- 
2. J. H. Trumbull 11 crombie 8 
3. Howard S. Hadden 9 4. Albert Tilt 61 
4. Albert Tilt 8 5. Howard S. Had- 
5. Warren Miller den 1 
6. Eltinge Warner 6. W. S. Bogart 51 
7. Jas. L. Clark 7 7. Warren Miller 40 
8. D. T. Abercrombie 7 8. Max Van Norden 38 
9. Max Van Norden 7 9. Eltinge F. Warner 33 
10. Eugene du Pont 7 10. L. A. Sexton 32 


RiFLt—E Event—80 Points 

To be divided as follows, with a limit 
of 80 points to be credited for this event: 

Sheep—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 80 per cent required to qualify. 

Rising Bear—First, 8 points; second, 
5 points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 70 per cent required to qualify. 

Running Deer—First, 8 points; second 
5 points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 60 per cent required to qualify. 

Turkey—First, 8 points; second 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 80 per cent required to qualify. 

For perfect score 20 points extra are 
allowed in each of the above four con- 
tests, with a limit of 80 points for the 
entire event. 

RIFLE CONTEST 


First Ten 
Name Points 5. E. H. Morse 14 
oO. 6. Max Van Norden 14 
1. J. H. Trumbull 41 7. Daniel Singer 11 
2. Albert Tilt 37. 8. L..A. Sexton 11 
3. Eugene du Pont 31 9. Warren Miller 9 
4. Fred King 18 10. John D. Thees 8 


SHoTGuN—80 Points 
To be divided as follows, with a limit 
cf 80 points to be credited for this event: 
Preliminaries—First, 8 points; second 
5 points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 





points; 70 per cent required to qualify. 
Club Championship—First, 8 points; 
second, 5 points; third, 4 points; to 


qualify, 3 points; 70 per cent required to 
qualify. 

Quail Shooting—First, 8 points; sec- 
ond, 5 points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 
3 points; 12 birds out of 24 to qualify. 

Hand Trap—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 40 per cent required to qualify. 

For perfect score 20 points extra are 

















allowed in each of the above four con- 
tests, with a limit of 80 points for the 
entire event. 


SHOT GUN CONTEST 
First Ten 
Name Points 5. Daniel Singer 14 
1. a du Pont 30 6. oe Hall 
2. J. H. Trumbull 28 7. Warren Miller 12 
3. Albert Tilt 2 8. Alex Walker 
4. Howard S. Had- 9. Eltinge Warner 
den 19 10. Jas. L. Clark 


Revotver—60 Points 
To be divided as follows, with a limit 
of 60 points to be credited for this event: 
Bullseye—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, four points; to qualify, 3 
points; 60 per cent required to qualify. 
Advancing—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 50 per cent required to qualify. 
Grouse—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 60 per cent required to qualify. 
For perfect score 20 points extra are 
allowed in each of the above three con- 
tests, with a limit of 60 points for the 


entire event. 
REVOLVER EVENT 


wwovo 


First Eight 

No. 5. Warren Miller 11 
Name Points 6. Jos. Root 9 
1. J. H. Trumbull 47 7. Howard Hadden 6 
2. David T. Aber- 8. John D. Thees 6 
crombie 28 The balance of the 
3. Eugene du Pont 27 scores showed number of 

4. L. A. Sexton 21 points—3. 


Fry Castinc—60 Points 

To be divided as follows, with a limit 
of 60 points to be credited for this event: 

Distance—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 65 feet required to qualify. 

Obstacle—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 97 per cent required to qualify. 

Accuracy—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 97 per cent required to qualify. 

In the Contest of Distance (in the Fly 
Casting Event) 20 extra points are al- 
lowed for a cast of 90 feet or over. 

In the Contests of Obstacle and Accu- 
racy 20 extra points are allowed for a 
perfect score, with a limit of 60 points 
for the entire event. 

In the Contests of Obstacle and Accu- 
racy one demerit is charged against the 
contestant for each foot outside of a given 
circle or hoop. 

The formula for figuring the per- 
centage in Obstacle and Accuracy is: 100 
minus (demerits divided by 15) equals 
percentage. 
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FLY CASTING 
Highest Number of Points 
Howard S. Hadden 29 4. ulius Seymour 14 


1. 
2. Wm. S. Bogart 23 he balance of con- 
3. 


David T. Aber- 
crombie 


Bait Castinc—40 Points 

Distance—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 100 feet required to qualify. 

Accuracy—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; 97 per cent required to qualify. 

in the Contest of Distance (in the Bait 
Casting Event) 20 extra points are al- 
lowed for a cast of 180 feet or over. 

In the Contests of Accuracy 20 extra 
points are allowed for a score of 100 per 
cent. 


testants (3) qualified. 


BAIT CASTING 


Name Points 3. Warren Miller 8 
1. David T. Aber- 4. Wm. S. Bogart 7 
crombie 16 5. Howard S. Had- 

2. Eltinge Warner 8 den 


CaNoEING—40 PoInTs 

To be divided as follows, with a limit 
of 40 points to be credited for this event: 

Portage—First, 8 points; second, 5 
points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; for special time, 20 points. 

Standing up—First, 8 points; second, 
5 points; third, 4 points; to qualify, 3 
points; for special time, 20 points. 

Special time to be set for each event 
according to conditions. 


CANOEING 
Name Points 3. Elting Warner 10 
1. W. F. Patterson 22 4. Kenneth Fowler 8 
2. Max Van Norden 11 5. J. S. Dickerson 7 


Water Boit1nc—10 Pornts—ONE EveNT 

First, 4 points; second, 3 points; third, 
2 points; to qualify, 1 point; twelve min- 
utes’ time required to qualify. 

For Special Time, 10 Points—Nine min- 
utes will be considered special time. Only 
one match will be giyen at the start. A 
penalty of one minute will be inflicted 
for every extra match required. 


WATER BOILING 


No 
Name Points 
1. W. E. Patterson 4 
2. Jas. L. Clark 3 


3. Alden Loring 


FLapyackK—10 Points—OneE EvENtT 
First, 4 points; second, 3 points; third, 
2 points; to qualify, 1 point; ten minutes’ 
time required to qualify. 
FLAPJACK Consaee 


Name Points 
1. J. S. Dickerson a 
2. W. S. Bogart 3 
3. Alden Loring 2 
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VACATION PLACES 





feathered game trip. 


turkey and shore birds. 





Now that the fall season is approaching, many hunters are making plans for their 
In this issue will be found a list of the best places in the United 
States and Canada for feathered game of all kinds: ducks, geese, woodcock, quail, partridge, 
If you would like further information on any of these places or 
on any locality not mentioned here, write us, enclosing stamps and addressed envelope, and 
we will be glad to give you the required information. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Allens Mills, Franklin County, 
Maine, reached by the New York 
Central and Maine Central Rys. 
Accommodations at Clear Water 
Camp, E. G. Gay, proprietor, for 
$2 a day. Partridge and wood- 
cock. 

Rangeley, Franklin County, 
Maine, reached by the Maine Cen- 
tral Ry. Accommodations at 
York Camps, J. Lewis York, pro- 
prietor, for $2.50 a day. Ducks, 
partridge, rabbit and deer. 

Greenville, Piscataquis County, 
Maine, reached by the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. Accommodations at 
The Crow’s Nest, Burton R. Pal- 
mer, proprietor. Small game and 


deer. 
Round Mountain, Franklin 
County, Maine, reached by the 


Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral Rys. Accommodations at 
Round Mountain Lake Camps, 
Dion O. Blackwell, proprietor, 
for $2.50 a day. Small game and 
deer. 

Masardis, Aroostook County, 
Maine, reached by the Bangor & 
Aroostook Ry. Accommodations at 
the house of Billy Soule, at Ox- 
bow, Maine, for $2 a day. Par- 
tridge and duck shooting, also 
deer and bear. 

Sourdnahunk 
County, Maine, 


Aroostook 
by the 


Lake, 
reached 


Bangor & Aroostook Ry. to Nor- 
by 


boat to Sourdnahunk 


cross, 





Stream and then by carriage. Ac- 
commodations at The Antlers, 
Charles Daisey, proprietor, for 
$14 a week. Partridge, deer and 
bear. 

Lake Parlin, Somerset County, 
Maine, reached by the Maine, On- 
tario & Somerset Ry., also by Ca- 
nadian Pacific. Accommodations 
at Lake Parlin, H. P. McKenney, 
proprietor, for $17.50 a _ week. 
Partridge and small game, also 
deer hunting. 

Norcross, Penobscot County, 
Maine, reached by the Boston & 
Maine and Aroostook Rys. Ac- 
commodations at The Antlers 
Camp, Leon E. Potter, proprietor. 
Partridge and ducks, also deer and 
bear. 

Belgrade Lakes, Kennebec Coun- 
ty, Maine, reached by the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Ry. Accommo- 
dations at Belgrade Lake Camp, 
F. D. Thwing, proprietor, for $12 
a week. Partridge, woodcock and 
black duck. 

Springfield, Penobscot County, 
Maine, reached by the Maine Cen- 
tral Ry. Accommodations at Bay 
View Camps, Joseph M. Patten, 
proprietor, for $10.50 a week. 
Partridge, deer and moose. 

Eustis, Franklin County, Maine, 
reached by Sandy River & Range- 
ley Lake Ry. Accommodations at 
Blakeslee Lake Camps, Joseph H. 
White, proprietor. Accommoda- 
tions can also be had at the Jim 
Pond Camps, Green Bros., pro- 





prietors. Bird shooting. Also 
bear and deer. 
Warner, Merrimack County, 


New Hampshire, reached by the 
Boston & Maine Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at farmhouse of Mr. White, 
for $7 a week. Partridge shoot- 
ing. 

Errol, Coos County, New Hamp- 


shire, reached by the Boston & 
Maine Ry. Party camped out. 
Feathered game shooting. Also 
some deer. . 

Colebrook, Coos County, New 
Hampshire, reached by Boston & 
Maine Ry. Accommodations at 


Monadnock House, for $2 a day. 
Partridge, rabbits and deer. 

Deep River, Middlesex County, 
Connecticut, reached by the Short 
Line to Saybrook Valley and then 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford to Deep River. Herbert E. 


Banning, Brockway’s Landing, 
said to be good guide. Rail-bird 
shooting. 

Litchfield, Litchfield County, 


Connecticut, reached by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Ry. 
Accommodations at the South 
View House. Partridge shooting. 

Beecher Falls, Essex County, 
Vermont, reached by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford to 
Falyan, New Hampshire, and the 
Maine Central to Beecher Falls. 
Accommodations at Metallak 
Lodge, W. M. Buck, proprietor. 
Partridge shooting and some deer. 

Bridgewater, Windsor County, 














Vermont, reached by the Rutland 
Ry. Accommodations at Tan- 
ner’s boarding house. Small 
game and ducks reported plenti- 
ful. 

East Otis, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, reached by the 
Boston & Albany Ry. to Russell, 
from there by stagecoach. Party 
camped out. Duck, quail, par- 
tridge and small game _ reported 
plentiful. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Wanakena, St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty, New York, reached by the 
New York Central Ry. Accom 
modations at Bear Mountain 
Camp, J. M. Balderson, proprietor, 
Partridge, small 


for $< a 
game and deer. 
Rock Hill, 
New York, reached 
York, Ontario & 
Accommodations at 
Farmhouse, Brown & Kennedy, 
proprietors, for $8 a week. Par- 
tridge, rabbits and birds. 

Old Forge, Herkimer 
New York, reached by 
York Central Ry. Accommoda 
tions at Bay View Camp. O. C. 
Tuttle, proprietor, for $12 a week. 
Partridge, deer and a few bear. 

Harrisville, Lewis County, New 
York, reached by the New York 
Centyal & Hartford Ry. Accom- 
modations at Forest Home, W. E. 
& M. S. Humes, proprietors. 
Grouse and deer. 

Boreas River, Essex County, 
New York, reached by boat to 
Albany and then Delaware & Hud- 
son Ry. to North Creek. Accom- 
modations at Hunter’s Inn, N. La 
Bier, proprietor, for $1 a day. 
Partridge, deer and bear. 

Cambridge, Washington County, 
New York, reached by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Ry. Accommo- 
dations at Cambridge Hotel for 
$10 a week. Woodcock and par- 
tridge shootirg. 

Keene, Essex County, New 
York, reached by the New York 
Central Ry. to Lake Placid or 
Delaware & Hudson to Westport. 
Accommodations at Owl’s Head 
Hotel, W. B. Washburn, proprie- 
tor, for $12 a week. Partridge, 
squirrel, deer and bear. 

Manorville, Suffolk County, 
Long Island, reached by the Long 
Island Ry. Accommodations at 
the Nestledown Inn, Mrs. L. 
Thomson, proprietress. Duck, 
auail, partridge, pheasants, squir 
rels and rabbits. 

East Moriches, Suffolk County, 
Long Island, reached by the Long 
Island Ry. Accommodations at 
the house of Mr. Ernest P. Hulse. 
Duck shooting. 

Good Ground, Suffolk County, 
Long Island, reached by the Long 
Island Ry. Accommodations at 
the house of Harry Wells and at 


] 
day. 


Sullivan County, 
by the New 
Western Ry. 

Six Lake 


County, 
the New 


Field and Stream 


the house of Charles Bussinah. 
Duck shooting. 

Bayshore, Suffolk County, Long 
Island, reached by the Long Isl- 
and Ry. Accommodations aboard 
the yacht “Alais.” Write to 
Capt. Theo. Bland, who is the 
owner of this yacht, for open 
dates and rates. Duck shooting. 

Eastport, Suffolk County, Long 
Island, reached by the Long Island 
Ry. Accommodations at Bayside 
Hotel, Al. Schwebke, proprietor. 
Duck shooting. 

Patchogue, Suffolk County, 
Long Island, reached by the Long 
Island Ry. Accommodations at 
house of Nelson Warner. Duck 
shooting. 

Forked River, Ocean 
New Jersey, reached by 
tral Ry. of New Jersey Accom- 
modations at Forked River House, 
Fred Gowdy, proprietor, for $2 a 
day. Shorebirds, ducks and geese. 
Also rabbits, quail and pheasants. 

Barnegat, Ocean County, New 
Jersey, reached by the Central Ry. 
of New Jersey. Accommodations 
at the Bay Ridge Gunning House, 
George H. Cranmer, proprietor, 
for $6 a day, including guide, boat 
and decoys. Geese and ducks. 

Barnegat City, Ocean County, 
N. J., reached by the Pennsylvania 
Ry. Accommodations at Sunset 
Inn, John M. Barber, proprietor, 
for $2 to $2.50 a day. Duck, goose 
and brant shooting. 

Lake Hopatcong, Morris Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, reached by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and Central Ry. of New Jersey. 
Accommodations at Lee’s, of 
which J. Lee & Son are proprie- 
tors. Partridge, rabbit and duck 
shooting. 

Middle Valley, Morris County, 
New Jersey, reached by the Cen- 
tral Ry. of New Jersey. Accom- 
modations at the house of Mrs. 
Fisher for $12 a week. Partridge, 
rabbit and a few woodcock. 

Mix Run, Cameron County, 
Pennsylvania, reached by the 
Pennsylvania Ry. Camp on 
private grounds along Mix Run 
about four miles up the river from 
station. Grouse and rabbit shoot- 
ing. Also deer and bear. 

Canton, Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania, reached by the Northern 
Central Ry. Franklin Baxter is 
a good guide here, charging $3 a 
day. Partridge, rabbits, squirrels, 
bear and deer. 

Canadensis, Monroe County, 
Pennsylvania, reached by the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western 
Ry. Accommodations at Spruce 
Cabin Inn, W. J. Price, proprie- 
tor, for $2.50 a day. Grouse and 
small game plentiful. 

Elk Grove, Columbia County, 
Pennsylvania, reached by the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western 
Ry. Accommodations at Elk 


County, 
the Cen 
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Hotel, J. W. Perry, pro 
for $1.50 a day, $10 a 
Grouse, rabbits, deer and 


Grove 
prietor, 
week. 
bear. 
Leon, 
Maryland, 


Anne Arundel County, 
reached by the Chesa- 
peake Beach Ry. Accommoda 
tions at the Leon Gun Club, 
James Z. Greenwell, proprietor, 
for $2 a day. Rail and reed-bird 
shooting. 

Ocean City, 
Maryland, 


Chesapeake & 


Worcester County, 
by the Balti 
Atlantic Ry 
Accommodations at The Breakers, 
M. E. Newton, proprietor, $ 
to $3 a day Yellowlegs, 
willett, 
other 


reached 


more, 


for $2 
plover, 
curlew, robin, snipe and 
birds 
SOUTHERN STATES 
Fort Myers, Lee County, 
ida, reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at The 
Bradford for $3 Quail and 
duck 


bear. 


Flor 


4 day 
shooting Also deer and 
Walton, 
County, Florida, reached by the 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. to 
Pensacola, then boat to 
Walton. Accommodations at 
View Hotel, Theodore Staff, pro 
prietor, for $10 a week. Deer, 
quail, turkey and duck shooting 
West Palm Beach, Palm Beach 
County, reached by the Florida 
East Coast Ry. Cecil R. Phillips 
is a good hunter and guide here 
Quail, snipe, ducks, turkey, deer, 
hogs, bob-cats. 
Salerno, Palm 


Camp Santa Rosa 


by Camp 


Gulf 


Beach County, 
Florida, reached by the Florida 
East Coast Ry. Write to B. W. 
Mulford for full particulars as to 
accommodations, etc. Quail, wild 
turkey, wild hogs, bob-cats, red 
deer, black bear. 

Homosassa, Citrus County, Flor- 
ida, reached by Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at The 
Rendezvous, T. D. Briggs, proprie- 
tor. Quail, turkey and deer. Also 
duck shooting. 

Enterprise, 
Florida, reached 
Coast Ry. Accommodations at 
the Epworth Inn, Mr. Martin, 
proprietor, for $10 a week. Quail 
shooting. 

Coden, Mobile County, Ala., 
reached by the Mobile & Ohio Ry. 
Accommodations at Rolston Ho 
tel, John Rolston, proprietor, for 
$2 a day, $12.50 a week. Duck 
shooting. 

Leslie, Franklin County, Mis- 
souri, reached by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the farmhouse of 
Mr. August Remmert, for $1.00 a 
day. Quail, squirrels, rabbits and 
turkey. 

Wagram, Scotland County, 
North Carolina, reached by the 
Seaboard Air Line to Aberdeen— 
Aberdeen & Rockfish to Wagram. 
Accommodations at Woodcraft 


Volusia County, 


by Florida East 
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Cottage, Wayne McNeill, proprie- 
tor, for $2 a day. Quail, deer, 
turkey, rabbit and fox. 

Verona, Onslow County, North 
Carolina, reached by Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. Accommodations 
at Pine Top Lodge, C. & L. P. 
Blow, proprietors, for $2 a day, 
$17 a week. Quail, duck, geese, 
deer and wild turkey. 

Belhaven, Beaufort County, North 
Carolina, reached by the Atlantic 
Coast Line. Mr. W. H. Ricks 
can accommodate more than four 
in a party. Goose and duck shoot- 
ing. 

Buies, Robeson County, North 
Carolina, reached by the Norfolk 
Southern’ Ry. Accommodations 
at Hunters’ Lodge, General Frank 
A. Bond, proprietor. Quail shoot- 
ing. 

Seagull, Currituck County, 
North Carolina. Accommodations 
at Loyd O’Neal’s, and at the 
Sportsman Home, L. R. White, 
Jr., proprietor. Duck and goose 
shooting. 

Pine Bluff, Moore County, 
North Carolina, reached by the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Accom- 
modations at E. G. Gay’s. Tur- 
key, quail, ducks, geese, deer and 
wild hogs. 

Georgetown, Georgetown Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, reached by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Accom- 
modations at plantation of Frank 
Johnstone. Mr. A. Dale, Box 587, 
can also accommodate eight peo- 
ple. Quail, turkey, woodcock, 
ducks, geese and snipe. 

Caledonia - on - the - Waccamaw, 
Waverly Mills, Georgetown Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, reached by 
the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Ac 
commodations at plantation of 
Mr. Ralph Nesbit, for $10 a day, 
including everything—guide, etc. 

Eastville, Northampton County, 
Virginia, reached by the New 
York, ‘Philadelphia & Norfolk Ry. 
Accommodations at log cabin 
owned by C. F. Mears—address 
him in care of Loon Shoals Camp. 
Duck shooting. 

Virginia Beach, Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, reached by the 
Norfolk & Southern Ry. Accom- 
modations at the Club House of 
which G. W. Whitehurst is pro- 
prieter. Goose and duck shooting. 

Christoval, Tom Green County, 
Texas, reached by the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Ry. and Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Ry. Good 
camping site can be had for $1.25 
a week. Quail. 

Kerrville, Kerr County, Texas, 
reached by the Szn Antonio & 
Aransas Pass. Party camped 
out. Quail, rabbits and other 
small game. Also deer hunting. 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Seney, Schoolcraft County, 


Michigan, reached by the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Ac- 
commodations at house of which 
Phil. Groudin is proprietor, for 
$2 a day. Partridge, ducks and 
deer. 
Roscommon, 
ty, Michigan, 


Roscommon Coun- 
reached by the 
Michigan Central Ry. Accommo- 
dations at Log Cabin Home, D. 
Procunier, proprietor, for $1.50 to 
$2 a day. Duck shooting. 

Grayling, Crawford County, 
Michigan, reached by the Michi- 
gan Central Ry. Accommodations 
at Wakeley’s Bridge, S. B. Wake- 
ley, proprietor, for $1.50 a day. 
Partridge, rabbits, deer and bear. 

Marcell, Itasca County, Minne- 
sota, reached by the Great North- 
ern Ry. Accommodations at Camp 
Idlewild, Walter Stickler, proprie- 
tor, for $12 a week. Good par- 
tridge shooting reported, also big 
game. 

Dorset, Hubbard County, Min- 
nesota, reached by the Great 
Northern’ Ry. Accommodations 
at Fisherman’s Lodge, A. O. 
Wambold, proprietor, for $2 a day. 
Partridge, ducks and small game. 
Guides $2.50 a day. 

Hayward, Sawyer County, Wis- 
consin, reached by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Idlehurst Lodge, C. D. 
Benack, proprietor, for $12 a 
week. Partridge, ducks and 
small game. 

Eagle River, Vilas County, Wis- 
consin, reached by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Tilden Bros. Resort. Par- 
tridge shooting. Also deer. 

Fifield, Price County, Wiscon- 
sin, reached by the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Accommodations at Feely’s Pike 
Lake Resort, J. E. Feely, proprie- 
tor. Small game plentiful, also 
deer. 

Grand View, Bayfield County, 
Wisconsin, reached by the North- 
western Ry. Accommodations at 
the Camp-Fire Island Camp, H. A. 
Scotford, proprietor, for $2 a day. 
Partridge and small game, also 
deer. 

Sarles, Cavalier County, North 
Dakota, reached by the Great 
Northern Ry. Accommodations at 
Mrs. Chase’s Hotel for $9 a week. 
Ducks, geese and prairie chicken. 


WESTERN STATES 


Indian Falls, Plumes County, 
California, reached by the Western 
Pacific Ry. to Keddie and stage 
from Keddie. Accommodations 
at Farrar’s for $2 a day. Grouse, 
quail, deer and bear. 

Pieta, Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia, reached by the Northwes- 
tern Ry. Party camped out. 
Good quail and rabbit shooting re- 
sorted, also deer. 

Basalt, Eagle County, Colorado, 


Sporting and Vacation Places 


reached by the Colorado Midland 
Ry. Co. Accommodations at the 
Basalt Hotel, E. P. Mattingly, pro- 
prietor, fcr $2.50 a day. Grouse, 
sage hen, deer, bear and other 
big game. 

Ovando, Powell County, Mon- 
tana, reached by the Northern Pa- 
cific Ry. Parties should bring 
their own camp beds, guns and 
ammunition and buy provisions 
for entire trip which may be se- 
cured at Ovando. Stadler & Nie- 
meyer are big game guides in this 
section, and charge $14 for one 
man. Grouse, pheasants, elk, deer, 
goat and sheep. 


CANADA 


Sparkle, New Brunswick, reached 
by the Canadian Pacific Ry. Ac- 
commodations at camps of Mur- 
dock Mackenzie on Southwest 
Miramichi River. Partridge and 
small game plentiful, also moose, 
caribou and deer. 

North View, Victoria County, 
New Brunswick, reached by the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. to Plaster 
Rock. Accommodations at camp 
of George E. Gough. Partridge, 
small game, deer, bear and moose. 

Oxbow, Victoria County, New 
Brunswick, reached by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. to Plaster Rock. 
Accommodations at Ogilvie Bros.’ 
Camps. Ducks, partridge, deer, 
caribou and moose. 

Newcastle, Northumberland 
County, New Brunswick, reached 
by the Intercolonial Ry. Accom- 
modations at Home Camp, Ed. 
Mensies, proprietor, for $9 a day, 
including guide. Partridge, deer, 
bear, moose and caribou. 

Bonney River, New Brunswick, 
reached by Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Accommodations at the hotel or 
camps of Mr. T. A. Sullivan, for 
$1.50 to $2 a day. Partridge and 
woodcock shooting. Also deer, 
bear and moose. 

Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada, 
reached by the Grand Trunk Ry. 
Accommodations at the Lake of 
Many Islands Camp, Fred Schme- 
ler, proprietor, for $2 a day. Par- 
tridge shooting. 

Dinorwic, Ontario, Canada, 
reached by the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. Accommodations at the re- 
sort of F. C. Armstrong for $8 a 
day. Ducks, rabbits, grouse, 
moose and a few bear. 

LaTuque, Champlain County, 
Quebec, Canada, reached by the 
Quebec & Lake St. John Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the Chateau St. 
Maurice, for $2 a day. Also deer, 
moose and caribou. 

Lake Edward, Quebec, Canada, 
reached by the Quebec & Lake St. 
John Ry. Accommodations at the 
Laurentide House, Robert Rowley, 
proprietor. Partridge shooting. 
Also moose and bear. 
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A GREAT CAMPING 


ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL 
(ONTARIO) 

Algonquin Park, the great Onta- 
rio Provincial game preserve of 
2,500,000 acres, is 200 miles north 
of Toronto, Canada. It is a wild 
country, covered with thick forests 
of pine, balsam and spruce, crossed 
with a network of lakes and 
streams full to abundance of fine 


game fish, the speckled and salmon 


trout and the black bass. 

Fishing is the great sport of the 
park. Careful restocking through 
co-operation of the railway and 
the government, and good game 
laws, have maintained such a plen- 
tiful supply as to make of the re- 
gion a fisherman’s paradise. When 
Ii. J. Aldous, of Chicago, a mem- 
of the Kaltex Club, returned 
from a two-weeks’ sojourn there 
in May, he reported “the finest 
speckled trout fishing in all my 
life, and I have fished since I was 
ten.” His largest was 34% pounds. 

The season for brook trout (in- 
cluding rainbow, brown and other 
Pacific trout) is from May 1 to 
September 14; for lake trout, from 
December 1 to October 31; for 
salmon trout from November 6 to 
October 4 the following year; and 
for black bass from June 16 to De- 
cember 31. An angling permit from 
the park authorities is five dollars 
a rod for non-residents, and the 
bearer has the privilege of taking 
with him out of the park, a two- 
days legal catch. By arrangement 
with customs officials, sporting 
equipment for use during a lim- 
ited time may be admitted upon 
deposit of the amount of the duty, 
which will be refunded on the re- 
turn trip. Passports are not nec- 
essary and tourists are welcomed. 

Salmon and speckled trout are 
fished from all the lakes, and 
bass are numerous in the _ re- 
gion south of the _ railroad. 
The salmon trout are more abun- 


ber 


AND FISHING COUNTRY 


dant in this reserve than anywhere 
else in Canada; the speckled trout 
are the genuine square-tailed fish; 
and the black bass are all the 
small-mouthed kind, and run in 
weight from one-half to three 
pounds. 

Rock Lake is a good place for 
bass, and Lake of Two Rivers is 
a fine bass and trout water. It 
was here that C. W. Collier caught 
the black-spotted salmon _ trout 
which was first prize winner in a 
recent Fretp anp STREAM prize 
fishing contest. Here, also, P. J. 
Serralles caught the four-pound 
black bass that netted him first 
prize in the juvenile class of the 
FieLD AND STREAM contest. A 
catch of a 23-pound salmon trout 
in Ragged Lake is recorded, and 
many fish of 8 to 12 pounds are 
caught. 

James A. Cruikshank, well-known 
writer and lecturer, says of this 
fishing ground: “I record here my 
opinion that in the variety of spe- 
cies of game fish, in their abund- 
ance and in their remarkable size, 
no section of the continent af- 
fords better midsummer sport than 
Algonquin Park. And this is testi- 
mony from three extended trips in 
the park.” 

During the twenty years of pro- 
tection, wild life has grown so 
fearless that it may be approached 
with ease. In almost any half- 
hour’s walk from camp, deer, 
beaver and mink cross one’s path 
so unafraid that many fine pic- 
tures are possible. The scenery 
of rock-bound lakes and rushing 
“strong waters” is also a tempting 
subject for the kodak artist. The 
altitude is nearly 2,000 feet, and 
it is far enough north to be cool 
in hottest summer. The pine 
growth, in addition, makes the re- 
gion healthful and _ invigorating. 
There is absolute immunity from 
hay fever. The silence of the for- 


RIGHT AT 


OUR DOORS 

and the 
brilliant 
tempting 


long twilight 
clear 
quiet 


ests in the 
wonderfully 
nights are 
charms 

Hotel accommodations at High- 
land Inn, Algonquin Park station, 
and at the two log cabin camps, 
Minnesing (which is Ojibway for 
Island camp) and Nominigan (In- 
dian for “the camp and the bal 
sams”) unite many of the most 
cherished comforts of civilization 
with the rich life of the wilder- 
ness. Shelter huts for the forest 
rangers are scattered throughout 
the country and are familiar to all 
the guides who are, by the way, 
chiefly white men and _ entirely 
trustworthy. 

Travel is largely by boat. With 
a canoe one can go anywhere by 
portaging from lake to lake. The 
distances are short and the trails 
well marked and good. The fif- 
teen hundred or more lakes are 
mostly small, but they are so close- 
ly knit by streams and rivers that 
it is possible to paddle fifty miles 
without landing, and by portaging 
one can traverse the whole region. 

From Toronto, Detroit, Chicago 
and Buffalo, the park is easily 
reached by through trains on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. The 
chief points of entrance are Canoe 
Lake, Joe Lake, Algonquin Park 
and Rock Lake. Some sportsmen 
prefer, however, to enter through 
Huntsville on the west, and pack 
through the Highlands’ wilderness 
from Lake of Bays. Write to Mr. 
J. D. McDonald, 112 West Adams 
street, Chicago, Ill., and he will be 
glad to send you the booklet de- 
scribing this country and give you 
any additional information you may 
wish, 

It is Fretp anp Stream’s inten- 
tion to open up for its readers 
various sections of the continent 
where the fishing and camping are 
particularly good. 


and 
but 








The SPORTSMANS WORLD 


at 





The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and 


also for the records of trap shoots, rifle tournaments and castin 


the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equipment at home, 
records of big fish caught and matters of equal] interest. 


fishing, tackle, baits, equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed 
this Department with stamped envelope enclosed, and will be answered by letter, and if of suffi- 
cient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns, 


Any questions pertaining to aes. 


contests. Here will be found 








HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


SOME CLOTHING SUGGES- 
TIONS 
By Powhatan Robinson 

It is undoubtedly true that wool 
in some form is the one best ma- 
terial for use in the woods. I 
wear pure wool underwear when in 
the woods and find that two light 
suits worn at the same time are 
warmer than one suit of the weight 
of two. As an undersock merino 
is good, as it is part wool, and 
more comfortable than the rough 
all-wool sock next to the skin. 

Khaki colored all-wool shirts of 
the best quality are worth the price 
asked, but cotton shirts are satis- 
factory for hot days. In the ex- 
treme weather I like chamois, as it 
keeps the wind from getting to the 
body, and is soft and pleasant to 
the touch. A coat made of 
$2-ounce all-wool mackinaw_ is 
ideal for cold days when not too 
active, while the 24-ounce “Wyom- 
ing’ cloth is almost as warm, but 
not quite so bulky. The “lumber- 
jacks” in the West wear mackinaw 
cruiser cut shirts when at work in 
cold weather. I like them as they 
are not too heavy and as the tail is 
worn outside the trousers, it 
makes a good compromise between 
a shirt and a coat. 

There is nothing warmer for its 
weight than a first-class sweater, 
and the style with a shawl collar 
makes a good outside garment in 
clear weather. The “V” neck is 
fine for wearing under a coat and 


with a canvas coat you have a 
combination that is rain and wind 
proof. Canvas or khaki is noisy 
for still hunting, but just suits the 
bird gunner and is particularly 
suitable when fishing or lounging 
around camp, in moderate weather. 

Trapshooters are partial to the 
cloth jacket with reindeer lining 
and sleeves. It fits snugly, but a 
box plait in the back allows free 
action of the arms. Its usefulness 
is not confined to the clay-bird 
marksman. 

A Stetson soft hat is always in 
order except in the dead of winter 
or late fall, when you will find a 
toque or a cap with ear and neck 
protectors warmer. When you 
sleep in a tent or outdoors a toque 
makes a bully night cap. 

Hand-knit socks are best, but 
hard to get. All-woc! gloves are 
warm, but one-finger mitts are 
warmer. When the thermometer is 
down in the neighborhood of zero 
I wear a heavy pair. I sew the 
two ends of a tape, long enough to 
reach around the neck, to the wrist 
of each and slip a mitten through 
each sleeve of my coat. When I 
want to use my trigger finger I slip 
my hand out and my mitt stays 
with me. 

For horseback riding nothing 
equals the buckskin gauntlet—the 
popular glove of the cowboy. 
Leather mittens, lined with fleece, 
are right for rough usage in cold 
weather and those with the index 


“trigger” finger separate are conve- 
nient. 

Old reliable oilskin slickers have 
their proper place in a_ sports- 
man’s outfit, especially when on 
the water. The coat, of rubber- 
ized cotton, cut like a night-shirt, 
adds little weight to your pack. 
It may save you from a drench- 
ing some day. A poncho blanket 
which has an opening to slip over 
the head is useful for many pur- 
poses. 

Moleskin coats, lined with 
lamb’s wool, make snug “over-all” 
coats for use when riding in an 
automobile or a buckboard—buck- 
board I like better, because it takes 
me where I like to go. 


FOOLING THE SKEETERS 


Per your kind offer in your mag- 
azine, I am writing your depart- 
ment for information on a sub- 
ject which, I am prone to admit, 
has gone beyond my knowledge 
and patience. 

The subject in question is—a 
simple and yet efficient remedy for 
mosquitoes. 

I have tried oil of citronella, 
and although the effects are no- 
ticeable, to my thinking there is a 
better remedy, of a more: rapid 
type—one which has the staying 
powers for a little while at least. 

Have you any advice to offer to 
brother sportsmen? 


C. E. Krink. 
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Hungry as a Bear 


With the fresh air and woodsy smell whipping 
your appetite, you’ll eat in camp as you never ate 


at home. 


Be beforehanded. Take along a box 


of Heinz Pure Foods and Relishes. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


Ready cooked, pure, plenty of change, easy to carry. 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS—The out- 
door man’s constant standby; good 
hot or cold; four kinds, 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI—Appetizing, 
nourishing; ready cooked in a deli- 
cious tomato and cheese sauce. 


HEINZ CREAM SOUPS—Toma- 


to, celery, pea. 


All grocers sell them. 


HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER—Fine 
for sandwiches; satisfying; keeps 
sweet. 

HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP— 
Gives a relish to all kinds of fare. 
Heinz Pickles, Preserves, Prepared 


Mustard, Vinegars, Apple Butter, 
Olives, etc., etc. 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties, 


eS H. J. Heinz Company 


) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 


are made in Canada 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREA| ; 
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Ans. Get of the fly dopes 
seid by the outfitter, wear a head 


one 


aet and ten-cent brown or white 
cotton gloves and you have the 
mosquitoes where they can’t do 
business with you.—Eb. 
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and I did that on week-ends via 
motor-wheel, and will repeat again 
this year. But this daily spurt 
straight from the warm city home, 
out just about the time the wild 
animals and birds are getting about 
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ON HIS WAY TO 


GETTING TO THE HUNTING 


GROUNDS 


This fall we’re going to do the 


same thing we did last year—hustle 
out to the country every nice 
morning during the week before 
the town clock gets around to reg- 
ular getting-up time. 

It’s a healthful stunt, and the 
way to get your money’s worth out 
of your hunting fee. Let me give 
you a touch of our idea. 

Jimmie and I hunted last year 
on our bicycles via motor wheel— 
and that’s what we’re going to do 
this year. 

Five o'clock was early enough 
to roll out. By six-thirty we were 
twenty miles from home, after rab- 
bits and squirrels. 

Yes, in less than an hour we 
would be in the country, and after 
an hour’s hunt we’d be _ back, 
breakfasted, and motoring to busi- 
ness with time to spare. 

You can talk about getting up 
way out in the country on a crisp 
November morning, and out work- 
ing up an appetite with your gun, 
and returning to a big platter of 
brown bacon and a pot of hot cof- 


Indian guide style. Jimmy 


fee, 





THE 





HUNTING FIELDS 


*for breakfast, is hunting de luxe. 


We took a different road every 
morning we started, repeating 
about once a week. And we didn’t 
get something every morning—but 
we had the sport of it working our 
blood and filling our lungs just the 
same. Early morning motoring on 
fleet bicycles—with the feeling of 
hunter’s expectancy. 

Here’s a picture of it: Big Ben 
calls you. You sit up and remem- 
ber you have a hunting date at 
5:30 with Jimmie. He is awake 
and thinking about you in the same 
way. You hustle into your clothes, 
and soon find yourself with Jimmie 
in front of Charlie’s garage; with 
your guns slung across your shoul- 
ders and a dozen or so of shells in 
your belts. 

The air is frosty, probably there’s 
a little snow on the street: Fine! 
You can smell game! You're off 
heading for the Plank Road, or the 
new State Highway, in any direc- 
tion to the country. 

A few pedal turns of your bikes 
start the anxious little motors, and 
you're coasting down the street 

Across the railroad tracks, up 
the hill leading from the city, and 





The 
ordinarily 
would have to wait a couple of 
hours to get into. 

Just about then it is getting day- 
light and you’re able to see—when 


you're in the country. 
kind of country you 


same 


“Right over there, Jimmie! See! 
A cotton-tail!” 

Off your bike—probably ‘“‘Pshaw, 
he’s gone.” Well, wait then— 


he’ll come up again. Sure enough, 
there he is way down there near 
that plow. Let him have it. All 
right, he’s yours!” 

Then a squirrel squirts along a 
rail fence a mile or farther 
out—“Take him, Jimmie!” Good- 
bye, squirrel! 

Often it does not come that easy 
But the idea is there. And all the 
while, at any rate, you're filling up 
with early morning, frisky, coun 
"ry ozone, and out hunting, within 
quick, easy reach back to home 
and business the same morning 
The spirit of the sport is working 
m you just the same. 

Then you will want to take a 
run of fifty, seventy-five or one 
hundred miles out for ducks, deer 
or bear for a day, or a week. 


so 


We did that, Jimmie and I, 
often last year—the same way 
we took our early morning 
plunges. We covered all distances, 
traveled all kinds of roads, and 
made every hill we met. Nothing 
stopped us. 

Our cyclometers read 3,717 
miles (which included much city 
riding) and we used less than 


thirty gallons of gasoline, about 
four dollars and a half expense 
for a whole season hunting. Yes! 
That’s what Jimmie and I did last 
season. And we're going to do 
the same this year. 





THE RECORD MOOSE HEAD 
Fiero & Srream Pus. Co.: 

What is the record spread and 
points on the record moose head 
taken in United States or Can- 
ada? I havea head with 48 points 
taken in Alaska, 68-inch spread. 

F. F. Purver. 
is the 
inches, 
inches, 


Ans.—The _ record-bearer 
Field Museum head, 78% 
originally said to be 84 
weighs 934% pounds.—Ed. 





ARE YOU PUZZLED BY 
ANY QUESTION ON 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 
CAMP EQUIPMENT, ETC.}? 
IF SO SEND US STAMPED 
ENVELOPE FOR THE 
ANSWER. 
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SELF-LOADING HunTING RIFLES 


These Winchesters, which represent the latest 
development in sporting rifles, are particularly well 
adapted for hunting as they are reloaded by recoil 
instead of manually, which means greater rapidity 
of fire. Shooting is controlled by the 
trigger-finger and it is not necessary 

to take the eyes off the sights to fire a 

series of shots. Made in .32, .35, 

-351 and .401 calibers, they are suit- 

able for all kinds of shooting. Look 

these rifles over at your dealer's. 
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CHANGES NEEDED IN NORTH 
CAROLINA LAWS 


By George S. Beatty 


Many sportsmen from the North 
spend a few days or weeks every 
year in North Carolina hunting 
and fishing, and we believe that as 
a rule they find fairly good hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds, but the 
supply of game could be greatly in- 
creased by having the present laws 
enforced, and new ones made 
where needed. To accomplish 
this we must have the co-operation 
of all in our State, and those out 
of it, who are interested. This is 
the reason that we desire to bring 
this before the readers of Fie.p 
AND Stream and ask their help, be 
you a “tar heel” or only a friend 
of game, and of conservation. 

The chief need of the State is to 
enforce our game laws. As the 
only remedy for this is the game 
warden, let us ask our representa- 
tives to provide for a game com- 
missioner, or a chief warden with 
the power to appoint subordinates 
in the places that are needed, and 
let them serve and receive pay 
only when called on by the chief 
warden. 

It is a well-known fact that 
much destruction is taking place in 
thinly populated districts where 
the officers are not only in favor 
of killing game out of season, but 
are really helping. Millions of our 
fresh water fish are annually de- 
stroyed during the bedding or 
spawning season by means that are 
strictly forbidden by law—seining, 
etc. 

Our present deer law gives only 
two months in which to kill deer, 
and yet they are being killed con- 
stantly during the whole year, and 
the offenders keep the matter a se- 
cret if possible. 

Another change that is much 
needed is to prohibit the killing of 
the does. The writer knew of 
many deer that were killed dur- 
ing last season; perhaps out of 
twenty there were four bucks 
killed. At this rate our deer will 
soon be exterminated. Many of 
our sportsmen would be glad to 
pay annually a certain amount in 
taxes or as a free-will offering to 
the cause if we cared to increase 
eur game supply. 

Sportsmen, speak for yourselves. 
Let your representative know your 
desires, and something will be ac- 


complished. All game will be pro 
tected and you will be the one that 
will receive the greatest benefit. 





HELPING ALONG THE NA- 
TIONAL PARKS 





A little campaign of education 
in behalf of national parks has 
done wonders at Washington in 


awakening the nation’s lawmakers 
to the economic possibilities of the 
country’s playgrounds. This good 
publicity work should not be al- 
lowed to lapse’ There are new 
things arising every season tt: con- 
nection with these parks which 
should be taken up in a business 
spirit by congress. 


For instance, as an article in 
Monday night’s Denver Times 
pointed out, there should be a 


fund created for the development 
of the hitherto unsuspected arch- 
zological resources of the Mesa 
Verde National park. Heretofore 
it has been popularly imagined that 
the Mesa Verde was the haunt of 
cliff dwellers alone. But last sea- 
son Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, by 
uncovering a large mound on the 
mesa top, demonstrated that there 
were pueblo dwellers; as well as 
cliff dwellers, in this region. Dr. 
Fewkes spent only $3,000 in un- 
covering what is now known as the 
Sun Temple, a mighty building evi- 
dently used as a place of worship 
and containing the first hieroglyph- 
ics ever discovered in the cliff 
dweller region. It seems that there 
are countless other mounds on top 
of the Mesa Verde. In one place 
evidently there was a_ veritable 
city, now only mounds of earth, 
with great trees growing there- 
from. 

The archzological possibilities of 
this region in souhtwestern Colo- 
rado are limitless. With more 
funds at his disposal, Dr. Fewkes 
could make the greatest show-place 
of archeology in the world, right 
here in Colorado. His Sun Tem- 
ple discovery is the most amazing 
find since Pompeii was uncovered. 

No time should be lost in ac- 
quainting congress with what has 
been found in the Mesa Verde and 
providing funds for the pushing 
of work from year to year until 
every mound in this home of the 
“first Americans” is uncovered, 
and perhaps the long-sought secret 
of the mysterious cliff dwellers has 
been found. With its resources 
properly exploited, the Mesa Verde 





National park will appeal to tens 
of thousands of people every year. 
Dr. Fewes has given a fraint hint 
of what these resources are, and 
now congress should provide the 
means of carrying on the work on 
an adequate scale.—Courtesy Rocky 
Mountain News, 1916. 


RAISING WILD DUCKS AND 
GEESE 


By Geo. Pankratz 


When we started in the business 
of raising skunks, foxes, etc., for 
their fur, with we most 
naturally decided breeding 
wild ducks and geese as a side 
line, and a study of their habits 
and care in general. 

There are many species of wild 
ducks, many of small kind, which 
are not at all profitable to raise, 
except for their beautiful feath- 
ers—like that which the wood duck 
wears. The mallard is the largest 
of all wild ducks, being the most 
sought for by hunters, and many 
of the tame species have descended 
from the breed. 

We have been experimenting in 
raising many of the species of 
wild ducks, the ones being the 
small common blue winged teal, 
the large canvasback, and the pin- 
tail. None of the above named can 
be easily domesticated, as they are , 
naturally very wild, and will al- 
ways remain so regardless of what 
effort you make to tame them un- 
der normal conditions. 

They can, however, be tamed 
and made perfect pets should you 
undertake to raise them very close 
to the house, and even feed them 
from your hand frequently. We 
once knew of a couple of boys who 
had a pair of blue-winged teal 
hatched from the eggs of an old 
female blue-winged teal duck 
found near a slough which were 
perfect pets in every respect, being 
as tame as chickens. But as I said 
before, to get them to become 
tame at once is impossible. But 
not so with the mallard duck; they 
can be hatched under a hen and 
placed in a small yard a number 
of weeks till quite large, so they 
may run with the hen till large, 
and they will take care of them- 
selves like the rest of the barn- 
yard flock, except that you must, 
of course. feed them as you would 
any other bird. 

Canadian wild geese 
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equally well raised and will re- 
quire little attention. In starting 
to raise the geese, we advise that 
you purchase the “eggs in season” 
from a reliable dealer, who han- 
dles only fertile eggs, as the ex- 
press charges are too high on the 
live geese, and you can start much 
cheaper when buying the eggs and 
hatching them yourself. 

You may buy the eggs from peo- 
ple living in Canada, or you may 
buy them from people in the 
United States who have the genu- 
ine Canadian wild geese. Having 
procured the eggs, we will next 
proceed to hatch them. Procure 
a good setting hen and place her 
in a good box (common store box 
preferred). It will be necessary 
to have a common wire poultry 
netting fence around the box, so 
other chickens not setting hens 
will not disturo the eggs when 
the hen is off the nest eating her 
meal. 

Oftentimes chickens will lie in 
the nest where your geese or duck 
eggs are while the hen is out of the 
box—off the nest, and thereby ada 
too many for the hen to properly 
keep warm, and as a result your 
game bird eggs will be cooled and 
spoiled. For this reason alone you 
must have a tight fence to exclude 
all chickens. 

If the hen is a good one, and 
the eggs are fertile, you should 
hatch a good number of the eggs. 
Never place more than seven or 
eight goose eggs under a hen, and 
this amount will make a good “‘set 
ting’ under any circumstances. A 
dozen wild mallard duck eggs will 
make a good “setting” for a hen 
of ordinary size and will always 
be kept warm. For nesting mate- 
rial common hay or dried grass is 
desirable. The eggs should be 
turned occasionally to insure no 
possible “dead ones” in the lot. 
When the geese or ducks are 
hatched place them in a coop 
where you can attend to them eas- 
ily, leaving a small hole for venti- 
lation on the side of coop. 

The hen should not be permitted 
to leave and enter the coop at will 
while the offspring is left inside 
to freeze to death, but instead 
should be locked up in the coop 
and fed there till the young ones 
are large enough to run with the 
hen in the netting wire yard. One- 
inch mesh poultry netting or pig- 
eon-coop netting, which can be pur- 
chased anywhere in hardware 
stores, should be used, as the 
young ducks and geese cannot get 
out through this size mesh. 

The ducks will appear quite shy 
and wild, as will the geese, and will 
try to escape from the yards, espe- 
cially if watched too closely. This 
applies to ducks and geese which 
were hatched from eggs found in 
the wilds. The ducks which are 
hatched from eggs which were laid 
by domesticated wild mallard 
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ducks will not be found to be so 
shy, on the other hand. 

A pond should be made for the 
young ducks to swim in when they 
are once large enough to leave 
the hen, but in the meantime they 
should be left in the fence while 
the hen is yet with them, giving 
only enough water for a plunge 
and enough to drink. We feed 
the young water-fowl on shorts 
baked up and fed soaked with 
water (never with milk or any- 
thing else than pure water) to- 
gether with corn meal. This makes 
a good diet for them till large 
enough to eat new corn wheat, 
barley, ete. 

A pond of water is absolutely 
unnecessary if a wooden trough 
or a cement one is provided for 
the ducks and geese to drink out 
of and take an occasional plunge 
in when the ducks are not yet 
quite matured, and when they are 
matured, but very small, and at 
the stage when they are but half 
grown, they do need water, and 
plenty of it, too. Yes, they need 
water to swim and dive in at that 
age, as they are very liable to take 
sick and die for the want of water. 
They must have their skin washed, 
and be wet most of the time. 

An ideal duck farm in connec- 
tion with a fur farm would be a 
deep, wide, slow-moving stream of 
water filled with fish and other 
line of food like mussels, reptiles, 
etc. This stream must be located 
very close to the house, of course, 
and must be, furthermore, fenced 
in to keep out all stray animals 
such as minks, etc. This cannot 
always be done, however, and the 
next best method is to make a 
duck pond even if there is a desir- 
able stream of water close at hand, 
but which cannot be _ properly 
fenced against animals. The pond 
could be very easily made by plow- 
ing up a stretch of land, say half 
an acre, and then scraping it out, 
and repeat the operation again till 
deep enough for the ducks to swim 
in and crane their long necks 
down into the water. The pond 
may then be very conveniently en- 
closed with netting wire so no 
predatory animals can enter the 
place and disturb the young ducks 
or geese. 

Outlet pipes must be set so all 
stagnant water can be let out and 
fresh 


water put in its place by 
means of an engine or windmill 
and well. It must be remembered 


that nearly all duck epidemics in 
the wild have been traced to dirty, 
stagnant water, and ducklings just 
out of the shell sicken from such im- 
pure conditions in their pond much 
more quickly than the old birds. 
From this we find that all water 
should be pure for the young duck- 
lings at all times. While it may 
not kill some of them at once, it 
will stop them from growing and 
weaken them toa great extent. We 











have found this to be true from 
active experience. As we said be- 
fore, when the ducks are once 


fully matured, they need no longer 
have water to swim in, but only to 
drink from. This is not very pleas- 
ant for the ducks, however (geese 
are not so great a water-frequent- 
ing bird) as they crave for cool, 
sparkling water in the late sum- 
mer months, just as you may ex- 
pect them to do. But we have 
successfully raised them to ma- 
turity without the pond. 

The mallard duck is tame, and 
will not run or fly away when 
given the chance by not trimming 
their wings. We found this to be 
perfectly true by experience. One 
cold wintry day in late fall, while 
the writer was out gunning for the 
main purpose of bagging a mess of 
small teal ducks which were abun- 
dant in a small slough nearby, a 
large flock of mallards passed over- 
head. Judging by the size of the 
flock, it might be safely said there 
were no less than fifty of the birds. 
As they approached our main 
yards, where our domesticated mal- 
lards were kept, the front part or 
portion of the flock apparently 
ceased to fly further but sank 
slowly to the ground without the 
least bit of fear. The greater por- 
tion of the flock remained in the 
air and soon were out of sight. 

By this we find that our domes- 
ticated birds were answering the 
call of their wild relations, and 
were prompted by their untrimmed 
wings, which put them free among 
the wind and clouds, finally find- 
ing a flock of their own kind, and 
joining them, left them again, as 
already stated. 

Ducks are not so apt to leave 
their owners by flying away in the 
summer months or early fall as in 
the cold late fall of the year, when 
the snow flurries begin to fall, and 
their instinct is given them to 
leave for a warmer clime. All 
ducks should be pinioned, as the 
geese; that is, one wing cut so 
they cannot fly. When winter sets 
in it is advisable to place the ducks 
in a warm barn where other fowl, 
such as chickens, are kept. In this 
way they can be housed in the 
cheapest possible way correctly. A 
yard must, of course, be provided 
for them to leave the barn on 
warm days. 

The mallard duck, as the Cana- 
dian wild goose, can stand a con- 
siderable amount of cold, rough 
weather. Do not make the mis- 
take of leaving wild geese or wild 
ducks other than mallards enter 
the apartment of a mallard barn, 
as they may show more fighting 
than they can endure. Mallards 
are pugnacious and always like to 
fight other ducks. Teal ducks are 
very delicate and should never be 
placed where mallards can quarrel 
with them. 

(To be continued) 








peer. And it is safe! 
by a purposeful pull on the trigger. 
Hammer.’”’ 
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TWO GREAT WEAPONS 


The Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver is unquestion- 
ably the most satisfactory small arm that is made. 
finer temper never went into a revolver. 
shooting, stopping power and absolute dependability, it has no 
The Iver Johnson can. be fired only 
You can 
Costs from $6. to $8. 


At the left, is our new double-barrel gun which we have 
been working on and perfecting for four years. 
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FREE 
BOOK 


Our big 84-page book 
tells all about Iver John- 
son Revolvers, Shot Guns, 
Bicycles and Motorcycles. 
It shows how to get your 
money’s worth in service 
and satisfaction, It’s free. 
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it costs only $20., don’t compare it to ordinary $20. guns. 
We have equipped our plant to produce this gun in quantity, 
and by automatic machine processes. For these reasons we 
can offer you at $20. the equal of guns costing a lot more. 
Experts tell us this gun is right for the finest kind of shooting. 
Examine it at your dealer’s carefully. It will save you money. 
Also look at the Iver Johnson Champion single-barrel gun. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 

190 River Street 

+ Fitchburg, Mass. 

99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 





Regular Model with Large 
“Perfect” Grip—$7.00 





Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader # this meqneian, who is weer . 
mervous strain, lacks nerve force, power 
energy, and particularly those who are subject 


CAMP CRAFT 


By WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 


find in the earlier books are described in this one, Don’t be an old fogy; 
to weakness and excessive drains on the nervous 
gem should not fail to send to Winchester 
& Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypophos- 
hite Preparations (Est. 58 years), 614 Beekman 
Building, New York, for their free literature on 
Nervousness. 
“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 





The most up-to-the-minute book on camping ever written, Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 315 pages, 50 iilustrations; no outdoorman should be without a copy 
of Camp Craft in his outfit, Ali the modern camping outfits that you don’t 


yours NOW, direct from the author, AUTOGRAPHED COPY, $1.50, same as 
publisher’s price. With a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.50, 


HAVE YOU A BOY?—Then this is the book for him ! 


**The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing ’”’ 


Practical Wing Shooting, Game Fishing and Camping Out for Boys, The book 


equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”— for the Becinner; Bass, Trout, Musky, Trapshooting, Quail, Rabbits, Wild 


Adolph Behre M.D., 


Professor of Organic 
Chemistry, N. 
No ©, 





$1.25 autographed copy. 





D. or Treatment Scheme, Price 
$1.00 per box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. 8, 














Fowl, Shorebirds and ten chapters on camping. How to buy and use cheap 
good arms, ta kle and camping equipment. 291 pages text, 62 illustrations, 
By Warren H, Miller, Editor Field & Stream, 


Send checks direct to WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field & Stream 
Printing Crafts Buildiag, 34th St. and 8th Ave. - + New York City 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention m FIELD AND STREAM 
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SIGHTING IN THE BOLT 
ACTION RIFLE 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


Kindly answer the following by 
letter or through magazine: (1) If 


y* 
= =a 82 


one carries a bolt action high- 
power rifle to the wilderness, cor- 
rectly sighted (having receiver 


peep, bead front, and folding bar 
rear), and the sights are knocked 
out of line, please give procedure 
to line them up again, also how 
to originally target such a rifle? 
Would want to target it for high- 
power cartridges, at 200 yards. 
(2) Is there ‘any book on the 
market written especially on 
“Trails,” giving information about 


natural signs of direction, trail 
footwear, skiing, snow-shoeing, 
what to do if lost, suppositional 
cases of same, emergency foods, 


etc., that is, a book on trails alone 
without animal tracking or other 
outside stuff? Would not such a 
book be practical? 

(3) Is there any book on the 
quality of observation, as directed 
toward trails as above, also toward 
animal tracking and weather signs? 

P. R. Browne. 

Ans. (1) Take out bolt, set gun on 
tump, and look through the bore at 
some object like a tin can, about 50 
yards away. You should see this 
well centered in bore when eye is 
about a foot back of muzzle.. Now 
look through sights without mov- 
ing rifle. Your can should be cen- 
tered over sights with top of front 
sight just touching it when front 
sight is level with top of U of 
rear sight. If not, adjust rear 
sight to center true on tin can. 
Now shoot rifle and correct any 
error of elevation, twist, etc., unt? 
your group of 5 shots at tin can 
are within a 2-inch circle at 50 
yards. It will then be ready for 
the 200-yard range. 

(2-3.) J. F. Brunner’s “Tracks 
and Tracking” is the book you want 
for animal trails. “Camp Craft,” 
by Warren H. Miller, covers foot- 
wear, emergency foods, snow-shoe- 
ing, lost man, etc. On sale here, 
$1.50. 
“UNDER-BORING” 20-BORES? 

By Edwin L. Hedderly 

Marked improvement 
shooting of several 20-bore guns 
following a slight “freeing” of 
the barrels by “draw-polishing” has 
suggested that the standard of .615 
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inch established in this country 
for the gauge may be in reality a 
trifle too narrow to give the best 
results. 

The best-shooting 20-bores yet 
tried all calibrate over .620, and 
the very best one I have been able 
to develop goes to .623 ahead of 
the cones with a very gradual 
teper down the barrel. This gun 
has had repeated doses of finest 
carborundum flour and oil. While 
some of its 80 per cent perform- 
ing power in throWing close, even 
shot-patterns may be due to the 
“throating” of the chamber-cone 
and the gradual rounding of the 
lead into the choke, which is .033, 
the increased width of the bore 
appears to play an equal part in 
making this gun shoot as remark- 
ably as it does. 

If “hair-splitters” quibble over 
anything larger than .615 as being 
a “19-gauge” or worse, the Eng- 
lish standard diameter of card- 
wadding for the gauge is .623, 
which of course is supposed to be 
exactly the size of the bore. The 
American standard of .615 is an 
arbitrary one without any good 
reason for Its acceptance; and if 
a somewhat larger boring will give 
better results ahead of a 20-gauge 
case, why then this is the boring 
to use, and should be accepted as 
the standard. The width that 
brings small guns above the medi- 
ocrity of the present-day average 
is the width that their champions 
will most warmly welcome. Nor 
will they worry whether 20 leaden 
balls that just fit it scale a pound 
or more—all of which would, of 
course, depend upon whose lead 
those balls were cast of, in any 
event. 

Give thought to the principle of 
shotgun-boring ahead of paper 
shells, and the analogy becomes 
apparent. “Brass-case” guns still 
are fresh in mind. The bore of 
these always was two sizes larger 
than the nominal gauge of the 
cartridge-case. Yet no one called 
them “18-bore” guns, or other 
than the size of the cartridge they 
were chambered for; yet they use 
wadding two sizes larger. But we 
deal in paper shells nowadays. The 
enlarging of the bore of the brass- 
case gun was intended to obviate 
the jamming and distortion of shot- 
pellets at the start of their flight 
getting into the barrel from the 
at a time when the heat is 
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greatest, the lead softest and most 
susceptible to welding ¢r “balling” 
influences. 

Obviously the diameters of bar- 
rel and cartridge-case bores should 
coincide as nearly as possible; and 
in any event the barrel-bore should 
not be the narrower. Otherwise, 
regardless of how perfectly. the 
barrel-borer has done his work, 
close and even patterning is im- 
possible owing to the “sizing- 
down” of the charge at its start. 
From the high-power riflemen we 
have learned something of what 
takes place in the upsetting of 
hard metallic jackets at the instant 
of explosion; the lesser pressures 
of a shotgun smokeless will act 
identically with the soft felt wads, 
thus sealing a barrel even larger 
than the caliber of the wads used. 

Anyone who doubts this may 
amuse himself by inserting a 20- 
bore cartridge into the paper cut 


from a 16-gauge case and fir- 
ing the thus-supported cartridge 
through a 16-gauge gun. The force 


it develops, while of course im- 
practicable, will, notwithstanding 
the inevitable leakage, surprise any- 
one who never trie it, being 
equal to killing several yards from 
the muzzle, as demonstrated shoot- 
ing crippled ducks. Any wad which 
seals the case tightly enough to 
keep gases behind the shot will 
seal the bore, provided there is not 
too great a gap to be bridged be- 
tween the end of the shell and the 
barrel proper. It is to properly 
meet this condition that the cham- 
ber cone exists; and its form and 
shape varies considerably accord- 
ing to the ideas of different gun- 
makers. 

The old argument that bores 
must be narrowed for nitro pow- 
ders has exploded itself. If great- 
er resistance were needed to burn 
the powder, a little more shot gives 
it, and the extra shot goes some- 
where, too; but in practice it ap- 
pears that this close-boring, or, as 
the gunsmiths know it, “under- 
boring,” is too fine-spun a theory. 
So far as can be determined, the 
barrels slightly larger will shoot 
every bit as hard; differences, if 
they exist, are too infinitesimal to 
be noticed; probably not equal to 
one grain of powder. 

Although .615 is accepted as the 
standard, a number of miserably 
poor 20-bores tried lately gauged 
considerably smaller even than 
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OUGH and trail-proof as a moosehide moccasin—and much 
easier on “‘civilized feet.” Heavy enough to stand the 
3 stab of snags and the rasp of rocky roads—but not stiff 
:4% enough to chafe or tire you. Water shedding, too— 
Sf in Cutter Boots properly cared for, you can slosh ; 
: all day through swamp or snow, yet come to ; 
, ~t «2 camp dry footed. What more can you . 
} WW? ask of footgear, you who hunt or hike, 


heeding the Red Gods’ call? ’ 


ex Sportin 
Boots ng 


Made—by hand—of the finest tan % 
and black chrome leather, by “‘old i 
time”? boot makers who take real / / 
pride in their work and neverskimp { / 
or slight the smallest detail. Mod- 4 
ern, high-speed methods aren’t care- 
ful enough for Cutter quality. Bet- 
ter dealers carry Cutter’s. 

~~ The Cutter Book of Boots comes 
—" \ free on request. Write for it. 


/ A. A. Cutter Co. 
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that. Some went down to .608. 
Nearly all of these were of one 
make, and bespeak an inexcusable 
carelessness in not keeping bits up 
to gauge, since allowing these to 
wear down is bound to result in 
narrower bores. Not one of these 
guns would put on half the charge 
in the standard 30-inch circle at 
40 yards, and for wild, erratic 
shooting, they were as nightmares 
to anyone who knows what a really 
good 20-bore should do. 

Before condemning any 20-bore 
whose cones seem to be beyond re- 
proach, put the star-gauge to it, 
and see if the readings are uni- 
form throughout the barrel; if be- 
low .620, draw-bore the barrel to 
that and then target it. Some sur- 
prises may be in store, provided 
the barrel was true and had no 
hidden faults of unevenness in 
texture of metal. Joe Singer, the 
veteran Los Angeles gunsmith, 
who has been experimenting forty 
years, and studying boring meth- 
ods all that time, also has con- 
cluded that .615 is too narrow for 
the 20-gauge. 

Of course, freeing the bore is 
not claimed as a panacea for all 
the ills a pair of barrels may fall 
heir to. Many a 20-bore is an un- 
speakably, aye, an incorrigibly bad 
shooter because of irregular meth- 
ods in “striking down” the bar- 
rels, or bad metal, or eccentric 
boring, or faulty cones. So many 
things come together to make a 
really top-notch performer in the 
small-gauge that it is a wonder we 
ever do get one, and no wonder 
at all that 80 per-centers are so 
rare that many  keen-observing 
sportsmen still refuse upon their 
own experience to believe that 
such exist. 

These same principles hold true 
with the larger gauges, although 
the differences are magnified in the 
20 and still more in the 28. By 
widenjng the bore of a 28 to cor- 
respond with the interior diameter 
of the  cartridge-case — varying 
somewhat according to make but 
fairly constant at .560—better 
shooting is very likely to follow. 
Yet 28’s are bored to .550. Small 
wonder they get up a fiendish 
pressure! It is like bottle-necking 
a shell. 

One of California’s good shots 
is old Gus Knight, of Bear Valley, 
who for years shot a very heavy 
10-bore hammer gun with an ex- 
treme “cast-off” stock; and this 
gun was bushed for 12-bore brass 
cases. He has had aonther gun 
built, and in this last he uses 
paper shells; but it is at least of 
11 gauge in bore, and Singer, when 
he finished with it, remarked that 
here was to be one of the greatest 
shooting guns in the country, if a 
man could tell anything by looking 
through barrels. 

Knight has 3-inch cases loaded 
with 3% drams of powder and 1% 
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ounces of No. 7% shot with three 
hard quarter-inch Winchester black- 
edge wads—the last combination 
you would expect to expand and 
seal an over-bored barrel; yet the 
gun is an 80 per cent patterner. 
Deliberate shot that Knight is, he 
recently beat all comers in a gale 
of wind by breaking 47 ex 50 tar- 
gets, and fairly pulverized them 
with that long cannon. With big 
shot on the mountain lake canvas- 
backs, he does consistent “high- 
class’ work. There is another 
over-bored gun for you; but it 
shoots a 12-gauge case and does 
the job, big shot or small, phenom- 
enally well. 

I have a 16-32-inch duck-gun 
that is another case in point. It 
handles everything from 3’s on 
down, and upon an 80 per cent 
basis at that. The gun probably 
is over-bored, as judged by the 
arbitrary standard; but is it so in 
fact? It shoots a full 43 grains 
of powder—that is, 3% drams 
on the Ideal measure—and 15/16 
ounce of chilled 4’s, and can be 
counted on to deliver well over 
100 of them in the 30-inch at forty 
with half that in a 15-inch circle— 
and for single-duck shooting is the 
greatest gun I ever had any ac- 
quaintance with so far as sporting 
lone birds is concerned —and 
mountain-lake ‘‘cans’”’ on flight not 
barred either. It makes its per- 
centages with any size of shot 
equal to its smaller little-brother, 
the 20, with the added advantage 
of an eighth-ounce more of shot 
and rather more uniform distri- 
bution. 

Were I buying another gun to- 
morrow, the first thing I would do 
would be to gauge the bore-diam- 
eter; and if it were standard, I 
would draw-bore it most thorough- 
ly until the cones were rounded 
and the barrels planed to a level 
from breech to muzzle with the 
slight tapering that one is certain 
to get in this process, owing to the 
plugs cutting more strongly when 
first. inserted at the breech end. 
That is the only way a gun can be 
“taper-choked,” and it will become 
so ‘in spite of one if draw-bored, 
owing to the abrasive cutting deep- 
est where it first takes hold, right 
ahead of the chamber. This bor- 
ing will reduce pressures materi- 
ally, but it burns the full charge, 
and the way these guns shoot on 
game certainly vindicates them, if 
they need any vindication. 

Most guns come out a bit tight 
just ahead of the chamber, and are 
helped by relieving them upon ex- 
actly the same principle as a rifle- 
man’s “throating” the lead for his 
bullets into the rifling. 

Making a shotgun shoot as well 
as we now know how is simply a 
matter of a little common-sense 
and a lot of hard work. There no 
longer are any great secrets in 
gun-boring; it is merely a matter 





of using what knowledge has been 
accumulated during. the past fifty 
years. 


RIFLE SIGHTS 
Fietp AND StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I would like some information 
on rifle sights for .22-caliber re- 
peater for all kinds of small game. 

Saw an article in Fre~tp AND 
Stream, April issue, by C. W. Hol- 
liday on rifle sights that seemed 
to be just what I need if I could 
get them arranged at the factory. 

J. H. Pinkston. 

Ans. We would suggest Lyman 
or Marble folding tang peep, fold- 
ing open-notch rear sight on bar- 
rel, and combination Lyman ivory 
bead and pinhead (globe) front 
sight. This gives you two combi- 
nations: Tang peep and globe 
front for fine target and long- 
range sighting, and ivory bead and 
open leaf for short-range game 
conditions in the woods.—Eb. 


A MACHINE REST FOR 
TESTING REVOLVERS 
By A. A. Thomas 

Get a piece of board of the re- 
quired length and width, say about 
8x12 inches, then a piece of 
board about 5 x 12 inches, and nail 
to main board as 1 in drawing. 
Then get a board about 5x8 inches 
and nail on as 2, then cut notch 
for muzzle rest at 3. Then drive 
nail for side of butt at 4, and an- 
other for front of butt, then drive 
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SHOWING REVOLVER IN THE 
MACHINE REST 


nail into board 1 at 6, then nail 
down solid to something, and aim- 
ing at some target at say fifty 
yards, and by holding gun in same 
position for each shot, it should 
put all shots in 3-inch circle at 50 
yards, as the gun is free to recoil. 
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Scene at last Year's G. A. H. 


Don’t Miss the Big Shoot 


Bigger and better than ever this year—handsome 
| trophies for the winners—an outing full of pleasure—and | 
a tournament that will test your gunskill to the limit. Make a 
| sure to be on hand for the 





Grand American Handicap 


St. Louis, Missouri 
August 21 to 25 


Ten traps will be in operation. Ideal conditions are 
anticipated. All of the country’s shooting stars will be 
there and every man will have his chance to win the 
Nation’s Shooting Honors and the trophy that goes with 
them. Get ready now—come and bring the folks. St. Louis 
is easily accessible and there’s a good time in store for all. 


Plan your vacation to include G. A. H. week 

For program and special information write to E. Reed Shaner, 
Secy. Interstate Association, 219 Coltart Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., or 
The Sporting Powder Division of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
592 Du Pont Building Wilmington, Del. 


To reach the shooting grounds take Delmar car on Olive Street to Delmar Garden 
—auto service thence to the grounds. 
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ENGLISH VS. AMERICAN 
SHOOTING 
By P. A. Curtis, Jr. 

A spirited controversy that was 
carried on in one of our leading 
sporting publications some time ago 
has spurred the writer on to at- 
tempt this comparison of English 
and American shooting, which he 
had avoided until now, knowing 
the difficulty of doing justice to 
both sides. 

The average American sports- 
man has a very vague idea of the 
prevailing conditions which have 
such an important bearing on the 
sport in the British Isles. And 
because of his unfamiliarity with 
them gives British shooting very 
little consideration, believing it to 
be but the cold-blooded slaughter 
of half-tame birds. 

While the Englishman is apt to 
hold our comparatively plebeian 
sport in contempt, due to his igno- 
rance of the nature of the shoot- 
ing afforded here, a fair compar- 
ison is most difficult because the 
shooting here and abroad is so en- 
tirely different—so much so that 
the only sameness lies in the fact 
that the object is to kill feathered 
game on the wing with a shotgun. 
The writer is in no way attempt- 
ing to champion the British meth- 
od, but would endeavor to give to 
it the credit due. 

European shooting outside of the 
British Isles will not be consid- 
ered—for whereas excellent sport 
may be had in Norway, parts of 
the Tyrol, and in the Caucasus, 
where the shooting is rough and 
more like our own—in no other 
part of Europe is shooting or the 
rearing of game carried to the high 
state of perfection that prevails in 
Great Britain. 

There is no duck shooting to be 
had that in any way compares 
with even second-rate wild-fowl 
shooting as we know it in this 
country. Decoys are almost un- 
known—and the shooting is done 
principally by floating down on 
large, unsuspecting flocks of sea 
ducks resting in open water, and 
firing a heavy charge into them 
from a swivel gun before they rise. 
This method — “bushwacking” as 
it was called here—used to be 
practiced on the Chesapeake by un- 
principled market gunners, but was 
never countenanced by true sports- 
men, and has been harshly put 
down by proper game legislation. 

For shore-bird shooting the con- 
ditions are more favorable. As 
there is really fine snipe shooting 
to be had in Ireland on the 
marshes for Wilson snipe and plov- 
er, where the shooting is done 
by walking up to the birds with the 
aid of dogs. And fine bags are 
often made of these most difficult 
and sporting birds, as the “old 
countryman” is remarkably pro- 
ficient at this style of shooting. 
The birds, however, are seldom, if 
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ever, found in the numbers that 
we encounter in the Mississippi 
valley, or at some of the famous 
places along the Atlantic Coast. 

Woodcock, which, by the way, is 
double the size of our native bird, 
is also found in fair numbers in 
Ireland—and some years in Eng- 
land, but is generally picked up 
in the course of the day’s shoot- 
ing—and is seldom hunted for in 
particular, as here, as it is not 
plentiful enough. 

The principal shooting is at 
grouse, partridge and pheasants, 
and these are raised in great quan- 
tities on the large estates where 
they are carefully preserved and 
fed until the open season permits 
their being shot. 

In many cases the birds are 
hatched from incubators and raised 
in brooders, and not liberated un- 
til two or three weeks before the 
season opens. This is particularly 
true of pheasants. In some of the 
wilder sections of the country, 
particularly in Scotland, the grouse 
lie on the moors in their wild state, 
being afforded perfect protection 
from their natural enemies and the 
weather by the thick heather, but 
they are always carefully watched 
by the keepers to prevent poaching 

Of course outside of the large 
estates there is quite a lot of 
good rough shooting to be had— 
the game being that which has 
drifted off of the large adjoining 
estates. Syndicates, as they are 
called, are formed by from four to 
a dozen sportsmen who purchase 
the shooting rights from the 
farmers for their small shooting 
for the season, and arrange to go 
there on certain specified days in 
the season to shoot what they can 
find. Often the rent is arranged 
at so much a head for the game 
bagged. 

Naturally under such conditions 
the shooting is extremely expen- 
sive, and princely sums are often 
paid for the shooting privileges of 
one of the large estates for the 
season. Therefore but few can 
afford it but the wealthy, but 
every one who can strives to get 
out each year: for a couple of 
days’ rabbit shooting in one place 
or another, and fine sport can be 
had, as the cottontails thrive in 
tremendous numbers from one end 
of the land to the other. 

The season opens on the twelfth 
of August and closés on the 
twelfth of December, which speaks 
well for the methods of propaga- 
tion, and in this respect we could 
well afford to take a lesson from 
the British sportsman. 

A day before this most im- 
portant of dates to an Englishman, 
the railroad depots are full of 
sportsmen loaded down with shoot- 
ing kits and guns, who are off 
for some estate to which they 
are so fortunate as to be in- 
vited by the thoughtful owner for 


a couple of days’ grouse shooting 

This is, indeed, often almost as 
great a pleasure to watch as it is 
to participate in. After an early 
breakfast at the Manor, the 
sportsmen assemble in their neat 
and stylish shooting togs and, 
mounted on ponies, start across 
the moor for the butts (or blinds, 
as we would call them), which are 
generally made of sod to be as 
inconspicuous as possible, and are 
situated so that the driven birds 
when flying over must pass within 
range of one of them. In each 
one of these mud castles the game- 
keeper, who is in charge, leaves 
a shooter, which are generally not 
more than six in number, with 
plenty of ammunition, a pair of 
double-barreled guns and a gillie 
to load the spare one as he shoots 
the other. The rest of the equip- 
ment generally consists of a sand- 
wich box and a flask of brandy, 
a mackintosh in case of rain, and 
a shooting chair. I have never 
seen a sunshade added to this, 
but would not be surprised if it 
was at times. Then the beaters, 
armed with staffs for thrashing the 
cover, and making a_ universal 
din, start towards the butts, driv 
ing everything before them. Soon 
the birds start coming over, first a 
few of the wildest in singles and 
pairs, and then in coveys of a 
dozen or more. It is then that the 
novice at the game will get his 
first lesson in respect for Eng 
lish shooting. And also for the 
gillie kneeling behind him with 
the extra gun, for despite the fact 
that his pieces are single-triggers 
and ejectors, he could not pos- 
sibly load rapidly enough for him- 
self to take advantage of all his 
opportunities. 

Towards the middle of the day 
the party will gather together for 
luncheon, at which the ladies, if 
there, will drive out to meet them, 
and later in the day they will start 
for some other part of the moor, 
where another drive will be made. 
It is not at all exceptional for four 
or five guns to bag from four to 
six hundred brace of grouse in 
this way in a day’s shooting. 

We Americans are apt to scoff 
at this kind of sport, as the idea 
of sitting in butt with a gillie be- 
hind you to load your guns, while 
a small army of beaters drive the 
hand-reared birds over you in 
clouds, seems highly unsportsman- 
like and nothing but a slaughter. 
And in a broad sense this is right, 
for the true sportsman gains far 
more pleasure from tramping the 
wild rough country, entirely re- 
sponsible for his own actions and 
results, and from watching his 
dog’s work on the birds and sus- 
taining all kinds of hardships for 
the sake of the sport, than he does 
from seeing the poor quarry 
grassed at the report of his gun. 

(To be continued) 
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Fish till the last minute. 





Completes the camper’s outfit. 
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Fish Where You Wish 


Out of reach of oars, five or ten miles from 
camp or cottage—that’s where you're likely 
to find the fishing best. And that’s where you 
can fish only when you’re equipped to cover 
long distances quickly. 





With a Ferro Detachable Motor on your 
rowboat, the farthest points are near. Two 
miles or ten, it makes little difference, for a 
turn of the fly-wheel starts you off at any 
speed you prefer up to ten miles an hour. 


Whether you cast, troll or still-fish, you can 
speedily go wherever they’re biting—and the 
motor does the work. 


A specially-designed muffler makes the Fer- 
ro unusually quiet. Weed-proof propeller al- 
lows fishing in shallow waters. 


Light enough to be carried like a suitcase. 
Quickly attached to any rowboat or installed 
in a canoe. Easy to run,.economical, reliable. 

Bosch high-tension magneto and full float- 
feed carburetor. Rudder controlled from any 
part of the boat. 


Don’t be handicapped this summer by a 
pair of oars. Get a Ferro and fish where you 
wish. 

Catalog tells all about this 
handy motor. Write for it. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 
846 Hubbard Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Don’t Go Rowing—Go Ferrowing 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM _ 
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ABOUT SIGHTS AND EYES 
By L. E, Eubanks 

Two sights or three? 
sights or open, a U or a V? 
what use are shotgun sights? One 
or two eyes in shooting? These 
and many other questions on sight- 
ing are fired at the gun authorities 
continually. 

Much depends on what you have 
been used to. If your particular 
method is the outgrowth of many 
years’ work and your gun an “old 
stand-by with a record,” it is well 
to stick to “well enough,” unless 
you plainly see room for improve- 
ment, If you have always used a 
gun with but two sights, the ad- 
dition of a middle one will bother 
you; and it will depend on your 
adaptability as to whether it will 
ever help you. While it is hard 
to “teach an old dog new tricks” 
it is not at all impossible, and it 
often pays the said ‘‘dog’’ to learn. 

I am aware that the middle sight 
is not universally popular; many 
shooters claim that it is simply in 
the way and obstructs their view 
of the bead sight. This doubtless 
is true of a great many, but they 
are too high. To get the best re- 
sults it is important that the mid- 
dle sight be aligned for “low 
shooting;” in other words, fix it 
to agree with the lower rim of the 
peep. Then you will have no 
trouble with elevation. 

Beginners can start with the 
three-sight rifle, and will find it 
preferable in many ways. The 
middle sight is the best possible 
confirmation of the gun’s align- 
ment. In hunting, it is not com- 
mon for the front sight to get 
knocked out slightly, and occa- 
sionally your rear sight may be 
tampered with by some “gun bor- 
rower.” In either case, the piece 
equipped with a middle sight 
shows its imperfection and the 
degree of same at your first 
glance along the sights. 

For a man with poor eyes the 
middle sight is very helpful. It 
enables him to “get” his front 
sight far more quickly; in effect, 
the latter is moved up to his eye, 
for its bead seems to sit right in 
the U of the middle sight. The 
sun’s glint on the muzzle is hidden 
by the U and the eyes saved con- 
siderable strain. 

In learning to gauge elevation, 
range, etc., the middle sight is of 
great value. In looking through 
the Lyman (or whatever your 
back peep sight is), the middle U 
enables one to measure more ac- 
curately the amount of stem un- 
der the bead and determine just 
how much elevation he is giving. 
Many good marksmen prefer the 
V-shape to the U, but the con- 
sensus of scientific opinion favors 
the latter. 

An excellent practice régime is 
to begin at a short range with 
your eye low in the peep. After 


Peep 
Of 


Field and Stream 


a few shots, try a distance that 
necessitates looking through the 
center of your peep to get the 
proper elevation. Next, try a few 
limit shots which bring your eye 
high in the Lyman peep, and note 
how the middle sight helps. 

Between peep sights and open, 
choice depends largely on the ob- 
ject of one’s shooting. Speaking 
generally, peep sights are more 
reliable, and advisable for all 
forms of practice work. When 
hunting in the woods or under 
any conditions where particularly 
rapid firing is required open 
sights suit most shooters better. 
We might formulate the rule that 
any rifle intended to be used as 
a shotgun should be fitted with 
the open sight. 

The modern system of “gun 
pointing,” originated by Dr. Car- 
ver and perfected by many won- 
derful trap- and wing-shooters, 
causes nearly all shotgun novices 
to doubt the ftsefulness of any 
sights on a smooth-bore. “If I 
am not to use them,” the neo- 
phyte asks, “why are they there?” 
Their use is principally for ascer- 
taining correctness of alignment. 
Any good shooter begins work 
by looking down the rib. It is 
true that he pays no attention to 
the sights in the actual shooting 
(we are talking now of the shot- 
gun)—the champions do not even 
see the barrel—but his movements 
have been learned with a true 
gun, and for the piece to change 
without corresponding changes in 
its manipulation would be fatal 
to accuracy. Besides, there are 
occasional targets that give more 
time than clay pigeons and can- 
vasback ducks. 

Of course, when all is said it 
is the eyes, after all, that make 
or mar a shooter; their quickness 
and judgment of distance must 
back up even the best gun, if 
success is to be achieved. The 
day of the “squint eye’ shooter 
is passing; but while we are ad- 
vocating binocular shooting let us 
not forget that there is an ad- 
vantage in having the master eye 
and the shooting shoulder on the 
same side of the body. Only re- 
cently I was talking to an old 
gunner who was trying to learn 
to shoot with both eyes. He shot 
from the right shoulder and used 
his right eye. In holding the left 
eye open he discovered that it was 
so much stronger than its mate 
that its observations bothered him. 
He has taken up left-handed shoot- 
ing and says he is improving rap- 
idly. Of course in wing shooting 
we need all the eyes we can 
summon, and even the beginner 
can see the folly of closing one. 

Closing the eyes as a habit gen- 
erally goes with flinching; in 
fact, often causes it. There is 
no hope for the fellow who closes 
bis eyes until he overcomes the 


abit. The best, if not the only 
cure. is repeated auto-suggestion. 
Impress on your subconscious 
mind the order, “Do not close the 
eyes in pulling trigger.” It won’t 
work the first time, nor the sec- 
ond, but it will finally. A light 
trigger-pull, too, will be helpful 
in educating your eyes to stay 
open; a heavy pull prolongs the 
strain of nervous expectancy just 
preceding the report, and tends to 
aggravate your weakness. 


STOPPERS IN SHOTGUNS 


Recently, a friend brought to our 
shops a fine shotgun, which had the 
ends of the barrels blown off. The 
damage was due to neglect in re- 
moving stoppers which have been 
placed in the open ends to keep the 
barrels clean. As this is often done 
in the care of guns, it would be of 
valuable service, for some simple 
method to make sure tte stoppers 
would be removed. 

Use rather long corks, not too 
tight fitting, and by means of strong 
fish line or similar cord, tie a fif- 
teen or twenty-inch piece to cork, 
and the other end to the gun-rack 
or a screw-eye in some suitable 
place. Then, when a gun thus pro- 
tected is moved, the stoppers will 
be jerked out whether you will or 
not. 


L. M. Drake. 


ACCURACY OF THE .35 


Fiecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I noticed an article by Mr. Miller 
some time ago, in which he men- 
tioned owning a ’95 Winchester, 
.35 caliber, and if I am not mis- 
taken, he called it a “cheerful young 
cannon,” too. Now, I like that .35 
Winchester cartridge, but don’t 
know a thing about the gun, and 
thought perhaps you could help me 
out a little. I believe he stated in 
his article that he owned one of the 
same guns before the one he has 
now. How did that old one hold 
out as to accuracy I have a .22 
Savage high power, also .250-3000 
Savage, but want something with 
more striking power. If not too 
much trouble, I would appreciate 
your opinion of the .35 Winchester. 

Isn’t it about time Mr. Dan 
Singer was coming across with an- 
other good big game story? 

A. L. Brown. 

Ans. I sold the old .35 and 
bought a new one with fancy 
checked stock. Its accuracy is very 
good. Won a rising bear match with 
it last year, and this year got 36x50 
on the bear,and 27x50 on the sheep, 
both at 100 yards, and the sheep 
reduced to one-third normal size 
so as to present the same target 
that a natural sheep would at 300 
yards.—Ep. 











A camera that fits the pocket 


A picture that fits the view 


No. 2¢ Folding 


Autographic Brownie 


The thin, narrow camera slips readily into the pocket; the some- 
what elongated picture, 27% x 4% inches, is right for landscapes when 
used horizontally, and for home portraits when used vertically. The 
pictures are, in fact, the same shape as those made by the most popular 
of all cameras, the 34 Kodak—but are a trifle smaller. 


A BIT OF DETAIL 


The 2¢ Folding Autographic Brownie loads with Autographic cartridges for ten, six or 
two exposures, with which you can write on the film, instantly, at the time the date and title 
or other memorandum regarding the picture. The camera has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
with snapshot speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second as well as the» usual time action. 
Has reversible finder, two tripod sockets, automatic focusing lock, is made of metal, has 
black leather bellows and is covered with a fine imitation leather, with black enamel and 
nickel fittings. Well made in every detail. 


THE PRICE 


Price with meniscus achromatic iens, 434 inch focus, - 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - - 


At all Kodak dealers’ . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








We ‘guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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WESTERN HANDICAP 

The eleventh Western Handicap 
was held at Omaha, Neb., June 13 
to 15, under the auspices of the 
Omaha Gun Club, which has had 
the honor of staging this big event 
on two previous occasions. The 
club is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, organization of its kind in 
the country, having been in ac- 
tive existence for over sixty years, 
originally under the name of the 
Omaha Sportsmen’s Club. The 
grounds are admirably situated on 
a bluff overlooking the Missouri 
River, and with a clear sky back- 
ground. The winners in the prin- 


cipal events of the tournament 
were: Western Handicap, Earl T. 
Gibbs, Cawker City, Kan., 92, 
from 17 yards; runner-up, J. G. 


Fye, Ollie, Ia., 92 from 18 yards. 
Preliminary Handicap, George 
Nicolai, Kansas City, 97, from 20 


yards. 

Western Introductory, W. S&. 
Hoon, Jewell, Ia., 100 straight; 
runner-up, W. Fickel, Glenwood, 
Ta., 99. 

Western Special: O. G. Bottger, 
Ollie, Ia., 99; runner-up, Frank 
Card, Des Moines, Ia., 99; third 
place, John Graner, C. L. Wag- 


goner, P. R. Miller and J. R. Jahn, 
98 each. 

Western Overture: C. H. Lar- 
sen, Greeley, and C. C. Tappan, 
Hoagland, Neb., 97 each. 

Event at 15 pairs, J. H. 
son, Wisner, 27. 

High amateurs on practice day: 
C. B. Eaton, 100 straight; Ed. 
Varner, J. H. Sieverson and J. A. 
Fye, 97 each; W. S. Fritz, C. L. 
Richards, Charles Sewart, C. M. 
Powers, J. W. Bell, E. Coe, Wil- 
liam Ridey, R. Kingsley and F. A. 
Kiester, 96 each. Professionals, 
W. R. Crosby, 100; Ed. O’Brien 
and D. D. Gross, 99 each; Ed 
Banks and Fred Gilbert, 98 each. 

On the first regular day more 
high scores were made, W. S. 
Hoon leading the amateurs with 
150 straight (the entire program) ; 
C. B. Eaton, 148; Ed Varner and 
George Nicolai, 147 each. The 
Western Introductory, made up of 
the first 100 targets of the pro- 
gram, was won by W. S. Hoon in 
a straight score, with W. Fickel 
second, one target behind. The 
professionals also put up good 
scores, Bart Lewis, 150 straight; 
W. R. Crosby, 148; F. Gilbert, Art 


Siever- 


Killam, C. J. Spencer and H. Ken- 


147. 
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In the event of 15 
Sieverson was high 


nicott, 
pairs, 








amateur with 27; D. B. Thorpe 
and A. M. Barger, 26 each. Pro- 
fessionals, F. Gilbert, C. G. Spen- 
cer and Tom A. Marshall, 28 each; 
D. D. Gross, R. W. Clancy and 
Ed O’Brien, 27 each; Bart Lewis, 
26. 

On the second day the Prelim- 
inary Handicap at 100 Targets was 
won by George Nicolai with 97 
from 20 yards; L. R. Conn, 17 
yards; O. M. Coleman, 18 yards, 
and E. Tappan, 20 yards, tied on 
96, the former winning second 
place in the shoot-off with 20 
straight to 18 by each of the 
others. F. F. Everett, Harry Phil- 
son, A. M. Barger and J. Brauer, 
95 each. Professionals: R. W. 
Clancy, 21 yards, 95; O. R. Dick- 
ey, 19 yards, 94; A. Killam, 23 
yards; F. Gilbert, 23 yards; G. W. 
Maxwell, 21 yards; Mrs. Topper- 
wein, 21 yards; and D. D. Gross, 
20 yards, 93 each. The conditions 
under which this event was shot 
were very hard, a light rain being 
blown across the traps by a strong 
wind. In the Western Special, F. 
ag and O. C. Bottger tied on 
99; R. Jahn, W. S. Hoon, C. L. 
Shag J. Gauer and P. R. 
Miller, 98 each, followed by eleven 
men in the 97 hole. The profes- 
sionals finished with W. R. Cros- 
by, Bart Lewis, R. W. Clancy, 
H. L. Kennicott, D. D. Gross and 
Ed Banks, 98 each; G. W. Max- 
well, 96; C. G. Spencer and A. 
Killam, 95. 

On the third day there were 
more than 200 contestants in the 
two events of the program. Scores 
made were remarkably good, con- 
sidering the strong West wind 
which swept over the traps, and 
the conditions were made still 
harder by one of the old-time sand 
storms, which are familiar to old 


residents of Omaha. 

In the Western Overture, at 
10U targets, all standing at 16 
yards, C. H. Larson and C. C. 


Tappan were high amateurs with 
97 each; J. Peterson, 96; W. Rid- 
ley and Burr Latta, 95 each. 
Professionals, Bart Lewis, 96; 
W. R. Crosby, Ed O’Brien and 
Fred Gilbert, 95. The Western 
Handicap, the main event of the 
tcurnament, was pulled off under 
the worst of the weather condi- 
tions, making high scores impossi- 
ble. E. T. Gibbs, 17 yards, and 
J. G. Fye, 18 yards, tied for first 
place on 92, the former winning 
in the shoot-offs, 16-16 to 16-15; 
O. C. Bottger, 20 yards, and Ray 





Erickson, 19 yards, tied on 91 for 
second place; two shoot-offs were 
needed, also, to settle this tie, 
Bottger scoring 16-15 and Erick- 
son, 16-14; B. F. Elbert (winner 
of the Western Handicap in 1907), 
18 yards, and Walter Fritz, 17 
yards, tied on 90, the former win- 
ning the shoot-off, 18 to 17. H. L. 
Kennicott was high professional, as 


well as high over all, breaking 95 
from 22 yards; Bart Lewis, 20 
yards, and T. A. Marshall, 21 
yards, 92 each; Fred Gilbert, 23 
yards, 91. High amateurs on 350 
targets, W. S. Hoon and C. C. 


Tappan, 339 each; E. W. Varner, 
337; C. B. Eaton, John Gauer and 
W. Ridley, 336 each; O. C. Bott- 
ger and H. G. Taylor, 335 each. 

The women’s trophies were won 
by Mrs. C. Edmondson on 66; 
Mrs. S. Johnston, second with 25. 


NEW JERSEY STATE SHOOT 

The Interstate Association’s Am- 
ateur State Championship was won 
by Cleve Speer, of Little Falls, on 
a score of 99; C. B. Platt, of 
Bridgeton, was runner-up with 98 
H. Powers, G. A. Hobart and A. 
H. King tied on 97 for the next 
three trophies. Five shoot-offs at 
20 targets each were needed to 
settle the tie, the contestants fin- 
ishing in the order named. High 
amateur for the three days was 
Cleve Speer, with 526 out of 540 
targets; Harry Sindle, 514; A. C. 
King, 513. 

The State shoot was held at Lit- 
tle Falls early in June. 


MARYLAND STATE SHOOT 

The State championship event 
was won by M. Gillet Gill, of Ro- 
land Park, on a score of 98 out 
of 100, losing a target in the sec- 
ond and one in the third event, 
and then going straight. Gill’s 
previous performances gave no in- 
dication that he had a chance to 
win. R. D. Morgan was runner- 
up, with 96; E.-W. Ford, last 
year’s champion, third, with 95. 
The amateur high average for the 
tournament was won by Ww. 
Ford with 332 out of 350, and he 
also made the longest amateur run, 
101 straight. 

Lester German, the Aberdeen, 
Md., professional, was high over 
all with 340, and made a straight 
run of 191. E. W. Ford was high 
amateur on the first day with 144; 
S. Graham, 141; E. Bartlett, 140. 
Professionals: F. Huseman, 144; 
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When There Is Game 
Enough For All 


The day is coming when there will 
be as much wild game in this country 
as there was fifty yearsago. Men now 
living can remember the time when 
the sky was darkened by the flight of 
wild ducks, when wild turkeys, quail, 
grouse and other game birds abounded 
in our woods and fields. It does not 
take a great effort of imagination to 
picture what a return of these condi- 
tions will mean—not only tothesportsman butalso 
to the farmer, the housewife and the market man. 


Game farming is the medium through which the change 
will be brought about. By the establishment of game farms 
throughout the country it will be possible not only to meet 
the present active demand for game birds (now far larger 
than the supply) but also the increased demand which 
will come. 


Game breeding is both profitable and pleasant. Any one 
having a small amount of land may start a game farm and 
raise birds for his own consumption and for sporting and 
marketing purposes. 


If these possibilities appeal to you, or if you are interested 
from any standpoint in the increase of our game birds, write 
us for the book, ‘““Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. 
This book, which is sent without cost to those who ask fcr 
it, takes up the subject in a broad way and gives much 
interesting and valuable information regarding many different 
game birds, their habits, food, enemies, and the methods for 
breeding and marketing them. 


In writing for your copy please use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 183 
HERCULES POWDER .CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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L. S. German, 143; H. S. Welles, 

C. H. Newcomb led the ama- 
teurs in the second day with 192 
out of 200; R. D. Morgan, 190; 
E. W. Ford and M. G. Still, 188 
each; E. Bartlett, 187; S. Graham 
and W. Munroe, 186 each. Pro- 
fessionals: L. S. German, 197; 
H. S. Welles, 193; E. M. Daniel 
and F. Huseman, 189 each. The 
tournament was held at Baltimore. 


OHIO STATE SHOOT 

The Ohio Trapshooters’ League 
held its thirtieth annual tourna- 
ment on June 7 to 9, under the 
auspices of the Toledo Power Boat 
Gun Club, at Toledo. The shoot 
was staged at Casino Park, on the 
shore of Maumee Bay, where four 
traps were installed. The weather 
was unfavorable, rain falling at 
some time on each day of the 
week. Practice Day scores were 
kept low by a 40-mile gale blowing 
in the faces of the shooters. 

The attendance was the largest 
at a State shoot for many years, 
over 160 different shooters having 
been present during the week. 
Fach day’s program consisted of 
six events at 15 and three at 20 
targets each, with a special event 
at 50 targets. 

The amateur State championship 
event was shot on the last day, 
Friday, June 9, and was won by 
M. S. Hootman, of Hicksville, on 
a score of 99 and 60 straight in 
the shoot-off; K. P. Johnson, of 
Kenton, was runner-up with 99, 
and 59 in the shoot-off. Four 
others tied on 99, and finished in 
the shoot-off in the order follow- 
ing, taking third, fourth, fifth and 
sizth trophies: Fred Harlow, A. 
Ledgett, E. J. Hill and F. E. 
Brint. Six men tied on 98, and 
in the shoot-off for seventh tro- 
phy, F. B. Lofland won with 20 
straight, W. L. Egner, 19; C. O. 
Carothers, 17. U. E. Campbell, H. 
Feidner and William Yule were in 
the tie but left before the shoot-off. 

The Wilson trophy for the To- 
ledo championship was won by 
Bob Meyers, 137. 

Keith trophy—high amateur av- 
erage on Practice Day, C. D. Co- 
burn, 142. 

Snyder trophy — high average, 
first day, F. E. Foltz, 148. 

Freeman Co. trophy — second 
day average, A. Madison, 149. 


Bond Hotel trophy, third day 
average, M. S. Hootman, 148. 
F. W. Markman trophy — for 


long run of the tournament, A. 
Madison, 150. 

J. W. Warper trophy—high aver- 
age on entire program, 450 targets, 
Fred Harlow, 442. 

Daudt trophy—second high av- 
erage on entire program, A. Madi- 
son, 438. 

Charles G. Mitchell trophy— 
third high average on entire pro- 
gram, M. S. Hootman, 437. 


Field and Stream 


O. L. Brailey and John Schmi- 
dutz trophies—for winners two- 
men team race, J. Ed. Cain, 50, 
and F. C. Koch, 49. 

On Practice Day, only 100 tar- 
gets were shot at, it being impossi- 
ble to complete the entire program 
of 159 targets. The winners of 
the Wilson and Keith trophies 
were decided by the total score 
made in the 100 targets, and the 
first 50 targets of the first day’s 
program. John R. Taylor was 
high on Practice Day with 95, in- 
cluding the first 55 straight; W. R. 
Chamberlain, 92; R. O. Heikes, 
90. In the amateur division, C. D. 
Coburn was high with 92; Fred 
Harlow, F. Foltz and R. Meyers, 
91 each; Sam Leever, H. L. Hil- 
dinger and Homer Hirth, 90 each. 
Sixty shooters participated in the 
preliminary day’s events. 

On the opening day 102 entered 
in the events, the bad weather 
keeping some from attending. Con- 
ditions were somewhat better, 
as the wind was not nearly so 
strong. 

High amateurs were: F. E. Faltz, 
148; Fred Harlow and C. D. Co- 
burn, 147 each; M. S. Hootman, 
H. C. Deck and J. H. Ferry, 145 
each. The professionals played 
“second fiddle” to the amateurs 
to-day, C. T. Stevens scoring, 142; 
W. R. Chamberlain, R. O. Heikes 
and L. W. Cumberland, 141 each; 
R. L. Trimble and J. R. Taylor, 
139 each. Several long runs were 
made, Fred Harlow having one of 
100 and an unfinished sum of 59; 
C. T. Stevens and Homer Kerr, 
unfinished runs of 87 and 47 re- 
spectively. Squad 10, K. P. John- 
son, Fred Harlow, F. B. Lofland, 
R. L. Trimble and F. E. Foltz 
scored a total of 248 out of 250 
in events 6, 7 and 8. 

In the special 50-target event, 
J. W. Taylor, F. E. Brint, K. P. 
Johnson, Fred Harlow, John Deist 
and M. S. Hootman broke straight, 
and W. R. Chamberlain and C. T. 
Stevens did the same trick in the 
professional class. 

At the annual meeting in the 
evening, the League voted to hold 
the 1917 tournament at Cedar 
Point. The following officers were 
elected: John Deist, president; Ira 
Krupp, vice-president; A. Kueb- 
eler, Jr., secretary-treasurer, all of 
Sandusky. Executive Committee: 
L. W. Cumberland, John R. Tay- 
lor and L. J. Squier. 

On the second day there were 
127 entries in the regular program 
events, and a few extra shooters 
came out in the afternoon for the 
special. A. Madison was high over 
all, with 149, going out with an 
unfinished run of over 100. C. D. 
Coburn and Fred Harlow were 
second with 147 each; F. C. Koch, 
146; M. Dewire, R. T. Maugans 
and E. J. Hill, 145 each. R. O. 
Heikes and J. R. Taylor were at 
the head of the professional class 


with 147 each; C. T. Stevens, 145; 
W. S. Jones, 143. 

The race for the two-men team 
championship of Ohio was the fea- 
ture of the day, and was won by 
the Salem team, J. Ed Cain, 50; 
F. C. Koch, 49; total, 99. The 
Galion and West Toledo teams 
were second with 98 each, and the 
Columbus team third with 97. 

The attendance on the last day 
remained about the same. The 
weather was threatening and the 
shooting was stopped for a short 
while by a downpour in the fore- 
noon. The Interstate Association’s 
amateur championship race was 
the feature, and the work was set 
early in the game by F. E. Brint, 
in the first squad, who finished 
with 99. Five other contestants 
tied this score, the result of the 
shoot-off being given above. 

Six men also finished in second 
place on 98. Of the 119 entries 
in this event, all but 32 scored 90 
or better. The high amateurs for 
the day were: U. E. Campbell, K. 
P. Johnson, Fred Harlow and M. 
S. Hootman, 148, the latter win- 
ning high average trophy with 60 
straight in the shoot-off. F. E. 
Brint, E. J. Hill, A. Ledgett and 
F. B. Lofland, 147 each; C. O. 
Carothers, A. Madison and W. H. 
Yule, 146 each. Professionals: 
J. R. Taylor, 148; R. O. Heikes 
and L. W. Cumberland, 145 each. 

High amateurs for the three days 
at 450 targets were: Fred Harlow, 
442; A. Madison, 438; M. S. Hoot- 
man and C. D. Coburn, 437 each; 
E. J. Hill, 435. High profession- 
als: J. R. Taylor, 434; R. O. 
Heikes, 433; L. W. Cumberland 
and C. T. Stevens, 427 each. 

The $50 purse offered for the 
nine high guns in the three spe- 
cial events, 150 targets, was di- 
vided among the following: O. L. 
Brailey, Fred Harlow and M. S. 
Hootman, 149 each; J. W. Taylor 
and D. Livingstone, 148 each; J. 
Ed Cain, Homer Hirth, W. Web- 
ster and F. E. Brint, 146 each. 
THE STAMPEDE TRAPSHOOT- 

ING TOURNAMENT 

At the Sheepshead Bay Speed 
way during the week of August 
5 to 12, a trapshooting tournament 
will be held under the personal 
direction of Jack Fanning. Many 
fine prizes have been presented 
for this tournament by prominent 
followers of the game as well as 
by many of the sporting goods 
dealers and manufacturers. 





Have you heard about 
the “Field & Stream” 
Trophy Cup for shotgun, 
rifle, revolver and casting 
tournaments? If not, write 
us for information, 
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“Come on, Hungry Campers” 


To a wholesome, appetizing, “stay-by-you” * 


meal. 


by the experience of hundreds of campers who 
would no more forget their— 


TECO 10°: 


Self-Rising Pancake Flour 


—than their frying-pan. 


You don’t have to add a single thing to Teco Pancake Flour except water—not even milk—to 
make the lightest, most nourishing pancakes imaginable in two minutes’ time. 


It is the buttermilk in Teco that gives the delightful taste. 


Meets the Government's, Dr. Wiley’s andthe Westfield pure food standards, 


Most grocers have Teco. If yours hasn't, fill in this coupon and send us {0c (5c package of Teco, enclose 1k 
West of the Rockies) and we will mail you a full size package—enough for sixty (15c in the far West) and 
pancakes. package will be sent you pre 

paid. 





4 
aa . . . y 
No dry, tasteless foods, if you are willing to profit p ~ Ob 
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Send for this 
free Book 


It is full of 
delightful Teco 
meals, and 
many ideas of 
interest and 
value to the 
camper. 


Send for it now 
THE EKENBERG COMPANY 


108 Virginia Avenue 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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Please send me free copy of 
“‘Campfire Cookery.’ 


MY DAMO.cocccccceseeseeccss: 


Dow 


ACArOSS. seccccccccecceserseess 


MY GTOCEE’S DAMC..ccceceesss: 
AdAreSS. ceccccccecccesesseeess 


OUP EUS UCO OOS ee 


NOTE: If you want a full size 














Protect Your Feet! 





Insure Them with 


RUSSELL’S 


Quality Footwear 








HE three eyelet 

sipper for tennis, 

canoeing and gen- 
eral outing wear. Made 
of tough cowhide, but 
flexible as the moosehide 
The Maple Pac sole will 
assure you the best wear 
and comfort. 
Made to your measure and 


will fit, as our customers say, 
like a ‘silk stocking.’ 





Russell footwear must 
be a part of your equip- 
ment to make the outing 
trips complete. 









Send postal for the catalogue 
It’s free to you for the asking 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Dept. A. Berlin, Wis. 
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TO THE INJURED 


Accidents will happen to every one 
Be prepared for them by carrying the 


Elite Pocket Emergency Case 


An Attractive Pocket Case (size 5*(x4 ins.) 


Made of black Spanish leather. Contains in compact 
form “Salvo” remedies of the following—Salve, Lini- 
ment (Solified), Antiseptic Ointment (Solified), Cold 
Creme, Liquid Court Plaster in white enameled sanitary 
screw cap tubes, Bandages, Compressed Cotton, Sur- 
geons’ Plaster, Safety Pins, Scissors, Dressing Forceps, 
also an eight page booklet of First Aid, all neatly packed 
and ready for use. Cannot spill or leak. 

The only complete emergency case for use in all cases 
of accident. Absolutely guaranteed. Postpaid to any 
point in the U. S. A., $3.00 


Write for Circular 
ELITE SPECIALTY CO., Brocton, N. Y. 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 














FREMONT KENNEL CLUB 


Fiero & Stream Pus. Co.: 

The Fremont Kennel Club of 
Fremont, Nebraska, has _ selected 
the dates of September 14, 15 and 
16 to hold its fifth annual Dog 
Show. The entries for this show 
will close on September 4th. Re- 
member this date and do not wait 


until it is too late to enter your 
dog. 
Otto Pout, 
Treasurer. 


ECZEMA CURE 
Fiero & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have an eleven months’ old 
setter pup who for the past month 
has been scratching himself most 
of the time. I examined him thor- 
oughly, and find evidence of rash 
on his stomach, also two spots 
which look like pimples, on his 
back. I judge he has a touch of 
eczema. I have started to give 
him a teaspoonful of sulphur on 
his food at each meal, and will 
wash him twice a week with Ep 
som salts in water, which remedy 
I saw in Fie_p AND STREAM. 

Please tell me if this treatment 
is right, or your suggestions. His 
hair is beginning to come out, 
though I am inclined to believe 
that this is his puppy coat coming 
out with the warm weather. 

Joun F. Carp. 

Ans. That pup of yours surely 
has got eczema, and it has pro- 
gressed so far that your Epsom 
salts are too mild. Send for a 


bottle of Kenwyn coat cure and 
dope him all over with it. It is 
one of the best I know, and I 
have tried a lot of remedies, for 
Airedales are very subject to 
eczema. 

You must change his diet 
right off. At his age he needs 


day. Breakfast, a 
little oatmeal, a broken-up dog bis- 
cuit, some table scraps, and meat 
broth from his meat kettle poured 
over the whole works. Lunch, ta 
ble scraps, pieces of stale bread 
baked to a golden brown in the 
oven, and meat broth poured over 
the whole of it. Supper, table 
scraps, a dog biscuit broken up, a 
chunk of dog meat from the kettle, 
and some pieces of stale bread 
baked. A diet like that will drive 
away the eczema quick, aided by 
the coat cure. He should not lose 
his puppy coat of hair—none of 


three meals a 





my setters do—it is one of the ef- 
fects of eczema.—Eb. 


A GENERAL HUNTING DOG 
Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

As a reader of your magazine 
for several years I have had much 
enjoyment, and many good sug- 
gestions from it. Seeing your 
kind offer of information, I would 
like a little. I am looking for a 
dog. I want the dog that will 
give the best returns for hunting 
and as good for the home as pos- 
all purpose dog. He must work 
on ducks, rabbits and squirrel; 
in fact, an all-purpose dog. What's 
the breed? 

Epw. E. Dovucurty. 

Ans.—We advise an Irish setter 
as the best combination dog for 
this mixed hunting.—Eb. 


WORM REMEDY 
Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 
Would you be kind enough to 
inform me what and how much to 
use as a worm remedy for a four- 
months’ old pomeranian 
Dr. M. Benson. 


Ans.—% teaspoonful of buck- 
thorn syrup once a week.—Ep. 





GUN-SHY, AND A CHASER 
Frietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Last year I purchased an Eng- 
lish setter bitc whelped March 
2, 1914, and found that I had a 
gun-shy dog. To make my story 
as short as possible, we have bro- 
ken her from this evil, leaving no 
trace whether in city or field. 

I have ‘had the pleasure of hunt- 
ing this dog a great deal this sea- 
son and she has over eighty birds 
killed over her. She has the best 
nose of any dog in this locality, 
and never runs over her bird 
whether in the wind or away from 


it. I have hunted her in the 
Black Forests of Pennsylvania 
from sunrise to sunset for five 


straight days, and the last day with 
a heavy sash cord strapped to her 
neck, and then she worked as wil- 
lingly and as hard as ever. I 
worked her when she had only 
three feet on which she was able 


to walk, but always with the same 
persistency. She is an excellent 
retriever, with a_ very tender 


mouth, and if the bird is dropped, 
no matter where it is, she finds 





it. But for all this, she has three 


faults which are bad. 


Pardon me for’ enumerating 
them, but this is the advice that 
I ask: 

Ist. She will point rabbits 
until they run and then she will 
chase them. Would you advise 


purchasing a rabbit and keeping 


it throughout the year until hunt- 
ing season, in her presence? 

2nd. When she comes to a 
point, and I go in to flush the 
bird and find that it has run, she 
acts wild and rushes in and goes 
quartering until she finally gets 


the strong body scent, never with 
her nose to the ground, and jumps 
right in on the bird in one grand 
eap. 

3rd. She locates 
staunch, but when the bird flies or 
runs and she sees it, she chases 
after it. I have strapped her re- 
peatedly for this, but repeatedly 
she does it again. 

I would not bother with the dog, 
but old hunters, pot hunters, have 
told me she is a wonder and I 
have had to refuse several large 


her bird, is 


offers for her. She is not for sale 
at any price. 
N, F. Hanp. 
Ans.—You have too fine a dog 


to dispose of for those three faults. 
Put a force collar on her and when 
she next points a rabbit, tie the 
cord fast to a bush or stake and 
flush the rabbit yourself. She will 
bolt after it and get punished 
by the collar. Steady her down 
in the same way when roading 
birds. She holds her head high 
because the scent is so strong. 
Do not strap her for breaking 
point. Put on a force collar, and 
check her with it every time she 
breaks. Strapping is too late and 
too apt to be misunderstood by 
her. See “Haberlein’s Amateur 
Trainer” for more detail on meth- 


ods of breaking a dog of these 
faults.—Epb. 
FORCE COLLAR 
Fretp AND StrEAM Pus. Co.: 
Would you please send me in- 
formation regarding C. F. Haber- 
lein’s force collar. Have a dog 


that breaks shot and think it will 


stop him. 


Apert G. TEACHMAN. 

black 
and 
inside 
and if 
“Amateur 


ef break- 


This collar is of 

leather with tongless buckle, 
is reversible. It armed 
with four blunt steel stubs, 
used as described in the 
Trainer” will him 
ing shot.—Ep, 


Ans. 
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--know what it means to wear this 
%, perfect Still Hunting Shoe. You'll 
experience foot ease and body 
comfort in these light-weight, 
perfect fitting shoes with tops 
of tough and durable Tan Box 
Calf which support and 
protect the ankles. 
Bottoms of pure 


Rat m 
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My 
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Fall by the Wayside », 


€" It’s mighty pleasant to know that your 
f feet are going to stand the daily grind—to get 
(> you back to camp and not weary from the hike. 

It needs real shoes to give you that confidence 
that will help you over forest streams and rocks 
of every description—and get you there safely and 
Every morning slip into 


The BARKER Hunting Shoe 


United States Rubber Co., of New England 
Luin, “ny 284 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
f 


11} ™ 






shoes 









Para Rubber—longlived and noiseless. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
money order or check and we will send 
your pair by Parcel Post. 

8" Tops 10" Tops 16" Tops 
Men’s,WithoutHeel, $4.25 $4.75 $6.50 
Men’s,With Heel, $4.50 $5.00 $6.75 
Women’s, With Heel and 12" Tops, $6.00 
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The Swiss Chalet in America 
By FRITZ EHRSAM, Architect 
ts Book fulfills the demand for practical 


suggestions and plans for Residences, Sum- 
mer Homes, Hunting Lodges, Club Houses, 
Etc., designed in the beautiful “Swiss Chalet Style.” 


Most of the designs have been executed in this 
country and estimates and descriptions accompa- 
nying the Photos and Illustrations have been pre- 
pared with particular attention to the requirements 
of the American Public and will prove of great 
value to the prospective Home Builder. 


This Book contains the following: 


16 Pages of Text 13 Text Illustrations 
20 Plates, 7"x10", each showing exteriors 
Plans, Cost, etc., of building 


Price per Portfolio $2.00 prepaid 
Address 


FRITZ EHRSAM, Architect 


922 Penn Street Reading, Penna., U.S. A. 











pe 
Ideal for camp, summer home, lawn 
porch, reof, yacht or motor boat 
Not a Makeshift—but a Real Bed 
Comfortable—when open it is the largest telescope 
ed made. Soft, springy and comfortable. Readily 
adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces. 

Cesena folds yp like an umbrella and phen howe 
as much room. Youcan carry it in your hand or in 
yourtrunk. Weighs but /5 tbs. " 

Strong—built like a bridge. The “trestle” work con- 
struction automatically takes up the slack and pre- 
vents shrinking. Sustains 800 pounds. 

At all sporting goods dealers, price 83.00 
If your dealer does not carry it we will ship prepaid to 
any point east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of price. 

Descriptive circular upon request 


THE TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 522 W. 57th St., New York 
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LEADERS IN THE 1916 PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


This list was compiled 


from 


affidavits received up to June 29th 





only. 
Brook Trout, lass A. 
Dr. L. M. Orton. 
John W. Smith. 
F. D. Harris 
No other entries. 
Rainbow Trout. 
lin Getter. 
R. Meaker 
No other entries. 
Brown Trout. 
Robert Higley. 
A.W. Heinrichs. 
No other entries 
Small-mouth Bass, Class A. 
Tench Q. Boozer. 
S. G. Dolive. 
Clarence Knox 


No other entries. 


Large-mouth Bass, Class A, 


North. 
Joseph B. Seiler. 
Dan T. Watts. 
A. F. Westervelt. 
Wim. C. Young. 
Large-mouth Bass, 

South. 
Thomas Cramer. 
J. W. Snuder. 


Thomas Cramer. 


Class A, 


A. M. Brown. 

Large-mouth Bass, Md., Del., 
Va., W. Va. 

Robert C. Ferguson. 

No other entries. 

Great Northern Pike 
Victor W. Lang 
Theodore Heib 
Theodore Heib 
No other entries 

Muscallonge 
W. H. Miller. 


No other entries 
Channel Bass 


George A. Eyer. 

No other entries. 
Tarpon, 

Mrs. W. Ashby Jones 

No other entries. 


WADING SOCKS 
By Ladd Plumley 


rod, reel an 


descend 


from 


Aside 


the further you 


1 


in 


flies, 
the 








fisherman’s make-up the 
important the little details 
seem to be. And those of us who 
have walked in a dusty road, with 
the tops of the heavy 
socks, used with a wading rig, 
trailing and a thing of discomfort, 


stream 
more 


woolen 


will appreciate what is here sug 
gested. 
All the big tackle houses sell 


wading socks, but only a few of 
the largest have given 
this part of the angler’s equipment 
the importance it deserves. And 
at a few of the shops you can now 
buy socks made short in the tops, 
thus coming but a little way over 
the tops of the wading shoes. 
There is this advantage, how 
ever, in long wading socks: That 
the rubbers are protected from the 
wear of brambles and all stream- 
side tangles. And what I consider 
a perfect wading sock, long in the 
leg and as stout as the heaviest of 
blankets, can be purchased in al 
t Adirondack or Catskill 
store. The gener 
neighborhood of 


seem to 


most any 
country price, 
ally, is in the 
fifty cents 

The great 
use of these “‘lumbermen’s socks,’ 
as they are known to dealers, is 
that they are knitted with very 
narrow tops. I have a pair, bought 
at Phoenecia on the Esopus River 
in the Catskills, which, when 
pulled well up, reach two-thirds to 
the knee. Yet I never use rub- 
ber bands or cords for their sup- 
port. The tops fit so snugly that 
even at the end of a long fishing 
have dropped but little 
from their initial position. 

There is good reason to believe 
that “lumbermen’s socks” can be 
purchased in country stores 
throughout Canada, Maine, and in- 
deed anywhere in regions where 
the winters are severe. I have 
found them in the smallest of 
stores at the country crossroads. 
Doubtless tackle shops will obtain 
these convenient f 


convenience in the 


day they 


socks if so re- 
They are tightly woven, 
and sand like 
wear like iron. 


quested. 
mud 
cloth, and 


resist heavy 


THE J. M. GENTLE SYSTEM 
OF HANDICAPPING IN 
CASTING TOURNAMENTS 

By Robert H. Corson 
For a number of years the 

thirty-foot lane was regarded as a 

sufficient handicapper, working au- 

tomatically on each cast, to keep 


the long sharp caster within easy 
striking distance of his less expert 
competitor. During that period the 
Asbury Park Club held a practical 
monopoly of surf-casting tourna 
ments, but as the surf clubs in- 
creased in number, objections were 
filed against the straight lane, and 
it was then that the well-known 
V-shaped court of the N. A. S. 
A. C. came into use in conjunc- 
tion with the straight lane. Some 
of the clubs, notably the Midland 


Beach Club, discarded the thirty- 
foot lane altogether. Logically, 
therefore, it was that club that 


first felt the need of handicapping 


and a series of fixed classes was 
arranged into which each con- 
testant fell according to his past 
performances, moving forward 
from class to class as his work 
improved. 

This method of handicapping 


necessitates the keeping of a com- 
plicated set of records and a vast 
and amount of refer- 
ence work as years roll on in order 
that each contestant shall be kept 
where he belongs. Moreover, it 
provides means for a man to re- 
main in the running only as he 
goes up the hill of improvement, 
and it fails to give him considera 
tion on the way down. 

As a substitute for the cumber- 
some method of fixed classes, Mr. 
J. M. Gentle, of the Asbury Park 
Fishing Club, is preparing a very 
flexible and automatic method of 
classification, the merits of which 
seem to place it beyond criticism. 

Two, three or four—any 
ber of classes, may be 


unnecessary 


num- 
declared for 
each event, and a set of prizes of- 
fered for first, second, third, and 
possibly fourth in each class. 

Let us assume that three classes 
are declared for average of 
five casts with the four-ounce lead 
in the V-shaped court. The classes 
are announced, 100, 75 and 50 per 
cent of the top score 


best 


All contestants in the event cast 
as in one class. High man makes 
an average of say 360 feet. Sec- 
ond then becomes 270 feet, 
or 75 per cent of 360 feet, and 
third class becomes 180 feet, or 50 
per cent of 360 feet. The 360- 
foot average wins first in the first 
class, and the two scores nearest 
to 360 feet, but above 270 feet are 
second and thi-d in the first class 
respectively. 

The closest score to 270 feet, but 
not exceeding it, is first in the 


class 


TA 
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Serviceable Clothing 
for Life in the Open 


ITH the camping and outing 
season already here, it is high 
time to select the out-of-door 
outfit for your hunt- 

ingtrip. Yourclothes 


uy 
are just as important 
a as your rod or 


gun. 



















B 


and secure the only hunting togs with these essential outdoor features— 
Balanced Design—to insure an easy, comfortable fit. 
Serviceability—to give an adequate return on your money. 
Rain-proofing—to protect you against bad weather. 

DUXBAK is the only Cwenelle proofed hunting clothing made. You 

will be proud of your DUXBAK outfit. 













A LIGHTER garment for women’s 


wear in camp, cottage or cabin ; 7. 
for riding, golfing or tramping, alii ~] 
where rainproofed qualities are not 

i ieeeninnealll 


essential, is found in 


FREE Write for our handsomely illus- —a full line of jackets, skirts, riding 
trated style book with samples coats, breeches, bloomers, leggings and 
of materials, photographs of costumes, and hats for women’s wear. Modish andat- 
measurement blanks. You are sure to tractive in appearance, carefully de- 
need it in outfitting for your trip. Send signed and tailored. For sale by all 
for your copy now—today. sporting goods dealers. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


() UMMER OUTING 
1s complete without 
St, 2-CYLINDE 9 


iS 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 

Original 2-Cylinder Rowboat Motor 
HE motor that is free from 
vibration—it does not shake 
the boat. Simple to understand, 
run and manage. Speedier than most 
launches. Well made—handsome de- 
: sign—beautiful finish. Always reliable. 
Phe LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORPORAT! Catalog Sent on Request 
LD, CONN., U.S.A KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
SS 92-A South Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





LYMAN 
(GUN SIGHTS 


Improve Marksmanship 










40 years of experience 
back of them 


Write for Catalog Dept. D 


























= : Pie. HES 


Paralyzes with a Single Shot. 
The Ross .280 delivers an irresistible blow. No American game can withstand it. 
At 300 yards the Ross .230 Copper Tube Bullet strikes with the terrific energy of 2000 ft. 
pounds,—every ounce is absorbed by the target, none wasted on surrounding scenery. 
The Ross straight pull action is ae safe, It embodies the interrupted thread 

breech used in heavy cannon of all nations, It places a solid mass of steel between you 
and the exploding cartridge. 

Ross .280 Sporting Rifles $55.00. Ross ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept.S-11 
Sporting Ammunition with Copper tube 
expanding bullet (patented) $7.50 per 00, QUEBEC, + - Canada, 
Al best dealers everywhere, or Post & Floto, 14 Reade St., New York, Agents for U.S. A. 
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second class, and the next two be- 
come second and third respectively. 
For the third class the nearest av- 
erage to 180 feet but not exceed- 
ing it stands first, and so on. 

By this method, which is simple, 
all contestants may cast together— 
the long-distance men and_ the 
short casters. There is an assur- 
ance that all hands have a chance 
There is ab- 

jockey for 
first in the 





of winning a place. 

solutely no chance t 
except 
There is no chance 


any position 
first class. 

whatever for a handicapping com- 
mittee to do an unwitting injus- 
tice to anyone, for the scheme is 
thoroughly fair, and it is 
matic. A man may travel in the 
first class this year and fall back 
to third next year without fear of 
losing his chance for a place, and 
on the other hand, a man who is 
coming up the line rapidly is sure 
to fall into his proper class at once. 

Under present conditions the en- 
tries in the open events of the 
various clubs are confined almost 
wholly to eight or ten of the 
s longest casters, while in 
the closed events these long dis- 
tance men are confined to one or 
two events only at their home 
clubs if fixed classes prevail and 
if there is no classification, good 
sportsmanship calls upon them to 
keep out altogether in order to let 
the tyro in. 

Mr. Gentle’s proposition is plain- 
ly one to revive the good old- 
fashioned free-for-all fight 
the whole family may sail in and 
have a glorious time. 

It is especially adapted to surf- 
casting tournaments where there is 


auto- 





where 


but one class of tackle in use 
that is to say, the most powerful 
rod a man can get, the smoothest 
running reel that he ean find, and 
the lightest line he dares to use. 
WET AND DRY FLIES 
Fretp AND STREAM Pvp. Co.: 

I -have read in Fretp aANpD 
SrreEAM about dry fly fishing. 
What is the difference between dry 
and wet fly? I am not a fly fish- 
erman. I have asked a number of 
old fishermen the question without 
results Is there published any- 
thing, in book form or otherwise, 
by which one could learn the art 
of fly casting? 

B. J. Cracey 

Ans. Try E. M. Gill’s “Dry 
Fly Fishing,” on sale at this office. 
In general dry fly fishing dif- 
fers from wet in that the fly 
is tied to float on the water, and 
is dried by several false casts 
whenever the drag of the line pulls 
it under and soaks it. A little dry 
fly oil dubbed on the fly prevents 
it getting soaked in rough water. 
It is a more taking method for 
trout than the wet fly and more 
pleasurable to the angler, because 
he can see his fly all the time and 
see the trout rise to it. The fly 





Field and Stream 





chosen is generally a good imita- 
tion of some natural fly hovering 
over the stream: March Brown, 
Coachman, Cow Dung, Pale Every 
Dun, Iron Blue Dun, etc., tied on 
No. 10 hook all come under this 
designation.—Eb. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON BAIT 
CASTING 
By Al. Foss 

We are assuming that you have 
some knowledge of bait casting, 
and where our suggestions are 
contrary to accepted notions, we 
will try and explain why we be- 
lieve our methods best. 

We would advise the underhand 
cast, or what is termed by some 
as the “side swipe,” as it will 
insure a larger creel, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Ist—Your bait hits the water 
with a taut line, and therefore 
some fish will hook themselves. 

2nd—Your ‘retrieve can be 
started at once, having no slack 
line to take up. 

3rd—You can cast under brush, 
fallen trees, and overhanging 
Lanks, where the fish are usually 
found. 

4th—It is less tiresome than the 
overhead cast. 

5th—lIt is possible to cast lighter 
lures, which are more killing than 
the heavier 

6th—The lure does not go so 
high in the air, and therefore 
lands on the water more lightly. 

7th—A longer rod can be used, 
making the handling of the 
hcoked fish more practical. . 

8th—The wear and tear on the 
line is less than with the over- 
head cast. 

9th—You can get closer to your 
fish without detection, as the move- 
ment of the casting arm is kept 
at a lower level. 

There are of course times when 
the overhead cast is absolutely 
necessary, and both styles should 
be mastered. 

In fishing more than one in a 
boat, and in casting among weeds 
and lily-pads into small spots of 
open water, the overhead cast is 
advised, as greater accuracy can 
be obtained. 

Uniess the water is very clear, 
casts of from twenty-five to thirty- 
five feet will bring the best re- 
sults. 

By all means cast sitting down 
in a boat, as standing up is not 
only tiresome and dangerous, but 
it requires a much longer cast to 
get your lure near to the fish be- 
fcre they see you. You will there- 
fore get practically no strikes near 
the boat, while in sitting down, 
fish will often strike it after your 
cast is completed and you are in 
the act of lifting the lure out of 
the water. 

Just before the lure hits the 
water, stop your reel and allow 


ones. 














the lure to straighten out the 
line, then while changing the rod 
from the right to the left hand, 
start your back- 
ward movement of the rod, but 
rot too far back, as enough of 
this backward movement must be 
held in reserve to “pump” the 
hook into your quarry, should 
you get a strike. 

The reason why so many good 
casters fail to “bring home the 
bacon” is their failure to set the 
hook at the proper moment, as 
the fish will seldom hit a lure 
with enough force to drive the 
point of the hook beyond the 
barb. Your success therefore de- 
pends mostly on your keenness 
to detect a strike, and your speed 
in setting the hook before he de- 
cides that your lure is something 
that he does not want. 

After you hook your fish, and 
before he realizes that he is in 
trouble and commences to fight, 
he should be turned about and 
slightly drawn through the water, 
so that you can _ estimate his 
weight, and handle him according- 
ly 


retrieve by a 


A bass of over one pound in 
weight should be landed by catch 
ing it by the hand in the lower 
jaw, the thumb inside. They will 
never get away no matter how 
large, if once you get hold of 
them. 

After they are landed and you 
wish to keep them alive, a rope 
stringer is the most _ practical. 
Pass the point up through the lips, 
from below. Carry screw eyes in 
your tackle box to attach to boat, 
and trail in water, and if wading, 
tic to buttonhole and trail behind, 
carrying when not in the water. 
Never string them through the 
gills, as their gills are to them 
what our lungs are to us. 

About tackle, volumes could be 
written, but if you want some- 
thing more than ordinary fishing, 
you MUST USE LIGHT 
rFACKLE. 

We would advise a line of not 
over twelve pounds test, any celor 
but white, which would be about 
a No. 5. If you can handle a 
lighter line you will do much 
Letter. 


It is advisable to buy your line 
in one hundred yard lengths, and 
then cut it into three parts of 
ene hundred feet each, which will 
give you as much line as neces- 
sary, and will reduce the cost to 
you just one-third. This line can 
be wound upon a cork core, and 
should never be allowed to dry on 
the spool, to keep it from rotting, 
and after the end you are using 
shows weakness which should be 
tested each day, you can turn it 
end for end. As the lines are 
now marketed, e:z spool contains 
fifty yards, which is not necessary, 
especially for bass, as no bass will 
take more than fifteen or twenty 
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Ideal for trolling or casting; ap- Note Variety of One 
peals to amateurs or professionals. oe 3 “es hy a 
A r shi in ol : yJ.K ush (Pa 
Hooks being behind bedy of bait at Pulaski, N. ¥ Catch 
make it practically weedless of three 3-lb. small mouth 
Floats when not in use—can’t catch bass, two 4-Ib. large 
mouth bass, two  3-Ib. 











m bottom. By reese record catches Northern pike, one 10-in 
proven a sensational killer for all perch, and one 36-in. 
<inds of game fish. muskalonge. 


RUSH “TANGO” MINNOW 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 
(Patented June 23, 1914 and December 22, 1914) 
Made of wood, enameled and finished in brilliant colors. Packed 












in neat, compact box, in White, red head; White, yellow and 
gr mottled back; Yellow, red head: Yellow. red and green 
mottled back. Our ‘‘Radiant’”’ Bait glows at night. 









Write to- /f your detler can’t supply you, send us his 
day for de- nume and 75e for sample, or $3.00 for com- 
tailsof this p/ete set of four assorted brilliant cofors. 
wonderful Dealers, this propsition is bia. Write for 
bait. special offer, giving your jubber’s name, 


U. S. Specialty Company, 914 S. A. & K. Bldg., Syracuse, WN. Y. 


KINGS 
- = Rifleite 
ees AKOpos | 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen, Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Ensign L ee, Dr McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jn>. Hessian, Major Paul Wolf and over 
30 Commissioned Officers of the regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and _used the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually 
guarantee that Rifleite will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, Revolver or Shotgun, No frame genuine unless stamped 
King. Write at once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. C Cleveland, Ohio 


TheStormKing 
Lantern 


Wind and Rain Proof, 200 C. P., % 
cent per hour. Burns gasoline or 
kerosene 15 hours per quart. Weighs 
314 lbs. Height, 14 inches. ‘The 
highest powered, safest, most eco- 
nomical lantern ever made for sports- 
men, Campers, farmers, contractors, 
boats, railroads, fairs, shows, etc. 

Ask your nearest Hardware or 
Sporting Goods Dealer for Demon- 
stration or write direct for Special 
Lantern Proposition. 


National Stamping & 


Electric Works 
472 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD 


The REEL That 
Enables the Beginner 


—to cast so well that even experienced 
Anglers have been forced to look out 
for their laurels. Read this: 


“My host was delighted with the Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel I gave him; with it he gave mea 
good race for my casting laurels. It's great 
for the fellow who wants to cast and can’t.” 


Thoseare the words 
of a veteran who 
has been a casting 
fan for better than 
eight years. 


The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel, however, is not 
for beginners only—many experienced casters use 
it when doing their very best work. As an ordinary 
reel, its free, smooth-running qualities and its 
Back-Lash feature, which is a distinct advantage in 
night fishing, both make it a favorite with the most 
Critical of Anglers. 


Lures That Make ’Em Strike 


We specialize in high grade baits and lures—lures 
that make ’em strike. We have many specialties 
that are tried and proven successes—big killers. 

In the plug baits, there is the Surf Oreno, a surface 
bait that became popular immediately we brought it 
out last year; the Bass-Oreno, a bait of the Wobbler 
type, which floats when not in motion and zig-zags, 
darts and swims in an alluring, minnow-like course 
when reeled; the Woodpecker baits, in standard and 
midget sizes, both well-known floaters of the collar 
head construction that have proven excellent Bass 
getters; a patented Weedless Spinner Hook either 
with or without Buck-tail, 
the spinner of which is pro- 
tected by the weed guards 
and starts to spin the instant 
the bait touches the water; 
Buck-tail Bass flies in many 
size and color combinations 
—excellent lures for casting 
the weeds, docks, holes and 
pockets, 

Try any of these baits or lures once and you will swear by 
them. ‘Al good dealers handle South Bend QUALITY Tackle, 


This Book FREE 


Every red-blooded man, fisherman or not, should 
read this book; the story, whichis 
illustrated by a famous car- 
toonist, will take you back to 
your boyhood days. You will 
enjoy it. Andit gives a great 
many practical hints and helps 
on that great sport—Angling. 


Write for your copy today er 
use the coupon. 


South Bend Bait Co. 


2268 W. Colfax Ave. 
South Bend, Indiana 


South Bend Bait Co. 
@ 2258 W. Colfax Avenue 
th Bend, Indiana 
| Please send me a copy of 
a your book, ‘‘The Days of 
\ Real Sport.’’ 
oy 
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feet of line, if you make him fight 
for it. 

Use no snaps to attach your 
line to lures, nor is it advisable 
to double your line and make a 
large slip-knot, as practiced by 
many, as these all tend to keep 
the fish from striking your lure, 
as they can better see that what 
you have to offer is not wanted. 

A split bamboo rod of about 
five-ounce weight is recommended, 
which should be as good as your 
finances will permit, but if you 
cannot afford a good bamboo rod, 
get one of steel. . 

Would advise a rod from five 
to five and one-half feet long, one 
piece preferred, but two piece con- 
struction is nearly as efficient. 

There are a great many reels 
on the market, which should be 
free running, quadruple multiply- 
ing, and should be oiled once or 
twice a day with a light oil. 

Clothing plays a larger part in 
fishing than most persons imagine, 
and to avoid being seen, it is 
advisable to wear sombre colors, 
especially the hat or cap. 

Our advice is to reel fast—the 
faster the better, for bass must be 
credited with having at least a 
little brains, and the lure must 
he put to them in such a manner 
that they strike it impulsively 
without taking a lot of time to 
think it over. 


BAITING FOR WHITEFISH 
FieLp AND StreEAM Pus. Co.: 

I am stumped. I have caught 
most every kind of fish except 
whitefish. 

In Canada, where we go annu- 
ally for our summer’s outing on 
Whitefish Lake, which is filled with 
3 to 4-pound whitefish, because the 
natives in the fall of the year get 
barrels full of them seining on the 
sand bars. 

In your vast amount of infor- 
mation, you must have some that 
you could write me how to catch 
whitefish in the summertime on 
hook and line. In places the lake 
is 30 to 60 feet deep. 

READER. 

Ans. I caught them in Swift- 
current River below McDermott 
Falls, Glacier Park, Mont., on 
trout tackle, using grasshoppers. 
He makes three baits, head, tho- 
rax and abdomen. Bait must be 
small and strike quick, as white- 
fish has a very small mouth.—Eb. 


APPROXIMATING WEIGHT 
OF CHANNEL BASS 


Fietp AND StrREAM Pus. Co.: 

I read with care and interest 
Mr. H. H. Brimley’s letter in the 
Fish and Fisherman Department of 
the July number. 

While the method which he ad- 
vocates for approximating the 
weight of a channel bass seems 
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thoroughly practical, I think that 
in order that his formula may be 
used to check up reputed weights 
of fish, a uniform method of meas- 
uring must be indicated. Quite 
frequently in measuring the same 
fish you will find a difference in 
dimensions, due to the method fol- 
lowed. In one case the tape is 
run from the center of the nose 
of the fish, over its side to the 
point of the tail. If the fish has 
been dead several hours and the 
tissues have relaxed, a couple of 
inches can be added to its length 
by the convexity of the body. The 
cther and proper way, it would 
seem to me, and it was by this 
method that my fish (the catching 
of which was recounted in the 
March issue) was measured, is by 
placing the fish on the floor and 
then with a pencil marking the per 
pendicular from the end of the 
nose to the center of the tail, op- 
posite the so-called life line—the 
distance betweén those two lines 


I shall keep a record this sum- 
mer, as far as practicable, of all 
the fish that I have an opportunity 
to measure and weigh, and I am 
quite sure that if this becomes a 
universal custom that we will soon 
arrive at an accurate formula. 
While measurements will never 
take the place of actual weighing, 
it will give us an opportunity to 
closely estimate the weight of those 
fish which we do not want to keep 
and thereby allow us to return 
them to their native element be- 
fore life is extinct. 
J. Maxwett Buttock. 





GOING LIGHT—BY WATER 
By A. F. Westervelt 


The question of going light on 
land—in woods and field, has been 
pretty well tried out and no one 
may take his trip afield or short 
woods cruise without being held 
back by the white man’s burden— 
his possessions. A pack, light tent, 























THE BOAT CARRIER 


determined the length of the fish. 

The reason for the discrepancy 
between George Geis’ measure- 
ment and mine was that Geis 
measured the fish carefully on the 
floor of Mr. Wittkamp’s ice-house 
and could easily determine its 
greatest girth. In my case, I over- 
looked the girth measurement until 
after the fish had been sewed up 
in burlap and, therefore, I had to 
guess where the greatest girth was 
and pulled the tape over tight to 
allow for the burlap covering. 

As channel bass vary, I would 
suggest that the measurement for 
length be indicated as above; that 
the girth be taken around the body 
immediately back of the pectoral 
fins and not over the fins. Tape 
should be laid smoothly on the 
fish, but without drawing it too 
tightly. 


folding kook kit, carefully selected 
condensed foods, have made possi- 
ble trips never before considered. 
These things we have tried and 
found good. 

The boat question, however, has 
been a puzzle for a long time. 
How many times when fishing in 
some lake where our boat has been 
kept have we wished for wings or 
some means of suddenly finding 
ourselves in our boat in another 
lake where there might be “more 
doing.”” Many times, especially in 
the New York watershed chain of 
lakes, one lake will be “working” 
and not a fish will bite or rise to 
a lure. Then it is that some form 
of light contrivance will prove a 
blessing. 

A canoe is all right as far as 
lightness, but most of us find it 
a poor thing unless in the hands 
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PAGES PREPAID 
The 4th Edition of my Sportsman’s Handbook is 
ready and I want to send a copy to every man or 


woman who loves the woods, the fields and the inland 
waters. It is the most complete and interesting 


Sportsman’s Handbook and Catalog 


I have ever written. It not only illustrates and describes 
hundreds of articles for the Camper, Fisherman, Hunter and 
Explorer, but tells of my experience in the wilds of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. There are pictures of wild animals 
and game birds, and advice as to selection of duffle, pitching a 
tent, caring for firearms, preparing skins for the taxidermist, 
etc., etc. There are chapters on how, when and where to 
Camp, Fish and Hunt, and many “kinks” in wildcraft. 


I will send this book free if you mention No. 660. 


If you are interested in outdoor or indoor games, such as Baseball, Tennis, 
Golf, Archery, Swimming, Basketball, Boxing, etc., let me send you Book No. 650. 


POWHATAN ROBINSON, President. 


NEw YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


VSN, Hea 3 5 and 17 Warren Street, NewYork,U.S.A. 
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You Can Get Em With a Caille 


FoR you can go to the big fellows’ 


haunts. Distance makes no diff. Just 
For the very same reason that n that other great elamp your Caille Five-Speed Motor to your row 
he 


sportsmen do and have done for 30 years, boat and off you go, 7 to 10 miles an hour 
EK, are the recoge Speed 

ME, REE, nized standard ; 

of reel sportsmanship because of their 

superior auaity and satisfactory ser- Motor 

vice. The Meek has won more trophies, twice Wi 

over, than all other reelscombined. Write _— ith Starter 

for Catalogue Ff which shows full line fs the hivhest development in outboard m 


Just pull a strap—lightly, not em ads mesh 


B. F. Meek & Sons, Louisville, Ky. : away you go. No blistered hands ds nor aching 

















muscles from cranking. 


Has Five Speeds 
-a high speed, trolling speed, slow and 
fast reverse and neutral. All speed ad- 
justments made without stopping or 
reversing motor. Has magneto Buitt 
in flywheel. Water-cooled silencer on 
exhaust. Details in Catalog No. 10, 
ger engines in Catalog No. 24. 
The Caille Perfection = 
Motor Company 
1527 Caille Street 











Odorless, colorless, clean to use, 
unaffected by climatic changes, 
Nyoil positively keeps rust 
away from firearms and fish- 
ing tackle and makes itself so 
xoneorally useful as to become 
ndispensable to the outdoor man. 

The steady growth of its popularity 
among sportsmen is nationaland due 
to the satisfaction obtained from 
its use, Ask your dealer. Large bot- 
tle, ona to buy, 25c, Trial size 10c. 
F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 
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READY FOR THE 


of a guide, while one fishes or 
easts. If two people want to cast 
or do some still fishing, it is a 
poor thing for the purpose. My 
fishing companion of many, many 
moons and I finally took up the 
good points of the canoe, lightness, 
and the good points of a skiff, 
stability, and have finally evolved 
the little craft as shown below. 

We had it made by an old 
Maine guide who had ideas of his 
own, too. The framework is of 2- 
inch-wide strips of clear cedar, 4 
inch thick, ribs of steamed hick- 
ory 1 inch by % inch thick. It is 
fastened throughout with copper 
nails and covered with thin duck 
of the best quality. Finally it is 
painted and varnished. 

The shape is well adapted for 
either rowing from the cross seats 
or may be paddled from either 
end and its action is perfect. It 
is remarkably staple for so light 
and frail-appearing craft, but it is 
anything but frail. Like a canoe 
of steamed and bent wood chairs 
it is practically unbreakable, and 
a run on a sharp rock or stump 
necessitates but a visit to shore 
and an application of a pitched 
patch. 

If fishing is poor in one lake, 
we merely turn it upside down 
and mount it on a_ two-wheeled 
contrivance, as shown in the illus- 
tration: 

This is made from an old buggy, 
the wheels and springs of which 
were still sound. A cross-piece we 
mounted on top of the springs, se- 
curely bolted thereto. The iron 
uprights at the ends prevent the 
boat from slipping sidewise. The 
end of the boat rests forward on 
a cross-piece also securely bolted 
to the tongue, as shown. The boat 
cannot ride forward as the end of 
it rests against the cross-piece and 
down against a sort of 
formed by another  cross-piece. 
The ropes cross over the top, a 
couple of turns made around the 





AKE-TO-LAKE RUN 


iron uprights and brought back of 
the stern and pulled taut and tied. 
In this way she holds over the 
very roughest trails that can be 
thought up for wagon wheels. 

At first we had a pair of shafts 
for our faithful old fishing horse 
that would amble along all day, 
but now we are the proud pos- 
sessors of a “Henry,” so the pole 
has been substituted for the shafts 
and we can jerk out the boat, lash 
it on in a jiffy, and go “flivvering” 
to another more promising body of 
water in two shakes. A cross-piece 
2x 4 has been fitted to the end of 
the “Tin Lizzie,” and to that we 
bolt the end of the pole. This boat 
is certainly a wonder for going 
light. 


FISHING FOR YELLOW CAT 
IN THE BRAZOS 
By M. Shults 

Fishing for cat is probably, up 
to a certain stage, the least exci- 
ting of all similar sports. Yet I 
know of none that requires more 
patience and skill, or none in 
which the novice has so little 
chance of success. 

There are two species of this 
fish. The kind most frequently 
met with is a bright yellow in 
color and very symmetrically pro- 
portioned; the other is of a darker 
hue, mottled, and more clumsily 
built. The latter, too, so far as 
I have observed, attains much 
greater size, the largest specimens 
weighing one hundred pounds or 
more. 

The yellow cat is found in most 
of the large streams of the South, 
its favorite haunts being where 
the water is deep, still and well 
studded with rocks. These condi 
tions are abundantly supplied 
where the Brazos breaks through 
the numerous hills of sand and 


shelf conglomerate stone in middle west 


Texas. Here many large rock: 
kave fallen from the bluffs on 
either side and have rolled into 





the stream. The sand has been 
excavated on the upper side of 
these boulders by the action of 
the water to depths varying from 


ten to thirty feet. These holes 
form ideal nesting places for the 
big fish. 

They are usually found in pairs, 
male and female. The latter is 
the larger and more cautious. I 
have known the male to be caught 
the first night after setting a line, 
while repeated efforts would have 
to be made before the female 
could be induced to bite. When 
a couple have taken up their abode 
at a certain rock they remain there 
until caught or the hole is filled 
by the shifting sand, which fre- 
quently occurs. 

Catfish can only be taken with 
hook and line. When seined for 
they bury themselves in the ooze 
or dart under a bank or stone. 

After the spring rises, while the 
water is still murky, is the best 
time to fish for the large ones, 
as they are too wary to bite when 
the water is clear. At this sea- 
son the farmers who live along 
the banks of the stream may be 
seen at the river stores laying in 
a supply of tackle—strong cotton 
cord and large steel hooks. Pro- 
curing a quantity of small fish 
for bait, each fisherman hies him- 
self to his favorite fishing hole; 
gets into his boat and quietly 
stretches his line across the river, 
being careful not to disturb the 
denizens under the rocks, puts on 
a few live baits, so big that many 
fishermen would consider them a 
prize themselves, and silently with- 
draws. 

In a day or two he goes back, 
rows out to the line and raises it 
on his paddle; and should he be 
fortunate enough to have one 
hooked, the fun begins. If the 
catch is small—under_ twenty 
pounds—it is dipped up in a land- 
ing net without much ado; but 
if he is an old-timer, considerable 
ingenuity must be employed to 
coax him from the old homestead. 
The fisherman now unties one end 
of his “trot” line and endeavors 
to lead the fish to shallow water; 
he leads very well as long as the 
water is deep but when it begins 
to get shallow he becomes suspi- 
cious, frightens—and goes back 
Attempt to prevent it, and one of 
three things will happen: the fish 
will break the line, tear the hook 
out, or take the fisherman, boat 
and all, back to deep water. The 
safest thing to do is to give him 
plenty of line and-let him go— 
for he’s going any Way. Repeated 
returns, however, tire him out and 
he follows to the bar where he 
may be taken by the hooplike un- 
der mandible and lifted into the 
Loat; from which, unlike many 
other kinds of fish, he makes little 
efiort to escape. 
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$25 for the Greatest Sport Boat in the World 


Its a Mullins Steel Duck Boat. Light! Noiseless! Swift! Safe! 
Clean lined. Easy to handle. Dead grass color for“blind” shooting. 


Can’t sink, leak, dry out or open at the seams. Never requires calking. Needs no 
boat house. Thousands in use. Twenty years boat building experience backs 
them. Built in the world’s largest boat factory. Guaranteed from bow to stern. 


Whether you hunt, fish, camp or all three—a Mullins Steel Duck Boat will double your 
pleasure in the big outdoors, Our catalog showing over forty models of all kinds, is ready 
to mail and your boat is ready to ship. Price, $25.00. Bowfacing oars, $9.00 extra, 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 722 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


oe MMU LLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 


VEST POCKET 
SCREW DRIVER 


fits the pocket—as easy tocarry asa 
knife—always handy, always ready. 

le Is flat and compact —no loose parts. 
Handle is steel— strong and rigid — hand- 

}, somely nickel plated—gives an excellent 
grip. Has three good long blades that lock 
open separately. Made of special screwdriver 

@ steel—periectly tempered—guaranteed. Itis a 
great thing for everybody, especially hunters, 
anglers, motorists, machinists, carpenters, lock- 
smiths, storekeepers, farmers, salesmen and 

repairers of typewriters, adding machines, sewing machines, 
guns or any mechanical devices. 


Price 50c, by Mail, postpaid, it not at your deal- 








H ers. Ask for Marble’s Pocket Screwdriver and other specialties. SS = : —" , - P 
toi war's ty tessame’ tome ua | | (“100 WHITE CANOES ) 
<i FOR ST. PAUL 


St. Paul needed the best and safest canoes built for 


ANY POSITION IS its park system, so bought White Canoes in com- 
COMFORTABLE petition with six other makes. White reputation 


extends from Maine to Minnesota. White canoes 
Se Lj — poet are built by experienced workmen to stand the severest 
Gusponcery. it , strains. Bevelled, lapped planks scientifically tacked 
will not pinch, pull 2 reenforce each other to make canoe strong and water- 
SS, Sane it tight. AA White Canoe recently had sixteen ribs 
tended this suppert smashed by a storm, yet did not leak a drop. A strong 
to be. } man can hold one upright, yet it will carry eight people 
without overloading. Combines lightness and speed 
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sack irri 
“ | Ta a me ek ee -” \\ with great strength and durability, and is the safest 


P be Each outfit has two sacks, one 1} canoe built. Twenty-six years’ experience in canoe- 
of which you clip on the supporting straps, building and recommendations of thousands of pleased 
w ile the other is being cleansed. (You can behind the White Canoe. 
yooh the 3.5.8.sackesquickly as your hands). A, teeincdian me Se oo ‘ 

is means aclean suspens very day. © \ ipti: 

All sisea, ‘Maied in plats peekaccon tonavi Let Us Send You Our Descriptive Catalog No. 3 

of price, Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. E.M. WHITE & CO., Old Town, Maine 


76 Park Place. WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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THE PRIZE BLUEFISH OF 


By RB. C. Graham 


Winner First Prize Bluefish, 
1915 Contest 


It was late in the afternoon of 
July 6 that I took my rod down 
off the wall in my bungalow at 
Manasquan Beach, N. J., and after 
seeing that my tackle was in proper 
shape, I took the squid bait out of 
the ice-box, and started on my way 
to call for my friend, Mr. Wood- 
ruff 

When I arrived at his bungalow 
he was waiting for me, and we 
started down the beach toward the 
Manasquan Inlet. The tide was 
then almost flood, so we selected 
our positions on the shore, and 
after wetting our lines, Mr. Wood- 
ruff made the first cast, saying, 
“This choppy sea looks mighty 
good for blues!” I then made my 
cast, landing right off the edge of 
the bar. It seemed that each wave 
as it washed up the beach was try- 
ing to get close to my basket and 
wash it away. As I was about to 
place my basket safely above reach 
of the waves, I felt a hard smash, 
and I knew that I had hooked into 
something big, as I felt that mad 
rush straight out to sea. 
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Mr. Woodruff then realized I 
had made good and was advising 
me to take it easy, and make him 
drag hard. As I turned him back 
for a trip toward shore he came 
to the surface and broke water. 
He sure did look pretty as his 
shining sides glistened in the late 
afternoon sun. Then came an- 
other rush just as strong, it seemed 
at first, he dragging every inch of 
the way. 

As I was now not so consider- 
ate of my sore thumbs, and half 
listening to the shouts of advice 
coming from the other boys, I 


made him weaken and_ started 
him back. I recovered my line, 
thinking he must be tired after 


that last hard rush, and he seemed 
to be coming easy enough, when 


he turned and came up for an- 
other kick above water. This was 
prevented, however, by a large 


wave which had not broke yet and 
displayed him at the top, just as 
you might see this shining beauty 
in an aquarium. 

I now realized for the first time 
that I was perspiring from excite- 
ment, feeling the drops on my 
forehead as they started to trickle 
down my face. Then my rod bent 
once more as my captive started 
out to sea, only this time he was 


not so anxious to make a long 
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journey, and seemed to have a 
fancy to jerk himself as he went 
along, trying, it seemed, to take 
the line out in given lengths as he 
swam. This made me keep a tight 
line, and I soon tired him of this 
kind of play. 

Then I thought by the way he 
was coming in this time he must 
be about ready to land, as I pulled 
him into the undertow. He 
seemed to know this was not his 
place, and gathered all his strength 
for another short trip, which 
proved to be his last chance. I 
brought him back once more in 
the undertow and waited for a 
breaker to help me lift him up the 
beach and avoid breaking my line 
with his weight and the back wash 
of the surf. The wave came and 
I reeled him, kicking and splash- 
ing, up the beach, and felt that 
thrill of success at landing a big 
fish. 

He was hooked at the side of 
the mouth and could not have got- 
ten away very easily, for my long 
shank hook was well placed. As 
I was now satisfied with my luck, 
and wishing to have my picture 
taken at once, also to know his 
exact weight, I gathered up my 
equipment and started for the 
house, where I was met with a 
smile from the family and a prom- 
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ARROW 


Two-Cylinder Outboard Motor 


Powerful, Simple Speed Control, 
Sturdy Construction, Maxim 
Silencer, Highest Standard bosch 


Arrow agneto. 

Two- 

Cylin- The Arrow Two-Cylinder Outboard Motor 
der is unusually powerful. Almost no vibra- 
4H.P tion or noise, ‘The Arrow has sufficient 


sustained power to tow very large boats, 
if necessary. The simple speed control 
permits trolling at a speed of two miles 
per hour, and high speed of ten or twelve 
per hour, or ony ate rmediate speed. _ 
eny velops 4H. P. Has few parts; is simple 
=i and strong in construction. Only the 
finest metal materials obtainable are used. M:; xim 
Silencer onexhaust. Bosch Double-charging, High-Ten- 
sion Magneto, readily accessible. Reversible propeller. 


Fishing —Hunting—Duck Shooting 


The motor can be swung up out of the water, avoid- 
ing obstructions, and to comply with game laws as 
regards power boats. Every possible test proves that 
we have succeeded in building an outboard motor hat 
gives service and satisfaction. 
OUR ONE-CYLINDER MOTOR 

Light in weight; compact in design: embodies all the 
exclusive features of the two-cylinder type. Develops 
24% H.P., Particularly adapted for small boats and 


canoes, 











Write today for Arrow booklet. Agents wanted. 


Arrow Motor & Machine Company, Inc. 
422 Hudson Terminal Bldg. New York 
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SACRIFICE SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 


Army & Navy Blankets Army Khaki Coats 

Army Sweaters Army Khaki Trousers 

Navy Sweaters Army & Navy Shirts 

Army Leggins Army & Navy Socks 

Army (folding) Cots Army Folding — 

Army Canteens Army & Navy Shoe 

Army Riding Breeches Rubber Blankets e Ponchos 
Army Saddles Motor Cycle Suits 


Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 other 
useful articles for outdoor life are shown in our new 
1916 catalog A—sent on receipt of 4c in stamps. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 








Gives you a feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 

protection while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 


Perfect pouch 





Welt-bound webbing 


Can be cleaned by bofling without injury to rnbber, Fits 
thes tly. Gent rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic 

bbing. Ask your dealer, and if he will not supply 
youw ith Mizpah Jock No. 44, %¢111 us 75c. in stamps 
and waist measurement and we will send by mail, 














THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. J 





Know More 
About Shot Shells 


You will feel more confident 
on your next hunt if you test 
the quality of your shells be- 
fore you start out. 

Our booklet, “How To Test 
Shells,” tells you how to make 
three interesting tests. 


BLACK SH 


Smokeless and Black 


You can prove what shell has the 
quickest primer, deepest pene- 
tration, greatest speed, hardest 
crimping, best waterproofing, etc. 


Nearly every ammunition dealer 
knows about our plan for giving 
you the famous free test book- 
let and free shells for the testing. 
Ask yours, and if he does not 
know, urge him to write us for 
complete details, 


The booklet is prepared for 
the real shooter, by a real 
shooter, and you will enjoy 
every line of it. 


United States Cartridge 
Company 

2493 Trinity Building 

New York City 
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MR. GRAHAM AND HIS 13-POUND 
BLUE 


ise for baked blue for the next 
day. 

I have had the pleasure of fish- 
ing both in salt water and in fresh 
for various kinds of game fish, but 
must take my hat off to surf cast- 
ing for blues, as it is the most ex- 
citing sport I have ever known. 


Prize Contest Certificate Record 
—First Prize Bluefish, 1915 Prize 
Fishing Contest. 

Weight—13 Ibs. 

Length—3¢4 in. 

Girth—17 in. 

Caught—July 6. 


Where caught—Manasquan In- 


let, N. J. 
Rod—Home-made. 
Reel—Atlantic. 
Line—15 thread Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Squid bait. 


THIRTY-TWO POUNDS OF 
FIGHTING PIKE 


By W. A. Flinn 


Winner First Prize Great North- 
ern Pike, 1915 Contest 


On September 17th a party of 


nine of us left the Grand Central 
Station, New York City, bound 


for the Caughnawana Hunting 
and Fishing Club. This club is 


in the Province of Quebec, about 


two hundred miles west of Mont- 
real. It owns and has under 
lease about 480 square miles of 


land. On the property are a great 
many lakes in which are to be 
found trout, togue, doré, Great 
Northern and wall-eyed pike. 
We left the train at Deux 


Rivieres, and after spending the 
night there, left for the club 
camp. After driving twenty miles 


over a rough road we met our 


guides at the “Depot,” which is 
a permanent camp at the edge of 


the club property. From this 
point we went by canoe and 
portage to the main camp, a dis- 
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tance of fourteen miles. Upon 
our arrival we proceeded to make 
ourselves comfortabie, and after 
a late supper every one turned in 
after fifteen hours of steady travel- 
ing. 

The next few days we spent at 
the main camp and caught several 
nice togue, which were delicious 
eating. One of our party was 
fortunate enough to shoot several 
black duck, which also made a 
welcome addition to our menu. 

About ten miles from the main 
camp there is a lake six miles 
long and four miles wide. It is 
called Green Lake, and is noted 
for its large togue and Great 
Northern pike. Morty, Bob and 
I decided that we would go there, 
make camp, and fish for a few 
days. Accompanied by three 
guides we left, taking three days’ 
supply of food and two tents. 
We arrived at Green Lake about 
noon and afer putting up our 
tents and having lunch we went 
out to fish, We were all using 
heavy tackle, as we had heard 
that the pike in Green Lake some- 
times reached a weight of fifty 
pounds. The first day Bob 
caught a twenty-six pounder, Morty 
landed a sixteen pounder, while 
the writer had to be content with 
one of fifteen pounds. Both of 
the smaller fish we let go as we 
could only use one for food, and 
that one lasted six of us for two 
days. 

The following day it was cold 
and windy and the fish were not 
biting. The next day I decided 
to use lighter tackle. On this I 
hooked two fish and lost both of 
them, as my line broke both times. 
The following day Morty and I 
each landed two pike, but as they 
were smaller than Bob’s we let 
them go. We were after big 
ones and were determined to catch 
a bigger one than Bob’s twenty- 
six pounder. 

On this day I broke my casting 
reel, which made it necessary for 
me to use either a heavy multi- 
plying reel or a small single-ac- 
tion trout reel, which I happened 
to have in my kit. As I was 
using a light line I determined 
to use the latter. 

Our last day at Green Lake ar 
rived with Bob still high man 
with his fish. The night before I 
went out and tried casting and 
trolling by moonlight, but had no 
luck. In the shallow water we 
saw several large fish but they 
refused to be fooled by any of 
my lures. We had no live bait 
and could not secure any. The 
smallest fish any of us had seen 
was my fifteen pounder. As soon 
as breakfast was over we started 
to break camp. Bob was giving 
us the laugh and telling us he 
was the champion pike fishermar 
of the party. Morty said he was 
going to have one more try, any 





way, and left with his guide for 
the fishing grounds where he had 
caught his other pike. In about 
twenty minutes I heard him yell- 
ing for me. I jumped in a canoe 
with my guide and took along a 
gaff and a .22 automatic rifle. 
We hurried down to where Morty 
was fishing, and he was fast to a 
beauty. He had him up to the 
canoe but could not land him, as 
he had forgotten his gaff. We 
could see that the fish was a 
large one, so my guide gaffed 
him. We took him back to camp 
and he weighed twenty-eight 
pounds. That left me low man 
by a large margin, so I said I 
would fish for an hour while the 
others broke camp. 

I went down to a small bay 
where I had seen several fish and 
cast in near some lily pads and— 
“zip’—my line went out with a 
rush. Ben, the guide, said “You 
got big one.” About that time 
the fish jumped and I knew I had 
a record breaker if I could only 
land him. I told Ben to make 
for deep water, and after about 
fifteen minutes we were away 
from the lily pads and I knew 1 
would land the fish if the line 
held. He fought hard, but finally 
came in close to the canoe. Our 
gaff had been packed up but, for- 
tunately, the .22 automatic was 
in the canoe. Holding the rod 
in one hand I took careful aim 
with the rifle and shot the fish 
between the eyes. He _ rolled 
over and Ben, grasping him by 
the gills, lifted him into the 
canoe. We hurried back to camp 
and on the scales he weighed 
thirty-two pounds, one ounce. He 
was forty-nine inches in length 
and nineteen and a quarter in 
girth. 

Bob fished all the rest of that 
day after we started for main 
camp, but only secured one small 
fish of about twelve pounds. 

Upon our arrival at the main 
camp our three big fish created 
quite a sensation. The others in 
the party endeavored to beat my 
fish but, aside from one weighing 
twenty-nine pounds, only a few 
small ones were killed. 

The guides skinned my fish and 
at present he is being mounted 
Later he will find his final resting 
place in my office. 


Prize Contest Certificate Record 
—First Prize Great Northern 
Pike, 1915 Prize Fishing Contest. 

Weight—32 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Length—49 in. 

Girth—19 in. 

Caught—Sept. 23. 

Where caught—Green Lake 
Quebec. 

Rod—Bristol Telescope. 

Reel—Abercrombie & Fitch. 

Line—Abercrombie & Fitch. 

Lure—Corbett Spoon, _ single 
hook. 
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THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 









You us- 
ually get 
in quality 
about what 
you pay for. 


It is not often \ \ 5 
we get something \X 
for nothing. 


If you are looking for 
quality you can find 
it in the Lefever—if 
your main consider- 
ation is cheapness of 
price—look for some 
other gun. 

The Lefever won the 
World's champion- 
ship at Olympic 
Games in London. 


Catalog FREE, 





COMPANY 
ITHACA, N, ¥, 


LEFEVER GUN 
111 LAKE STREET 











BOX 11 


ONE PIECE HAMMER 





It does not take a mechanic, a 


scientific man ora colieze pro- 
fessor to see that our lock is 
simple—all we ask ashooter to 
do is to look at it—the gun 
talks for itself. 

We use a one piece hammer with 
only ove hole in it—no toggles 
or stirrups attached, 


If you see more than one hole in 
a hammer look out for tuggies or 
stirrups whether shown or not, 


We use no cocking cranks, side 
levers or push rods—but use a 
hammer with @ long toe and Jift 
hammer direct when gun is 
opened, 

Catalog FREE — double guns 
$17. 5up—singletrap guns $85up, 
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‘*3 In One” Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. 


Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
“*3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. c acid. @ 
F A test willtell. Write for sample 
ICC bottle. 3-in-One Oil Co. 
152 New Street New York, N.Y. 











THE MILLER PACKSACK 
SLEEPING BAG 


Made by 


The Forester Equipment Co, 
ASBURY PARK - NEW JERSEY 
The pietures tell the whole story — 
a Packsack that unhooks to make @ 
Sleeping Bag. Weight with mattress 
lag 73g Ibs., made of the best water- 
proof Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two detachable 
thicknesses of loose-wove Mackinaw 
wool cloth warmer than any blankets, 
Steel snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packsack and fasten it to browse bag: 
* Send for Illustrated Catalogue 














The most discriminating gun users in 


America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS. 


Meriden, Conn., 
U. S.A. : 





Send for catalogue 


N. Y. Salesrooms 
32 Warren St. 


Resident Agent, A. W. du Bray, 
P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of Guns 


That Satisfy 
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A SIMPLE WAY TO MAKE 
WADERS 


By A. A. Thomas 


A pair of waders is almost as 
necessary to the duck hunter as 
his scatter gun; quite often costs 
as much, from $12 up, but a very 
durable wader can be made at 
home that will answer the pur- 
pose just as well, and will last as 
long as those bought in a store, 
simply by making them out o 
canvas. 

To make a pair, get enough can- 
vas for the required size, and 
make on same order as a pair of 
pants with feet attached, having 
the seams run down front an 
back of leg instead of down sides, 
leaving the ankle plenty large 
enough to allow foot to slip in 
easily. Put on a heel strap that 
can be tied over instep to take up 
slack. They can be made to come 
up to armpits if so desired, and 
held in place by straps over shoul- 
ders. Sixteen-ounce double-filler 
duck canvas would be the best, 
though lighter material could be 
used. 

When they are finished a good 
coating of equal parts of boiled 
linseed oil and tallow will keep 
out the dampness, as the canvas 
itself is waterproof, but in time 
will soak through. Raw linseed 
oil may also be used, which it 
takes several weeks to dry thor- 
oughly, but when dry is rubbery 
and will not crack. The whole 
thing can be made for about $3. 
For foot protection buckle on a 
pair of overshoes. 


SPLIT BAMBOO ROD MAKING 
By Perry D. Frazer 
Part IV 


In splitting the canes use the 
strongest knife you possess. There 


is nothing better than a hunting 
knife with a good _ thick-backed 
blade. Lay it across the end of 
the cane, so that you can split it 
in half, and drive the blade home 
with a wood mallet or billet, con- 
tinuing until the other end is 
reached. Split all your canes in 
half before going further, then 
place each cane on your bench, 
with one end against something 
solid, and with a carpenter’s gouge 
attack the knots inside the halves. 

A large gouge is better than a 
narrow one, as its curved blade 
will fit the inside of cane better 
than a small tool. These knots are 
very tenacious, and it may be nec- 
essary to tap the gouge lightly 
with the mallet. Cut them out as 
smoothly as possible, but without 
cutting into the soft side of the 
cane. There are two good reasons 
for doing this at the time: it will 
be easier to go further with the 
splitting, and the rived strips will 
not need so much roughing on that 
side. 

Next file all the knots on the 
outside of the canes, smoothing 
them down even with the enamel. 
You will find a cane or part of a 
cane now and then in which the 
wood curves down from the knot, 
so that it is difficult to obtain any- 
thing like a plane surface at that 
point. Mark such points with a 
blue pencil, and discard the strips 
carrying them after splitting. Such 
strips may be straightened by heat- 
ing over an alcohol lamp and bend- 
ing or clamping in a vise, but they 
are better out of the way. 

On the insides of each half cane 
place such marks as will show on 
every strip taken from it, so that 
in matching strips you can surely 
identify each one as coming from 
a certain cane. 

It is generally possible to split 
each half-cane into three strips, 

















each of good width, but if the cane 
splits off to one side, as sometimes 
happens, do not attempt to force 
matters, but let it go at that, for 
it is always better to plane a thick 
piece down to size than to try to 
split to that size. 

With canes that are well sea- 
soned, it is only necessary to 
start the knife with a smart blow, 
then push it down, the cane open- 
ing nicely far ahead of the blade 
and in a fairly straight line. But 
if it splits badly, going off at a 
tangent or slivering, it is just as 
well to discard that piece for some- 
thing more promising. Anyway, 
this is a case of selection, and not 
of making the available material 
serve the purpose. 

In making the butt of a salmon 
rod I split twenty-three pieces of 
good cane, but finally discarded 
every one of them as not quite up 
to standard, and finally split out 
twelve more strips of thinner ma- 
terial and after working them to 
shape, glued them in pairs and 
made the joint double enamel. 

Thus far we have accomplished 
something, but have really not yet 
started to work, for we have no 
plane to work with. Any old plane 
will do? Not at all. There is only 
one type that is worth using, and 
it is worthless as it comes from 
the hardware shop, where the price 
is 50 cents for the plane, and about 
half as much more for an extra 


iron, which will come in very 
handy. 
In 1889 Norman E. Spaulding 


contributed a very workmanlike ar- 
ticle on rodmaking to the Amer- 
ican Anger. In it he referred to 
the method of altering the plane 
iron to which I refer below. This 
impressed me, but it was not until 
many years afterward that I be- 
gan to count Mr. Spaulding as one 
of my friends. Since then he has 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


Metropolitan Air Goods are 
recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians, 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere. A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
*y\ air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
canoe etc. 


Write for Catalogue A. 


Successors to the 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co, 


















































Costs no more than 
ordinary guns— 

$25 to 
$1000 









You can’t safeguard yourself against that—but 
you can safeguard yourself against the annoy- 


ances and inconveniences resulting from a 66 She’ s Guaranteed for Life 
poorly selected camp equipment. How? 1”? ’ 
Boys! re S great to feel that your gun is guaran. 
teed for all time. 
—that it can never shoot loose. 
—that the coil springs (the only kind in 


Simply let Abercrombie’s check up 
your list. 


Tents, cooking outfits, guns, packs, canoes, cloth- 
ing, shoes—everything for camping trips and 


every article right! the Fox) are forever guaranteed against 
Catalog F, FREE, has many tips on outdoor equip- breakage. 
ment that will interest you. Send for it today. This is how you ill feel when you've 
NOTE:-~—If you are planning some Seipoen Gching bought your Fox, 

this year, you can get tackle that wi 

fit, hold and land your fish at And remember that the Fox costs no 


more than ordinary guns. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. Ask your dealer to show you this gun. 
311 Broadway —— Write us for the big Fox catalog. 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine A. H. FOx GUN COMPANY 


4658 N. 18th ST., PHILADELPHIA 
NOTE- NAME AND ADDRESS ah uM RC 
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PLANE 1RON 
given me many useful hints on 
rodmaking. He impressed me with 


the fact that the long, thin cutting 
iron of the small plane was almost 
useless for cutting Tonkin cane, 
but with the alterations he advo- 
cated, the cutter became a sharp 
scraper rather than a plane, and 
it did not take me very long to 
find that his method was better 
than any other one that I had ever 
tried. 

Purchase a Stanley No. 
plane with extra iron. This is an 
adjustable iron block plane 7% 
inches in length, and the width of 
the iron is 1% inches. If you 
cannot grind the two irons prop- 
erly, take them to a grinder and 
tell him what is wanted. In the 
sketch given below the shape of 
the cutting edge of the iron as it 
comes from the shop is given, while 
the dotted line shows the edge as it 
must be after grinding. The cut- 
ting face of the iron thus meets 
the bamboo at an angle of about 
70 degrees—nearly a right angle— 
and becomes in effect a sharp 
scraper which will not splinter the 
cane nor bite into knots. Tonkin 
cane being very hard, however, it 
will be necessary to have your oil- 
stone handy, and hone the cutters 
frequently, for with this blunt 
edge a very sharp iron is a neces- 
sity as well as a joy. 

This brings us to the rough 
work on the strips. As an aid I 
have found that a piece of pine 
board with a grooved edge is as 
good as anything. Fasten it in 
your vise and hold the strips in 
the groove while planing them. It 
is a good plan to plane the sides 
only at first, thus leaving the 
strips rectangular in section, and 
tapering slightly. 

Select the best six strips for the 
purpose, and match them. Lay 
them all enamel up on the bench, 
first having marked on its top two 
lines, as far apart as the length 
of your red joints when finished. 
Place the first strip over these 
marks so that no more knots than 
can be avoided will be between 
them. Lay the second strip along- 


220 


side of the first one, and shift it 
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so that its knots will not come 
very close to those on the first 
strip. By shifting the rest of the 
strips many times, or trying still 
others instead of some at first se- 
lected, you will eventually be able 
to so match six strips for the butt 
joint, with no two knots directly 
opposite each other. Mark across 
all of them in two places, and saw 
them, being careful that their 
length exceeds by at least two 
inches the finished length of joint. 
Put identification marks on each 
strip, and lay them all aside. 

Select another set of strips for 
the middle joint of your rod, and 
two more sets for the two tips— 
that is, if you intend to make a 
spare one. It well, 
however, to leave the tips until the 
last, for it is more than probable 
that you will reject some strips 
after they are partly finished, as 
not quite up to standard for butt 
or joint, and if these are not de- 
fective in any way,*they may be 
worked over for tips. 

In all of this work of selection 
it is a good plan not to pick out 
for any one joint more than two 
strips from each cane split up, and 
one would be even better. From 
several good canes it is likely you 
will get a better set than if they 
were all taken from one or two. 
If two strips from the same cane 
are put in a joint, see that they 
do not lie on diametrically oppo- 
site sides, as the strips of a rod 
work in pairs, and each pair should 
consist of two perfect strips. 

Mr. Letterman prepares the rec- 
tangular strips for the final bevel- 
ing by drawing them through the 
large V in his center gauge. These 
gauges are highly tempered, and 
the edges will cut like a sharp 
scraper. He fastens the gauge in 
a vise, bandages the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, to pre- 
vent cutting them on the gauge or 
the sharp edges of the cane, then 
draws the strips through the gauge. 
The strip is inclined slightly, to 
present a better cutting edge, and 
considerable pressure is exerted by 
thumb and finger. I have tried 
this plan with satisfaction, and can 
recommend it. 

I were beginning all over 
again, I would use nothing in rod 
—and other—work but a microme- 
ter caliper; but while I use one 
a great deal, in rodmaking I have 
been accustomed to using a gauge 
marked in sixty-fourths of an 
inch, and to change would neces- 
sitate the correcting of a great 
r:any charts and working plans. 
There is one thing that will help 
materially, and that is to ignore 
all coarser designations under 
one inch, and use sixty-fourths 
alone. By this I mean to desig- 
nate one-eighth as_ eight-sixty- 
fourths, and so on, the idea being 
to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the necessity for mental calcula- 


is sometimes 





tions of any kind while you are 
working. You may consider this 
point trivial, but let someone call 
you to lunch while you are on a 
delicate piece of work, and uncon- 
sciously you begin to rush things 
in order to reach a satisfactory 
result 


stopping place—and_ the 
very often is a slip or something 
that will mar your work. That 
is one reason why the microme 
ter is so satisfactory; the marks 
are all in thousandths. 

At first you will not be expert 
enough to attempt to bevel and 


taper a strip held in the grooved 
although you 
strip to 


board 
can readily 
satisfactory shape in this way and 


mentioned, 


reduce each 


by drawing through the cenier 
gauge. From this stage on, then, 
consult your micrometer or gauge 


often, noting at the same time the 
1eadings on your grooved block. 
In using the block plane with 
scraper edge you can plane a strip 
from either end without the slight- 
est fear of cutting into grain or 
knot. Therefore plane toward the 
butt end of your strip until they 
are of good form and size, then 
reverse them, and holding the 
strip in the groove with left 
thumb behind the plane, work 
toward the other end, first on one 
side, then on the other, always 
being careful to see that the ena- 
mel face of strip lies true in the 
groove. And as the edges of 
Tonkin are very sharp, either 
bandage the left thumb or provide 
it with the thumb of an old glove, 
and in either case dip the mem- 
ber in powdered rosin frequently. 


Should you sustain a bad cut— 
and it is almost impossible to 
avoid this—-dip the injured fin- 


ger at once into shellac, then into 


sawdust. By this treatment bleed 
ing will be checked, and inflam 
mation will not set in, to spoil 


your work for a week. 
Of course, it is wise to set the 
plane very fine, and to work slow 


ly. Besides gauging frequently, 
test the strips often with your 
center gauge, to see that the an- 


gles are true. It is also possible 
to gauge them on all sides at the 
same time, but this requires a 
gauge specially fitted. Such an 
one was made for me by a fellow 
angler, J. E. Radford of Hyde 
Park, Mass. This consisted of a 
caliper gauge like the one _ illus- 
trated, with a center gauge so 
fastened across its face that the 
readings on the slide of the gauge 


were correct for each face. In 
use the strip is passed through 
the triangular opening and _ the 
slide closed. In a moment the 


strip may be tested and marked, 
if necessary, at any number of 
places throughout its length, and 
very accurate work is therefore 
possible. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHAT 
IT IS: 


A specially waterproofed dark brown 
canvas case, 9" x 5"x 134", containing 
one Military Brush, Comb, Tooth- 
brush (protected), Tooth Paste, Soap 
Box (Pears’ Soap in it), ““Rubberset” 
Lather Brush, Shaving Soap, pockets 
for Safety or Long Razor, Special 
Outdoor Mirror, Talcum Powder, 
Washcloth, Adhesive Tape, Buttons, 
Safety Pins, Thread, Needles, 
pockets for Handkerchiefs, ete.— 
price, $4.50. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO., ROGERS PEET CO., 


and all other high class sporting goods stores, or direct by mail from 


THE CAMP TOILETKIT COMPANY, Inc. 


A Postal Will Bring Illustrations and Full Description 





WHY 
YOU WILL LIKE IT: 


Absolutely complete (when 
your razor is added)—put it 
in your pocket and you are 
SURE you have every toilet 
article you need—saves your 
home toilet articles—so small 
it fits in anywhere—will last 
a lifetime—useful on all trips. 


NEW YORK 














$/750 


Stop anywhere you 

will; pitch your tent 

and stay awhile when- 

ever fancy strikes you; 

enjoy the benefits of  *pypamyp al 
sleeping in the open. AUTO-TENT - $8.50 
Tent weighs only 15 Ibs., rolls into compact bundle 
and carried easily in car. Fastens to side of car— 

no poles—and entered from front to side. Sleeps 
four people; set up in 3 minutes. 


Auto Tents 


Above prices are prepaid anywhere. Write for 

Catalog on complete line of tents—automobile, 

cottage, wall, tepee, etc. 

*‘Wagner"’ Awnings, tents, canopies, etc., have 

been famous for half a century. 

THE CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CO, 
Wagner Awning and Tent Division 

1882 East 40th St. Cleveland, O. 
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The BOY'S BOOK 


Of Hunting and Fishing 
By WARREN H. MILLER, 5 «‘srica 


Practical Camping Out, Wing 
Shooting and Game Fishing 


introduction by Dan Beard 


Chapters on bass, trout and muscal- 
longe fishing, tackle for boys, choosing 
a gun, trap shooting, wing shot lessons 
with the hand trap, quail, goose, rabbit, 
shorebird and duck shooting, rifles and 
how to become marksmen, camping 
outfits for boys, tents, cook kits, camp 
cooking, the hunting and fishing camp, 
woodcraft and permanent camps. 


HAVE YOU A BOY?— 
—THEN THIS IS THE BOOK FOR HIM! 


291 pp. 70 “how to” illustrations, $1.25 net 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


38 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SIXTH NATIONAL F 


r1gLp_|| PrizeFishing Contest 
STREAM FOR THE 
RECORD FISH TAKEN IN 1916 
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CONDITIONS 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified,* and in legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure, length 
to be taken from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, to tip of tail. 

Third—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy. 
must be used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, 
together with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal affixed. 
In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single guide, the afh- 
davit as signed upon coming out of the woodseby himself and guide before a Notary 
Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifica- 
tions, if possible, of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish must 
be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where the fish 
was taken, and what tackle was used in catching the fish. The account to be pub- 
lished in Field and Stream. These accounts will not be asked for until the prizes have 
been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of the Prize Fishing Contest, Field and Stream, 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York. All affidavits in classes designated by A, B, and C, 
must be in our hands within 5 days from closing date of class. In all other classes 
affidavits must be in within 15 days from closing date. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In the Pike and Wall-eyed Pike Classes an outline’ drawing of the fish must be sent in 
with affidavit, drawing to be made by placing fish on side on large piece of paper and 
drawing an outline of fish with pencil on the paper with fins of fish all erect. 

Ninth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, ounces 
and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this contest will be: Robert H. Davis, Will H. Dilg, Chicago, Ill.. W. H. Miller, Editor, Fretp anp 

Stream; E. F. Warner, Publisher, Fretp anp Stream; Charles R. Riley, Horton Mfg. Co.; Lou S. Darling, 
F.. J. Martin’s Sons; Andrew Imbrie, Abbey & Imbrie; Chas. Heddon, James Meddon’s Sons; W. J. Jamison, 
The J. W. Jamison Co. 

___In Tarpon Class length of fish is only measurement required. It is not necessary to give weight or girth. 

* Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, provided it consists of rod, reel, line and lure. 


Be sure to get a photograph of yourself with fish, if possible 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


CLASS A—For largest Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle petween 

opening of season and July 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: One peir Albion Wading Stockings, one pair “Mill’s Special’? Wading Shoes, one pair Heavy Wool 
Sox, made by William Mills & Sons, value $16.00; also one Ingersoll Wrist AVatch, made by R. H. Ingersoll & 
poor ad wes: and one Eagle Folding Landing Net, made by Eagle Folding Net Company, value $3.50. Total 

SECOND PRIZE: 50 yds. Martin’s De Luxe Enamel “E” Line, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $5.00; also one 
No. 455 Cream City Tackle Box, made by Geuder, Paeschke & Frey, value $4.00; and one Alaska Hunting Jacket, 
made by George F. Webber, value $5.00. Total value $14.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Persian Alligator Leather Cooper Fly Book, made by Cooper Fly Book Co., value $4.50; also 
one Ingersoll Wrist watch, made by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., value $2.50; and one pair Vés Tong Hunting and 
Fishing Trousers, made by Ves Tong Mfg. Co., value $5.50. Total value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: 50 yds. Martin’s De Luxe Enamel “H” Line, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $3.50. also one 
complete Auto Strop Safety Razor outfit, made by Auto Strop Safety Razor Co., value $5.00. Total value $8.50. 


CLASS B—For largest Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle between 


July 31st and October 31st 
FIRST PRIZE: One Vernley Fly Rod, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $15.00; also one No. 38 Baldwin 
amp Lamp, made by John Simmons Co., value $2.50; and 50 yds. Martin’s De Luxe Enamel “G” Line, made by 
“Kingfisher” Lines, value $4.00. Total value $21.50. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Lewis Medical Case of Leather containing 20 remedies made by T.ewis Medical Case Co., value 
$5.00; also one Eagle Folding Landing Net, made by Eagle Folding Net Co., value $3.50; and one selection from 
catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $5.00. Total value $13.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: 50 yds. Martin’s De Luxe Enamel “F” Line, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $4.50; also one im- 
proved Martin Automatic Fish Reel No. 2, made by Martin Automatic Fish Reel Co., value $3.00: and one Sackett 
Camp Grate Broiler, made by Weyburn Sales Co., value $1.50; and one No. 1 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made 
by U. S. Compass Co., value $2.25. Total value $11.26. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Improved Martin Automatic Fish Reel, No. 4, made by Martin Automatic Fish Reel Co. 
value $3.50; and one Hand-knit Woolen Shooting ieee made bv H. H. Kiffe Co., value $5.00. Total value $8 50 

GRAND PRIZE: Oil Painting of Brook Trout by H. A. Driscole. Value $75.00, 
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LADIES’ SPECIAL PRIZE: One five-pound box of Huyler’s Assorted Chocolates. Value $4.00, 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout caught between April 1st and October 15th 
FIRST PRIZE: One Dirigo Fly Rod, made by F. E. Thomas, value $15.00; also one Kennedy All-Steel Tackle Bag 
14 x 7 x 9, made by Kennedy Mfg. Co., value $4.50. Total value $19.50. 
Continued on eee ed left-hand page.) 
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Send us your pictures like these 


Prize Fish 


1,—12-Ib. Pickerel caught on ‘‘Bristol’’ Rod by E. B. King, Redfield, S. D. 

2.—One day's catch on No, 25 “‘Bristol’’ Rod at Lake Nayrubay, Wisc., by C. W, 
Palmer, Milwaukee. s 

3.—8-lb. Pike caught with “‘Bristol’’ Rod by A. C. Gillies, Ayr, Ont,, Canada. 

4,—A morning's catch by Wallace H. Fuich, Ossining, ¥. Y 

5.—*Dolly Varden’’ Trout, largest 7 11-16 lo., smallest 1X Ib. Caught by Geo. 
B. King, Flora, Ore 

6.—18}4-lb. Salmon Trout caught in Doe Lake, Algonquin Nat. Park, by Mrs.Canuck. 


You wouldn’t try to knock an elephant down with a lead 
pencil nor would you go out after big fighting prize fish with 
inferior tackle. For years “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods 
have been the greatest national prize winners in every-day 
fishing. In the National Field & Stream Fishing Contests, 
“BRISTOL” Rods have won more than twice as many prizes 
as any other make or kind of rod. 





The Prize Winning Rods 


have the “life”, the agility, the snap to drive the hook into the 
quickest fish before he can spit out the lure. They have the dura- 
bility, the tested reliability, the never-say-die “hang on” lasting 
strength to hold the fish until he is tired out and ready to net. 
They have the elegance of finish and mountings. They have the 
right balance and feeling in the hand for whipping, casting and 
trolling. They are made in the right lengths, éizes, weights and 
trims. There are absolutely no other rods to compare in value 
with “BRISTOL” Rods. 19,000 dealers sell 38 different styles of 
“BRISTOLS” ranging from $3.50 to $25.00 each. Every rod guaran- 
teed three years. If you want a particular “BRISTOL” which your 
dealer does not have, he or you can order by mail from our cata- 
logue at no additional cost. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton Street BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Branch: Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


We offer prizes for the best fishing ‘pictures. Send us your fishing photos. 





We guarantee advertising on “this page provided ‘you mention FIELD AND STREAM 








SECOND PRIZE: One selection from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $10.00; gee one “Pflueger Golden 
West” Ha Casting Reel, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value $6.25. Total value $16.2 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 29 Fly Rod, made by Horton Mfy. Co., value $6.50; also one oa Hot Bottle, made by Icy 
Hot Bottle Co., value $4.00; and one Sterling Silver Medal, made by Wm. C. Dorrety, value $3.00. Total value 


$1 

FOURTH PRIZE: 50 yds. Martin’s Highest Quality Enamel “E” Line, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $2.50; also 
one selection from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $5.00. Total value $7.50, 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout Caught with Fly on Fly Tackle 

FIRST PRIZE: One “Mills Standard’? Hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. 
Mills & Son, value $18.00; also one Sackett Camp Grate Broiler, made by Weyburn Sales Co., value $1.50. 
Total one "$19. 50. 

SECOND PRIZE: 50 yds. Martin’s De Luxe Enamel “C’”? Line, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $6.00; also one 
sont Leather Cooper Fly Book, made by Cooper Fly Book Co., value $4. 95 and three cans Michigan Mos- 
quito Dope Paste, made by R. C. Kruschke, value 75 cents. Total value $11.2 

LADIES’ SP CIAL PRIZE: One five-pound box of Huyler’s Assorted Chocolates. Value $4.00. 


BROWN TROUT 

GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Brown Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle, 

between April 15th and October Ist 

FIRST PRIZE: One “Peerless” Dry Fly Special Rod, one “Neversink Jr.” Reel, one “Intrinsic” Tapered Fly Line, 
three Dry Fly Leaders in leade. box, 12 Eyed Flies in fly box, Floatline Compound for waterproofing flies, Line 
Greaser and Landing Net with strap, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $18.00; also one Folding Army Camp 
Bed, made by Indiana Bent Rung Ladder & Mfg. Co., value $4.00. Total value $22.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Duxbak Hunting or Fishing Coat, made by Bird, Jones & Kenyon, value $5.00; also 50 yds. 
Martin’s DeLuxe Enamel “DD” Line, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $5.50; and one yoy "Martin Auto 
matic Fish Reel No. 8, made by Martin Automatic Fish Reel Co., value $3.25. Total value $13.7 d 

THIRD PRIZE: One Utica Automatic Reel, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., vz alue $5.00; also 50 = of Martin’s 
Highest Quality Enamel H Line, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $2.65; and one Stopple Kook Kit, made by 

Stopple Kook Kit Co., value $2.50. Total value $10.15. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One ‘assortment of Fishing Lines from catalogue of Ashaway Line & Twine Co., to value of 
$5.00; also one reg yd Martin Automatic Fish Reel, No. 1, made by Martin Automatic Fish Reel Co., value 
$2.75. Total value $7.7 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Lake Trout caught between April 1st and October 1st 

FIRST PRIZE: One No. 1 Film Pack Premo Camera, size 5x7, made by Rochester Optical Co., value $16.00; also 
one two-piece Razor Set, made by Geneva Cutlery Co., value $5.00. Tctal value $21.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: Three Miller’s Original Reversible Spinner Woo d Minnows, made by Union Spring Specialty Co., 
value $3.00; also one pair No. 04114 Moose Head Brand Knee-high Sporting Boots, made by John Palmer Co., 
value $10.00; god F om assortment of Fishing Lines from catalugue of Ashaway Line & Twine Co., to value $5.00, 
Total value $18. 

THIRD PRIZE: A id. 00 selection of punting or Fishing Clothes from catalogue of Gem Shirt Co.; also two Detach- 
able Folding Seats, grade C, made by Motor Boat & Supply Co., value $3.00; and three cans Michigan Mosquito 
Dope Paste, made by R. C. Kruschke, value $0.75. Total value "$33. 75. . 

FOURTH PRIZE: One set Knowles Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles, value $5.00; also one pair 
Double-sole Goodyear Stitched Oxford Moccasins, made by M. L. Getchell Co., value $3.50. Total value $8.50. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus dolemieu) 


CLASS A—For Small Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: One “Mi!!s Standard’ hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Bait or Bait Casting Rod, 
made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $18.00; also one dozen “Jim Dandy”’ Fish Baits, assorted colors, made by Wise 

Sportsman’s Supply Co., value $6.00. Total value \ 

SECOND PRIZE: Four W ilson’s Fluted Wobblers, four Wilson’s Wi ing Wobblers, four ‘Wilson’s Cupped Wobblers, four 
Wilson’s Six-in-One Wobblers, made by Hastings Sporting Goods Co., value $12.00; also one Free Spool Tripart 
Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. , value $5.00. Total value $17.00, 

THIRD PRIZE: Two Keelings E xpert Under Water Minnows, two King-Bee "Wigglers, two St. John Wigglers, made 
by Fred C. Keeling Co., value $4.50, and one No. 00-A Gillette Combination Set, made by Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
value $8.00. Total value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One selection from, catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $5.00; also one Hastings Casting Reel, 
made by Hastings Sporting Goods Co., value $3.75. Total value $8.75. 

CLASS B—For Small Mouth Tass caught between July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Free Spool Takapart DeLuxe Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., value $13.50; also four 
Wilson Fluted Wobblers, four Wilson Wing Wobblers, four Wilgon Cupped Wobblers, four Wilson Six-in-One 
Wobblers, made by Hastings Sporting Goods Co. value $12.00. Total value $25.50. 

SECOND PRIZE: One “Ptlueger Reaifor” Anti Back Lash C asting Reel, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value $7.50; 
also one Style E Sextoblade Razor in leather case with soap and brush, made by Edward Weck & Son, value $5.00; 
and one Hand-knit Woolen Shooting Jacket, made by H. H. Kif fe Co., value $5.00. Total value $17.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One South Bend Anti Back Lash C asting Reel, six assorted No. 973 Bass-Oreno Wobbler Baits, made 
by South Bend Bait Co., value $10.50; also one Style PB Night Hawk Permanently Luminous Compass, made by 
Luminous Compass Co., value $2.75; and one dozen ‘Kinney’s Weedless Hooks, made by H. A. Kinney & Co., value 
$3.00. Total value $16.25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Two Keeling’s Expert Under-water Minnows, two King-Bee Wigglers, two St. John Wigglers, made 
by Fred C. Keeling Co., value $4.50; also one Klunk Unit Stove and bag, made by Klunk Unit Stove Co., value 
$3.00, and one Ingersoll Dollar Watch, made by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., value $1.00. Total value $8.50. 

CLASS C—For Small Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One 8x10 Wall Tent, height 6% ft., 10-oz. Army Duck, made by George Carpenter & Co., value 
$15.00; also one selection from catalo »gue of James L. Donaly to the value of $10.00. Bots value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE. One “Pflueger-Worth” Jewelled Reel, 60 yds., double handles, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value 
$7.00; also one Kingfisher Bait Casting Rod, all agate mountings No. 310, made by Edward K. Tryon Co., value 
$6.00; and one Rush Tango Minnow Set, six colors, made by U. S. Specialty Co., value $4.50. Total value ‘$17.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One selection of Marble goods from catalogue of Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., to value of $10.00; also 
200 yds. Hastings Silk Casting Line, made by Hasttags Sporting Goods Co., value $4.00. Total value $14.00, 

FOURTH PRIZE: One dozen “Jim Dandy” Fish Baits, assorted colors, a by Wise Sportsman’s Supply C 0., value 
$6.00; also one No. 3 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co., oe $2.00, and one No. 100 
Acetylene Camp Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $1.50. Total value $9.50 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Small Mouth Bass caught during season 

One Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon & Sons, value $15.00; also six Bait Casting Lines selected from 
Redifor Sample Line card, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.: also one Hastings Casting Reel made by Hastings 
Sporting Goods Co., value $3.75; also two dozen Kinneys Weedless Hooks, made by H. A. Kinney & Co., value 
$6.00; one Abercrombie Perfect Pack, made by David T. a Co., value $5.00; and six Bass Baits as- 
sorted, made by Immell Bait Co., value $5.00. Total value $44.7 

SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: One five-pound box of Huyler’s y vows Chocolates, value $4.0 

SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE: One No. 25 Daisy Pump Gun, made by Daisy Mfg. Co., a 3 $3.00; also one set 

(Continued on following left-hand page.) 
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B.V.D.s And A River Breeze— 
Isn’t This Great On A Hot Day? 


OWEVER, even though you must “‘peg along’’ at 
work and live on hopes and wishes, easy-breezy 
B.V. D. helps take your mind off the heat and is fitst aid 





to keeping you comfortable from out-o’-bed to in-again. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best 
possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the 
best possible workmanship 
(carefully inspected and re- 
inspected), and ends with com- 
plete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 








If it Aasn’t =} MADE FOR THE It isn't 
oe PENA | os 
Woven Label B.V. D. Underwear 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 











B.V. D. Closed Crotch B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, New York. 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





of Ideal Floats, made by Ideal Float Co., Inc., value $1.00; and one No. 29 Baldwin Camp Lamp, made by John 
Simmons Co., value $1.50. Total value $5.50, 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Small Mouth Bass caught on Fly with Ply Tackle 


FIRST PRIZE: One hand-made Trade Mark 6-Strip Split Bamboo Rod, made by T. Chubb Rod Co., value $13.00; 
also one No. 3 Moats Folding Gasoline Camp Stove, made by Prentiss-Wabers Mig Co., value $9.50. Total value 


$22.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Kennedy All-Steel Combination Rod Kit-Tackie Case, made by Kennedy Mfg. Co., value $6.00; 
also one 300-candle-power Coleman Arc Lamp, made by Coleman Lamp Co., value $10,00. Total value $16.00, 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus Salmoides) 
NORTHERN DIVISION—North of Mason and Dixon Line, 


CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: One Ithaca Hammerless Shotgun, Damascus Barrels, 14% grade, made by Ithaca Gun Co., value $50.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One “Peerless” Bait or Bait Casting Split Ban boo Rod, one Qu: idruple Multiplying Reel, one 
“Mills Record” Line, Tackle Box, and assortment of Leaders, Hooks, Sinkers, Swivels and Casting and Trolling 
Baits, made by William Mills & Son, value $18. yh also 200 yds. of Hastings Silk Casting Line, made by Hastings 
Sportin Goods Co., value $4.00. Total value $22.00 

THIRD PRIZE: One selection from catalogue of James L. Donaly to the value of $10.00; also 100 yds. Silver Sheen 
Casting Line, No. 15, made by “Kingfisher’’ Lines, value $2.75; and one set Knowles Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, 
made by S. E. Knowles, value $5.00. Total value $17.75. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Six assorted No. 973 Bass-Oreno Wobbler Baits, six assorted No. 973 Surf-Oreno Minnows, made 
by South Bend Bait Co., value $6.90; also a —— -plated Miner’s Searchlight with battery, made by Interstate 
Electric Novelty Co., value $3.00. Total value $9.90. 

CLASS B—For Large Mouth Bass caught betwcen July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Abercrombie Snow Tent, 74x74, made by David T. Abercrombie Co., value $30.00; also two 
oes F Folding Seats and Back-rests, grade B, made by the Motor Boat and Supply Co., value $4. 00. Total 
vaiue 

SECOND PRIZE: Four Keeling’s Expert Under-water Minnows, two King- Bee Wigglers, two St. John Wigglers, made 
by Fred C. Keeling Co. k value $6.00; also one Pennell- King Casting Reel, German silve r, quadruple multiplying, No. 
R-25, made by Edward K Tryon Co. -» value $7. pod and one Rush Tango Minnow Outfit, six colors, made by S 
Specialt Co., value $4. 50. otal value $18.0 

THIRD PRIZE: One selection from cate logue of Fred F. Sabey Co., to value of $12.00; also 100 yds. Dreadnought 
Casting Line No. 15, made by “Kingfisher” Li..es, value $2.75; and one “Pflueger-Lewis” set Interchangeable Spin- 
ners, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value $1.00. Total value $15.75. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One dozen “Jim Dandy” Fish Baits, assorted colors, made by Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co., value 
est also one imoreved 5 Kelso Automatic Reel, with Sliding Jewel ‘Line Guide, made by H. J. Frost & Co., value 
$5.5 Total value $11 

CLASS C—For Large “Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 31st, inc. 

FIRST ohne mg One No. 3 Jewelled Meek Reel, Me oo by B. F. Meek Sons, value $32.00; also four Miller's Original 
Reversible Spinner Wood Minnows, made 7 Inion Springs Specialty Co., value $4.00, Total value $36.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: Four Wilson’s Fluted Wobbl ers, four Wines s Winged Wobblers, four Wilson’s Cupped Wobblers, 
our Wilson's Six-in-One Wobblers, made by Hi: astings Sporting Goods Co., value $12.00; also one selection from cata- 
logue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $6.00; and one Hastings Casting Reel, made by Hi astings Sporting Goods Co., 
value $3.75. Total value $20.75. 

THIRD PRIZE: One pair Pelletier hand-made Snow Shoes with harness, made by Jud Landon, value $9.00; also 100 
= y= Back Casting Line, No. 20, made by tl Lines, value $3.10; and six Vacuum Bass Baits, 

y Vacuum Bait Co., va ilue $4.50. Total value $16, 

rounts PRIZE: One ag Heddon C asting Rod, made by joel Heddon Sons, value $6.00; also one Klunk Unit 
Stove and bag, made Klunk Unit Stove Co., value $3.00; and one set Ideal Floats, made by Ideal Float Co., Inc., 
value $1.00, Total value $10.00. 

GRAND PRIZE—-For Largest Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and 

October 31st: One Model 14 Miami Power Bicycle, 214 horse power, completed 
equipment, made by Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co., value $100.00 
PRIZE: One pair Pelletier hand-made Snowshoes with harness, size C, made by Jud Landon, value $6.00. 

SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE: One bronze medal, made by Wm. C. Dorrety, value $2.00; also one Ingersoll Junior 
Watch, made by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., value $2.00; and one style A Night Hawk, permanently luminous Compass, 
made by Luminous Compass Co., value $2.75, Total value $6.75. 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus Salmoides) 


SOUTHERN DIVISION—South of Mason and Dixon Line. 


CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass ca ught between January 1st and June 30th, inc. 

—_ PRIZE: One No. 23 Sapphire Jewelled Talbot Reel, made by Talbot Reel & Mfg. Co., value $26.00; gice one 

air 10-inch height Hunting Boots, No. 210, made b Mohawk Moccasin Co., value $6.00. Total value $32. 

SEC ND PRIZE: One pair, 12-inch height Witch Elk Hunting Boots, made by Witchell Sheill Co., value $10. 00: also 
one selection Skinner’s Famous Fluted Spoon Baits, made by G. M. Skinner, Inc., to value of $10.00; and one No. 6 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by tP S. Compass Co. -» value $2.00. Total value $22. 

— PRIZE: Four Keeling’s Expert Underwater Minnows, two King-Bee Wigglers, two St. John Wigglers, made 
by Fred C. Keeling Co., value $6.00; also one four-piece Razor Set, made by Geneva Cutlery Co., value $10.00; and 

one Sackett Camp Grate Broiler, mz ide by Weyburn Sales Co. value $1.50. Total value $17. 50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: ne dozen “Jim Dandy” Fish Baits, assorted colors, made by Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co., value 
$6.00; and one Tripart Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., value $4.50. Total value $10.50. 

CLASS B—For Large Mouth Bass caught between july Ist and Dec. 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Redifor Combination Fly and Bait Automobile Rod, made by Redifor "Rod & Reel Co., value 
$25.00; also one Ecruette Sportsman’s style Compac Tent, made by Compac Tent Co., value $11.50. Tota! value 


$36. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Yawman-Erbe No. A Reel, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $7.00; also one selection from 
catalogue of Moonlight Bait Co., to value $10.00, and one dozen Kinney’s Weedless Hooks, made by H. A. Kinney 
& Co., value $3.00. Total value $20.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One dozen men’s heavy-weight Silk Socks, made by Phoenix Knitting Works, value $9.00; also one 
dozen “Jim Dandy” Fish Baits, assorted colors, made by Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co., value $6.00; and six Perfect 
Weed Repellers for trolling hooks, made by R. C. Kruschke, ‘Sales $1.50; and one “Ves Tong” Automatic Cleaning 

Rod foes shotgun, made by Ves Ton Mfg. Co., value 50c. Total value $17.0 

FOURTH IZE- One “Pflueger- Wort Social Reel, 80 yards, doubie dee " made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value 
$7.50; _ 100 yards “Kingfisher” Blac Wonder Line, No. 5, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $2.50; and one 
Ruck’ Sack, made by Compac Tent Co., value $2.00. Total value $12.90. 


Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and West Virginia Division 


For Large Mouth Black Bass Caught during the season within the State laws 
FIRST PRIZE: No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $12.00; also one Bectzsel Reel De Luxe, 
made by Redifor Rod and Reel Co., value eae 00; and one set Knowdes Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by 
S. E. Knowles, value $5.00. Total value $42.00 
(Continued on following left-hand page.) 
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Fishermen— 
Another new one! 





ALGER’S 


GETSEM 
Weedless Bait 


$1.00 Each 


Here is a wonderful weedless bait that 
gets the fish. You can throw it among 
the weeds and lily pads—the home of the 
bass and pickerel, and hook ’em out. Rides 
in the water semi-submerged. The fish 
strike it on the rise. Proves true to its 
name—“GETSEM.” 

The body of the bait is made of selected 
cedar, attractively finished with Hastings’ 
Improved Enamel—the most durable 
enamel obtainable. The body is white, 
with a row of three red spots and a row 
of two black spots as shown above. The 
hook construction is very solid, not easily 
broken or disarranged. All metal parts 
heavily nickel-plated. 

WILSON’S SIX-IN-ONE WOBBLER (new this 
year, too) is the bait to use where frequent 
changes for depth are necessary. Changes _ in- 
stantly made. Based on the original ilson 
Fluted Wobbler, the largest selling and most suc- 
cessful bait ever produced. (See cut of hand 
below). 75 cents each. With weedless hooks, 
$1.00. Ask the dealer to show it to you, 

OTHER STYLES, Fluted THE 
Wobbler, semi-surface bait; 
Winged Wobbler, + 
water lure; Cupped Wob- 
bler, a surface bait; Night 
Wobbler; Small Fluted 
had obbler, a light-weight 
lure. 75 cents each. Weed- 


less Wobbler, $1.00. 


Complete your success 
by using Hastings Getsem 
Tackle—Hastings Rod 
Hastings Special-Value 
Reel, Senter-Brade Silk 
Casting Lines. These have 
both core and outer cas- 
ing braided — means 20% 
more strength than the 
ordinary silk casting line 
~ =e <a re ~ 
durability ever pulls flat 
Sold by dealers that sell ORIGINAL WILSON’S 


Wilson’s Wobblers. FLUTED WOBBLER 
FRE Bait Casting Booklet and Tackle 
9 Folder. Address Dept. B 
HASTINGS SPORTING GOODS WORKS 
Hastings, Michigan 






, Going After the 

















Abbey &mbrie 








Big Ones 


It's a man’s sport—is sait 
water fishing. After a day of 
fishing from the deep sea boat, 
or wallowing in the undertow 
fighting the gamy blue-fish or 
the monster channel bass, you 
know you’ve been in a battle, 


And youknowitto your sorrow 
unless you used “Fishing 
Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing.’’ 


Abbey & Imbrie “Leaping 
Dolphin” tackle is the kind that 
salt water and the most stren- 
uous efforts of the fish cannot 
hurt. It is built out of the ex- 
periences of ninety-five years of 
tackle making and is certain to 
give the kind of service you 
want in fishing, tackle, 

Four generations of Anglers have 
used Abbey & Imbrie’s “Fishing 
Tackle thats Fit for Fishing” —isnt 
that sufficient proof of it's trust- 
worthiness? Ask your dealer. 


New illustrated Catalog No. 188 F 
(over 200 peges) sent to any angler 
who will give us his dealer’s name, 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
18 Vesey St. New York 
Established 1820 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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SECOND PRIZE: Four Wiison Fluted Wobblers, four Wilson’s Winged Wobblers, four Wilson’s Cupped Wobblers, 
four Wilson’s Six-in-One Wobblers, made by Hastings Sporting Goods Co., value $12.00; also one Free Spool Taka- 
at Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., value $6.00; and one set Knowles Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made 

E. ‘Knowles, values $5.00. Total value $23.00. 

THIRD “pRizE: Assortment of 18 South Bend Weedless poPinner Hooks, Buck Tail Spoon Baits, made by South Bend 
Bait Co., value $7.80; also one Takapart Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., value $5.00; and 200 yards Has- 
tings Silk C asting Line, made by Hastings Sporting }, Mes Co., value $4.00. Total value $16. 80. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Sutton “Shurluck” Metal Bait Outfit of spoons, swivels and gangs, made by the Sutton Co., 
value $8.55; also one Ves Tong Auto Shell Bag, made by the Ves Tong Mfg. Co., value $2.00. Total value $10.55, 

GRAND PRIZE—For largest Large Mouth Bass caught during season: One Waterman 

Porto Motor, High Tension Magneto, Dual Ignition and Reversing Propeller, 
made by Waterman Motor Co., Value $86.00 

SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: One five-pound box Huyler’s Assorted Chocolates. Value $4.00. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES: 

FIRST PRIZE: One German Silver Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., value $5.00; also one Lewis 
Medion Case of leather, containing 20 remedies, made by Lewis Medical Case Co., value $5.00. and 200 yds. Has- 
tings Silk Casting Line, made by fia astings Sporting Goods Co., $4.00; od five Miller’s Famous eveliie Spin- 
ners, made by Union Springs Specialty Co., value $3.00. Total value $17. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 00-A Gillette Combination Set, made by Gillette ‘Se 

No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Specialty Co., value $2.25; 
Wonder Line, made by “Kingtisher” Lines, value $2.15; and one set Ideal Floats, made 
value $4.00. Total a. ie $13.40, 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox Lucius) (See Condition No. 8) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Pike caught between May 1st and October 3ist, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Two-man Aluminum Cooking Outfit, made by David T. Abercrombie Co., value $12.50; also one 
selection from catalogue of Hartung Bros. & Co. to a galue of $10.00; and one Rush Tango Minnow Outfit, made by 
U. S. Specialty Co., value $4. 50. otal value $27.00 

SECOND PRIZE: One dozen men’s heavyweight Silk Socks, made by Phoenix Knitting Works, value $9.00; also one 
No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guide and top, cork reversible handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co., Value $8.50; and one 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co., value $5.00. Total value $22.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One selection of Fishing Tackle from catalogue of Schoverling, Daly & Gales, to value of $10.00; also 
one German Silver Redifor Free-spool Reel, jewelled Kentucky type, made by Redifor Rod and Reel Co., value 
$6.00; and one No. 100 Acetylene Camp Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $1.50. Total value $17.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Three Keeling’s King-Bee Wiggler Minnows, three St. John Wiggler Minnows, made by Fred C. 
Keeling Co., value $4.50; also one Rush Tango Minnow Outfit, six colors, made by U. S. Specialty Co., value 
$4.50. and one No. 38 Baldwin Camp Lamp, made by John Simmons Co. = value $2.50. Total value $11.50. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Muscallonge caught between May Ist and Oct. 3ist, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: One Evinrude 1916 Row Boat Motor, model A, all improvements, made by 


Evinrude Motor Co., value $80.00 

SECOND PRIZE: One Neptune Muskie Reel, made by A. F. Mcisaclbach & Bro., value $10.00; also one No. 2 Moats 
Folding Gasoline Camp Stove, made by Prentiss-Wabers Mfg. Co., value $8.50; and 200 yds. Hastings Silk Casting 
Line, made by Hastings Sporting ( ioods Co., value $4.00. Total value $22.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One assortment of Fishing Lines from catalogue of Ashaway Line & Twine Co. to value of $10.00; 
oreo four Keeling’s Expert Underwater ae two King-Bee Wigglers, two St. John Wigglers, made by Fred C. 

eeling Co., value $6.00. Total value $16.00 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Triton Muskie Reel, mz ade by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., value $6.50; also one dozen “Jim 
Dandy” Fish Baits, assorted colors, made by Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co., value $6.00. Total value $12,50, 

LADIES’ PRIZE: One tive- pound box of Huyler’s Assorted Chocolates. Value $4.00, 


WALL-EYED PIKE--PIKE PERCH (Sce Condition No. 8) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Wall-eyed Pike caught from May lst to October 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: One 9x4x11 “Preferred” Grade Wall Tent, 7 ft. high, 10 oz. double filled duck, made by St. Louis 
Tent and Awning Co., value $11.75; also one selection Hildebrandt Spinners from catalogue of John J. Hildebrandt 
& Mca S value of $10.00; and one Redifor-P flueger Anti-Backlesh 1916 model Reel, saalle by Redifor Rod & Reel 

value $7.50. Total value $29.25. 

SECOND’ PRIZE: One model 1912 Savage .22 Automatic Rifle, made by Savage Arms Co., value $12.00; also one 
Redifor-Pflueger a 1916 model Reel, free spool, with case, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value 
$8.75. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: Four Recling's E xpe rt Underwater Minnows, one King-Bee Wiggler, one St. John Wiggler, made by 
Fred C, Keeling Co., value $4.50; also one Sutton “Shurluc k” Metal Bait Outfit of spoons, swivels and gangs, made 
by the Sutton Co., value $8.55; and one .22 calibre Maxim Silencer, made by Maxim Silencer Co., value $5.00, Total 
value $18.05. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Heddon Dowagiac Minnows to the value of $9.00, made by James Heddon’s Sons; also one Stopple 
Kook Kit, made by Stopple Kook Kit Co., value $2.50. Total value $11.50. 


SALT-WATER GAME FISH 
BLUEFISH (Pometomus Saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Bluefish caught between May list and October 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: One selection from c: atalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $10.00; also one hand-knit Woolen Shoot- 
ing Jacket, made by H. H. Kiffe Co., value $5.00; also one Komfort Lantern, made by R. C. | on value 
$4.50; and one Stopple Kook Kit, made by gy Kook Kit Co., value $2.50. Total value $22.0 

SECOND PRIZE: One dozen men’s heavyweight Silk Socks, made by Phoenix Knitting Mills, va $9.00. also Ves 
Tong Hunting and gecony Coat, made by Ves Tong Mfg. Co., value $7.08; and one Sackett Camp Grate Broiler, 
made by Weyburn Sales Co., ‘value $1.50. Total value $17. 

THIRD PRIZE: One High grade Coat Sweater, made by Geerge FE. wy ye Co., value $7.00; also one Lewis Medical Case 
of leather, containing 20 remedies, made by Lewis Medical Case Co., value $5.00; and one Key Socket Trouble 
Light, made by Motor Boat & Supply Co., value $1.00. Total value $13.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One selection from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $5.00; also one Ingersoll-Retiance 
Extra Thin Model Watch, made by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., value $3.00; and one No. 29 Camp Lamp, made by John 
Simmons Co., value $1.50. Total value $9.50. 


WEAKFISH 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Weakfish cong | between May ist and October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: One No. 35-E Impervo Long Coat, made A. Armstrong Impervo Co., value $10.25; also one selec- 


ifety Razor Co., value $8.00; also one 
and 100 yds. “Kingfisher” Black 
- Ideal Float Co., Inc., 






tion from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to v:z alue of $5.00; and one Ingersoll-Reliance Extra Thin "Model Watch, 
made by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., value $3.00. Total value $18.25. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Lewis Medical Case of leather, containing 20 re medies, made by Lewis Medical Case Co., value 
$5.00; also one assortment of Fishing Lines from catalogue of Ashaway Line & Twine Co., to value of $10.00; and 
two cans of Michigan Mosquito Dope, made by R. C. Kruschke, value $1.00, Total value $16, 06. 

(Continued on pie left-hand page.) 
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LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 75c 


brought in the big string to find out WHERE he got them, but let your mind 
wander back to the reading of this ad, then go out behind the barn and kick your- 
self for not having a supply of Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows with you. 


We have tried by every means to make you understand about 
these Jures. We have offered your money back and a bonus besides 
to send them back to us after a trial. 

Don’t let your imagination lead you to believe that we have got a lot of money 


rusting in our jeans that we want to get rid of. We did it just to make you under- 

stand that you would never part with them if you once got your “‘mitts” on them. 

J We have posted a wager of $500.00 and issued a challenge to bait makers for 

easly for th | a contest. We did not do this because we have nothing else to do but go fishing, 
but it was done to make YOU understand our faith in our product. 


Foss LU IRES _ 


= 
civ ND,° | 





We would prefer to sell you thru your dealer, but if he is “asleep at the switch,” we are willing that 


no man should suffer, so send in your remittance 
for samples. 


AL. FOSS 
1714 to 1736 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


We did not expect anyone to accept this challenge BEFORE they tried our baits 
themselves, and we were SURE that they would not AFTER trying them. 
Made in two styles,—THE LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER for general casting 
and trolling, and THE SKIDDER for shallow and weedy water. We also put up pork rind strips, 
cut the correct size for these lures at 25 cents per jar. 


Mr. Fisherman! 
























Don’t follow that fellow around that 








SKIDDER 75c 











Line of its size in the World. Used by Mr. Decker in contest 
with Mr. Jamison, Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 


Our Expert Caaiing Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The Strongest 
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For the Head of the Family 
THE THISTLE HAT 
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50 Yard Spools, $1.25 Yj 
y Trout Flies dl 
; Y Flexible Fibre Non-Shrinking ¢ 
f For Trial—Send Us Y) Make it the companion of your summer 
18¢ ~ Fe — ‘ hepetny Quality A Y) days. Whether you fish, golf, tennis, 
30 rice. ternvriscareseveenerébe, Quality B Y, motor, rough it generally or just water 7 
60 for an assorted dozen. Regular Q lit C y) the lawn you will find it a comfortable Yj 
Speke ... eeeceeesrigesseowoss Rie ual Y one. Not only acomfortable one though, Yy) 
65¢c PEICO ..... 00002002000. Lr ose Bass Flies Yy) but a very swagger one; one which upon Yj 
TSe price ee ee Rege0o Gauze Wing all sporting occasions will be found in y 
$2 for an assorted dozen. " Re: ss English y) good taste. Y 
od DTIC coccccvcccecsssscsccces 
v2 Yj It issomething entirely new, made froma y) 
—<1 Vj fibrous material, weighs but 234 ounces, 
- A. Y sheds the rays of the sun with all the Y 
RR y} dexterity of a palm leaf, absolutely re- 
4, fuses to shrink and stays exactly where 
— STEEL FISHING RODS Y you put it and how you put it. t 
FLY RODS, 8 or 9 It sells for $1.00, but this means nothing. You 
(ter NG ROR ee ° or fai aPeeeseseeeesesese fe / couidn’t buy more p oder «A po when for ten. t 
with Agate Guide and Tip. .-o+++-+-+++ 7 It belongs in your golf bag. Ask your dealer for 
CASTING Agate de and Tip........... 2.50 , ? 
Cc ASTING Rope, ull — eameeas. -_ Bs a 3.50 y a pbc geen boy Te Y 
GENgINe. “ Oo L D T Oo W N a A N Oo E Ss ) Green faced underbrim, or Y) 
Introduced and made famous by us. 16 to 19 ft. y) plain —which? Y 
A Y bet HAT / 
OMP ANY 
) 456 Fourth Avenue Y 
The H. H. Kiffe Co. he i ~ New York City Y 


Illustrated Catalogue free en ap 
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We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





THIRD PRIZE: 200 yds. oc “Kingfisher” Pure riax Cuttyhunk No. 9, made by “Kingfisher” Lines, value $2.10; also 
= four-piece Razor Set, made by Geneva Cutlery Co., value $10. 00; and one set Ideal Floats, made by Ideal Float 


., Inc. valve $1.00, Total value $13.1 
FOURTH P PRIZE: One Ecruette Poncho, made by Compac Tent Co., value $4.50; also one No. 10 Acetylene Lantern, 
made by Tone Mfg. Co., value $3, 50; and one Sackett Camp Grate Broiler, made by Weyburn Sales Co., value 


$1.00. Total value $9.50. STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Striped Bass caught between May Ist and October 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: One pair Gokey Hunting Boots, made by Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., value $10.00; also one selection 
from catalogue of New York Sporting Goods Co., to value of $10.00. and one assortment of Fishing Lines from 
catalogue of Ashaway Line & Twine Co., to vi alue of $5.00; and one Ocean King salt-water Reel, German silver, 
“Takapart” 300-yard size, made by H. J. Frost & Co., value $13.00. Total value $38.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: One Remington model’ 12A .22 calibre Repeating Rifle, made by Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., 
value sit, 55; also ene selection from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to v: alue of $5.00; and one No. 38 Baldwin Camp 
. amp, made by John Simmons Co., value $2.50; and one Key Socket Trouble Light, made by Motor Boat & Supply 

Co., value $1.00. Total value $20.05. 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 58 heavy all worsted Sweater, made by American Knitting Co., value $7.00; also one vulcan- 
ized fibre Searchlight with battery, made by Interstate Electric Novelty Co., value $3.00; and one Klunk Unit Stove 
and bag, moe by Klunk Unit Stove Co., value $3.00; and one Six-Cell Waterproof Battery Box, made by Motor 

Soat ‘. Supply Co., value $1.00, Total value $14.00 

FOURTH Rive’ One pair Herman Munson Shoes, made by Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co., value $5.00; also one 
selection from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $5.00; and two cans Michigan Mosquito Dope, made by 

C. Kruschke, value $1.00. Total value $11.00, 

LADIES’ PRIZE: (ne five-pound box of Huyler’s Assorted heeoteoes, value $4.00; also one Ingersoll Wrist Watch, 

made by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., value $2.50. Total value $6.50. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Channel Bass caught between April 1st and Oct. 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: One Ithaca Hammerless Shotgun, Damascus barrel, 114 grade, made by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $50.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: One pair Russell Neverleak Moccasin Boots, double soled, made by W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., 
value $9.00; also one selection from re of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $10.00; and one Stopple Kook Kit, 
made by Stopple Kook Kit Co., value 50, Total value $21.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Duxbak Hunting or. Fishing Coat, made by Bird, Jones & Kenyon, value $5.00; also one assort- 
ment of Fishing Lines from catalogue of Ashaway Line & Twine Co. to value of $5.00; also one No. 44 Acetylene 
zs ad Light, made by Justrite Mfg. ae value $3.00. and one Klunk Unit Stove and bag, made by Klunk Unit Stove 

Co., value $3.00. Total value $16.0 
FOURTH PRIZE: One inte rchange om ‘Lens Brilliant Search Light, made by R. C. Kruschke, value $7.00; also one 





Stopple —, = made by Stopple Kook Kit Co., value $2.50; also one Ingersoll-Reliance Extra Thin Model Watch, 
aa by R. Ingersoll & Bro., value $3.00; and two cans of Michigan Mosquito Dope, made by R, C. Kruschke, 
value UF, 00. ‘Total value $13.50. 

LADIES’ P RIZE: One selection from catalogue of Abbey & inte. to value of $5.00; also one Ingersoll Wrist Watch, 


made by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., value $2.50. Total value $7.5 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For longest Tarpon caught Jan. Ist, 1916, to Jan. 1st, 1917 


neg Lar gg Original oil painting of Firtp anp ree cover, value $50.00; also one solid gold front Medal made 
Ww. Dorrety, value $5.00, otal value $55. 
Eco PRIZE. One No, 26 Tarpon Rod, cork hz nse od made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $14.00; also one Alamo 
Motion Picture Camera, made by Simplex Photo Products Co., value $35.00. Total value $49.50. 
— PRIZE: One Solid Gold Medal, made by Wm. C. Dorrety, value $73.08; also one No. 3 Multiflex Enlarging 
Lamp, jude by Simplex Photo Products Co., value $8.00. Tota. value $20 
FOURT RIZE: One selection from catalogue of Abbe Imbrie to value my $10.00; also one No. 95 Acetylene 
Hand io. made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $2.00, Seta value $12.00, 


ATLANTIC COAST TUNA 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY, for largest Tuna caught from Jan. 1st to Jan. 1st 
FIRST PRIZE: One assortment of fishing lines from catalogue of Ashaway Line & Twine Co., to value of $10.00; 
also one selection from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $5.00; also one Lewis Medical Case of leather, con- 
taining 20 remedies, made by Lewis Medical Case Co., value $5.00; also one No. 58 heavy All worsted Sweater, with 
collar and pockets, made by American Knitting Co., ‘value $8.00; and one three-years’ subscription to Fie_p anpD 
Stream value $4.50. Total value $32.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: One selection from catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie to value of $10.00; also one Style E Sextoblade 
azor, in leather case with soap and brush, made by Edward Weck & oom, value $5 00. also one Lewis Medical 
Case containing 20 remedies, made by Lewis Medical Case Co., value $5.00; and one Style C Night Hawk Perma- 
nently Luminous Compass, made by Luminous Compass Co., value $2. 75. Total value $22.75. 
SPECIAL PRIZES FOR ALL WINNERS 
A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., will present to each and every prize winner in the Contest one 
of their Utility Scales, one “Good Luck” Fish Scraper, and One Drop Oil Can. Total value 
50 cents. 
FE, F. Sparks will present to every winner in the Large Mouth Bass classes a Sparks 
Practical Fish Stringer, value 50 cents. 


AFFIDAVIT 

I hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public. 
eB a ar eae Weight..... sek 9 rw 4 OE <6 Sek sec acde Gisth.....- wignteosale 
No tik tice aw Slat wide weenie gr eae » We RORE ~ oie esoues niptientetdsaseaead nave 
i, Se. Sener ne heer mene Sem OE swiss gece pakeewshatesetee jag 
Lure or bait..... easter eeace .....Give Mf’r’s names of each and full specifications 
SS I IIE os cretkss «Fowles weed oo aU aee wed sieeaee pied duke owes oe 
Re ee ee ee OE Ea LR ET BRT ee ee 
Ne exieiesnes a isl chin Gan soon ees sees Se eee pigteah-gvaneees 
Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 
ear Cine w 6G 0 CCG Oo ROS Sucues ee Peres ae eee eer ey errr 
DD + dip See ate 3 SUSE Ee eS hath wvateetscr us cee Ce keGS eee 

Sworn to before me this..............- ‘de tee Tana ce 
NINE 23.450 oswasGan cel eee 5 = elie hbo nee ox aay wa ee em aed ate 
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MASCOT BAITS MAKE YOU LUCKY 


These bass weighed 6,7 and 10\ 
pounds each respectively snd 4 rr Four Baits in One 
were caught by R. A. Deweese, oat re a A 

proprietor of Powers Lake House, : 
Powers Lake, Wis, Pretty fine 
for one day's catch. He used a 
Mascot. Why don’t you give it 
a trial and cet some of there real 
bass yourself? Noother bait can 
equal itin attractiveness, It ha« 
all the action of a disabled min 
now and can be used as a Deep Postage 3c ‘ Patent Allowed 
Diving Wobbler, Near Surface “ 
Wobbler, Surface Wobbler or No. 1 Weedless Winged Mascot 
Surface Splatter Bait as you 
please, Withit you can Ash where 
the fish are, that’s the only way to get them, Made in Rainbow, Prog Back, Red Head White Body and All Red, White 
or Yellow, Send for our Fishing Tackle Catalog showing our Roda, Reels, Lines, Baits, Flies, Spoons, Weedless Hooks, 
Trout Spoons and Flies, etc, Send us photos of Ash cwught on our baits, We will pay $1 to $6 in tackle for each one, 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. F, 736 So. California Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hot Meals’ 


easily and quickly prepared— 
no matter where you are—if 
you take along a MOATS 
FOLDING GASOLINE 



































STOVE. Great for autoists, Burnsin 

travelers, and sportsmen, Neat S0-mile gale Why es 
and compact—light in weight. 

Easy to carry. Gives blue flame of intense heat— 


guaranteed to withstand 30 fe 

mile wind. Also two and three PRR: ive ay cau sy 

burner sizes, including a per } ; ‘ D » “geome 

fect oven stove. Write today hee : e , 

for catalog of portable stoves oe “siete j Sa 

and our famous Kitchenettes. eager . 
Prentiss-Wabers Mfg. Co. Y Old Reel 

(s compactness when 56 Spring St Grand Rapids, Wisconsin our 











closed, Legs renfovable Deal. Wanted " ; na . 
acm nbs Attach a Gem Self Winder to it and 

—_ ; get rid of the thumbing nuisance. 

“It's the trick I've been looking for. You 


just can't get a backlash snarl! with it,” 
says S. W. Borrow of Manning, S. ¢. 











Turning reel handle automatically 
moves winder arm from side to side. 
Winds line perfectly. 
Simple, durable. 
ps Pegs 5 TO AGENTS: 
MIN NIX Tear out this ad, write ' , 
‘ your name and address Every fisher- 
WOBBLER on the margin and mail pen yee 
PAtLNTS PENDING p a Th catiinal — a Gem Self 
The greatest killer for bass, pickerel, pike, trout and * Wincer, Sells 
mascallonge. Imitates live bait perfectly Gem Reel Winder Company fast. Write for 
No. 1, in solid German Si!ver 50c. or No. 1a, Polished 1203 Pabst Building liberal proposi- 
Brass. 40c. No. 1b, solid German Silver, Gold inside, 50c. a ‘ tion, 
prepaid. ‘Dealers prices on request. Milwaukee Wis 
R. G. NIXON, 906 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y- 






































The object ofa fishing trip is to catch fish. To catch fish you “ 

must have the right kind of bait. HILDEBRANDT BAITS are the 

right kind. Made in 3 shapes, 11 sizes and 6 finishes. Reversible 
“Spin so Easy”’ blades, interchangeable flies, makes pos- 
sible any combination of colors for any locality or any 
kind of game fishing. Send for 

FREE---1916 FISHING TACKLE CATALOGUE---FREE 

Shows our entire “‘302 sizes and kinds” for all kinds of 
fishing, in actual sizes, also a color sheet of spinners and 
flies. A 2-cent stamp brings it. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 138 High St., Logansport, Ind. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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He Met the Bait in 
Mid-air! 


ND then what a fight there was! “Doubling upon the 

line, he made three j jumps from the water in quick suc- 
cession, clearing the surface in each instance to free him- 
self from the hook by shaking his head as vigorously as a 
dog shakes a rat. Then he would rush wildly about in the 
large pool, now attempting to go down over the riffle below 
the pool, now trying the opposite direction, and often 
striving to hide under one or the other of the banks.” 


That’s the story of a fight with the gamest fish Dr. David 
Jordan ever saw—a 16-inch Rainbow Trout. The rest 
of the story is in the volume which Dr. Jordan and Dr. 
Evermann prepared for the 


NEW NATURE LIBRARY 


with countless other narratives dear to the heart stories of the trees, woods and field life that 
of sportsmen. You will find here all the lore of make your evenings at home more _ worth- 
angling, with keys for ready identification and while, and your jaunts and vacations vastly 
methods of capture—as comprehensive and sat- more rich. Packed full of scientific facts they 
isfying a volume as the others in their own are, but—readable? Run over that trout’s 
fields, such as wild animals, game birds and battle for life again. 


NEW LIMP LEATHER EDITION 


OUT JUNE Ist = give these books added richness and still to make them comfortable to handle and easy to 
hrust into a tramping-suit pocket, we have bound this edition in black flexible leather. A 
headier volume for camp, field or motor it would be hard to design. You carry it to Nature 
instead of carrying an image of Nature in your mind until you get home. 
The Illustrations— There are 272 beau- SPECIALS 
tiful full-page illustrations in color, 416 full [pee Nature Service — Owners of the 
pages of half-iones and 5120 pages of fasci- Nature L ibrary may have at no cost the services 
nating text. of a corps of experts. If you want advice about 
Nine Handsome Inch Thick birds, your trees, your flowers, where to catch 
Volumes printed on a specially made any kind of fish—anything, in short pertaining 
thin coated paper, with gilt tops, silk head- to Nature, if you buy these books you may 
bands, and decorative gold designs on the write us and our staff of Nature specialists will 
covers. gladly answer all your questions free. Also— 


Classified and Cross-indexed so Country Life—that best of all magazines 
that you can instantly and unquestionably _ of qouaery ‘atte —_ meapetn peg ye apeoting 
: shee « > coh & > . - es to bird, animal or plant lover—may be had for only one 
ide ntify any subjec t in the whole realm of additional monthly payment by purchasers of the Nature 
Nature. Library, though the regular price is four dollars. 


SEND THIS COUPON (Without Money) 


Before they are all gone let us send you the new beautiful nine-volume flexible leather set which comes out June Ist. If you don’t want 
the books, return them at our expense. You pay nothing unless you buy. We even pay expressage to return them! Examine the books 
carefully at your leisure. If you decide to keep them send us only $1.50 and then $3.00 a month for eleven months or $32.75 in one payment. 

We make this liberal offer which obligates you in no way because we want you to see these books for yourself. You can’t measure the 
benefit, pleasure, knowledge and inspiration you will get out “ these books—an unending walk through the woods, a perpetual 
vacation, a rest and health-cure unmatched anywhere. The New Nature Library takes you into a new world. 10 cents a day 
+s all this costs you. This very season even if you only give these books a few odd moments the benefits you will get will 
more than repay their cost. 


Send this Coupon 
for Free Ex- 

























Page & Co. 
Garden City 
Long Island, N.Y. 
SEND me on appre oval, 

charges paid by you, Ne 
Nature Library's lim 
edition in 9 volum 








books I will re 
month for 11 m 1€ to 

Free Nature Service. Otherwise I w itl, with- 
in 10 days, return the set at your expense. This 
also gives me Country Life in America for one 
year for one additional monthly payment if 1 want it. 





Name 


Addre 
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THE JUSTRIT FE Acerty ene 
LANTERN and CAMP LAMPS 


<o® WUNTES. > OtAL tl CH» 
N THE 
CAMPERS wooods 
BOY watt . 


SCOUTS Will NOT BLOW 








-——#s 
a a 


1 WATER 
TRONG WHITE L/CNT /S0 t2 200 FEET 
UT SMOKE CLEANER #>¢ CHEAPER THAN O/k 
LASY TO OPERATE CUARANTE£O 
—-ASK TO SEE THEM — 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR YOUR OUTING-CAMPLIGHTS FROM 
$100 to $350 posTPAID 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 











DEPT. “S.” CHICAGO 




















Attention Winners 

Ot Fiield and Stream Fishing Contest, 
or near winners! That big catch of yours ought to be 
mounted. Your friends should see it. 

Get my prices before leaving on yourtrip. For best results, 
express at once in moss and ice. 

25 years experience guarantees perfect work 
W. C. KAEMPFER 

Artistic Fish Mounting 212 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


Outing Moccasin Shoe 


Made in threecolors—Chocolate, 
Tan and Pearl. With elk sole 
and heel. 


Men’s 6to 11,Price $3.50 








The Prescott Spinner . 
An unequaled game fish getter. Used for casting, trolling 
or atill fehung, m deep or shallow water, wm rocks, 
brush or weeds—the haunts of game fish ik 
The 
can be used with any bas--frogs, minnows, Prescott 
thin of a fish belly, pork nnd.etc okt - 
beth o hase and o bes. the fch wil Spinner 
fight the lure, find the bas and w made by « 
Reup guthing wnt colght, and fisherman for fisher 
men. k is equipped with 


swivel snap for easy attach> 
ment to the line or sinker; 
a swivel to prevent line twisting; 8 
non-rusting wire leader, strong and 
(eannot kunk: a ball-beanng spumner that 
runs free with the slightest motion; a 
uey nng adjustment for easly changing 
hooks, and ends with a hollow poimt 
Cincinnats Bass hook of the best quality. With 















or without wire weed guard The whole % 


Sues Ladin! 20 5, Price $3.00 
wches long. 


Youth’s 11 te 2, Price $2.50 


In ordering mention size of shoe worn 

















That's the question that makes the difference between the home-coming with a full 
game bag—or a sheepish look! What decoys are pou using? Are you one 
of the “‘been there”’ fellows whom experience has taught to use only MASON’S 
DECOYS, 80 splendidly made, with coloration so perfect, that they look right 
tothe duck! See them today at your dealer's, Interesting booklet on request. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 
High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. Guaranteed to be as represented or 











“PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S, Patent Office 


High Grade Rifles 
Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost |} money refunded. 


Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made, Orders with 
remittance have preference. Full particulayson request. Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. All improved 


Standard Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 
STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. :: Dept. 4 :: WILMINGTON, DEL. 




















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Use 
( %g Cr These Shells 
for Your Fall Hunt 


You can make every shot count this fall. Use Peters Shells. Every time 
you pull the trigger whether in the field or at the traps the charge will reach 
its mark with the certainty of your aim. The same ammunition that was 
used in making a perfect score in the Pennsylvania Interstate Championship 
last May and in securing innumerable trap-shooting honors and full game 
bags will help you attain perfection in shooting. 

Be prepared for a successful fall season. Get the dependable 
® brand which protects the shooter and operates perfectlyin all 
kinds of repeating and automatic guns. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. 23 CINCINNATI, O. 
Branches: New York New Orleans San Francisco 




















Insure Yourself Against Fatigue 


by ordering a RUSHTON hand made 
SPRUCE Paddle for THIS season’s use. 


Write for circular giving prices. 


|| RUSHTON BOAT FACTORY, Canton, N. Y. 


SAVE 


TIME—STAMPS— TROUBLE 


SEE NEXT TO LAST LEFT HAND 
ADVERTISING PAGE 


KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF CLUBS and 
all bright parts of metal free from RUST. 


‘*Corol”’ 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 


Trial tube 10 cents, large tube 15 cents, 1%- 
pint can 35 cents, 14-pint 75 cents. If your 
dealer does not handle it write us direct with 
dealer’s name. 


COROLWU COMPANY 
1438 Fisher Building, Chicago 


xn 


GNNOdKOD LSNU-LLN 
F., TOUO 



































“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 


Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 
We can still supply Damascus and Twist Barrels at regular prices. Don't 
miss this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these handsome barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700. ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. Established 1853. 
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How Are You Solving 


The Boot Question? 
el 
mmc 
a EE, I nit 


NN with colds and other ills traceable to wet feet? 





Camping time is here! 





Or is the footwear problem solved—are you so well fixed that you can 
tramp mile after mile, day after day, over rough country and marshy ground, feeling 
safe in the knowledge that your feet will be dry, warm and in good shape every min- 
ute of the time? 


If your boot problem is still unsolved, get acquainted right now with 


Palmer’s Moose Head Brand 
Sporting Boots and Moccasins 


Made in New Brunswick, our moccasins have first to prove themselves with our woods- 
men neighbors before being offered to sportsmen. Could a harder test be devised? 


Palmer’s moccasins fit! Oil tanned by a special process they are waterproof and pli- 
able, and stay so in spite of many soakings. Every stitch hand sewed. 


3 ee TN 
| (Nii INN iii iN | ule 
oO vy r 
AMMA MN IK AN \ wi 
Te N 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
Fredericton, N. B. 7 Canada 

















The Camere said: : 
HARVEY EXPOSURE METER THE RED-E 
The lest and most accurate meter we have ever tried... FOLDING 
EXPOSURES FOR EXTERIORS, INTERIORS, NIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHY and COLOR PLATES , BROILER-STOVE 


Sets up anywhere. 
Keeps the heat where 
ou wantit. Draft at 


Different from all other Meters. Ne caloulating required. Price, $1.00 
Ask your photographic dealer or write ,000 >. HARY . 





ack controls fire. 
: Coolto work at. Uses 
any length fuel. Safe in woods. Noloose parts, Welded 


HOLLAND TELESCOPIC STEEL steel grate fastened to back by specia)sliding hinge. Big 


enough to cookfor 12. Sets up and folds instantly. Clean 











A ° 0 d BEST STEEL ROD MADE, tocarry when folded. Honestly made. 
F ishing Rods Sg ey By BETTER THAN A BROILER OR A STOVE 
tubing. Carbonized, hardened, tempered and submitted to Price, complete $2.50 
severe bending tests. Joints fitted with | 


—_ oy ermitting Size 10218. Folded, only 1 inch thick. Khaki case 75 cents extra. 
rod to be telescoped from 30 to 15 inches. toy) niched 2 Ask your see, ta supply you. send us check, and we will send 
olive green enamel and nickel, Cork grip. CATALOG FREE, P 

THE RED-E CO., 19 E. Broad St., Columbus, O« 











NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS CO. Distributors ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 























The SMITH 
THE GUN WITH A CONSCIENCE 


Absolutely never shoots loose 








PRICES : 
$25.00 to $1,000.00 net 


Ask for our art catalog 


The Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 30 HubbardStreet Fulton, N. ‘Y. 

















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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THE FAMOUS MOONLIGHT FLOATING BAIT 


ee Original and Only Successful 
a Night Fishing Bait 
This bait was designed nearly eight years ago, and 


has absolutely “made good.” Guaranteed not to 
peel or crack. Money back if not satisfied. 





There gre imitations, but 
ONLY ONE 
MOONLIGHT BAIT Four Styles: No. | Plain luminous, 65 cts.; No. |-R Luminous, 
Put out in the Yellow Box under the TRADE-MARK _ red head, 70 cts.; No. 2 Weedless, 75 cts.; No. 3 Trout size, 

** MOONLIGHT.” Accept no imitation 35 cts., all postpaid. Catalog on request. 


THE MOONLIGHT BAIT CO. Dept. A Paw Paw, Michigan 








The Pad 
that Makes 


MICHIGAN DOPE 
Tus 1s THE DOPE THAT KILLED FATHER 


















or Breaks 
Records 


The HUNTLEY SHOCK 
ABSORBER is the best gun pad 
on earth for trap or field shooting. It 
absolutely absorbs the recoil, cures the worst 
cases of “flinching” and is a — insurance 
against sore shoulders. Made of the purest grade 
sponge rubber in either two or three plies. Per- 
centages increase when shooters adopt the HUNT- 
LEY. Records prove it. Sold by all the best Sport- 
ing Goods dealers, or write to us for full infor- 
mation. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Dept. A., 1609 Howard St., Omaha 











Dept. 1 


“LETS GET AMOVEON US” 


BAC Kavuscune 
DVLVIN MINK USS 


PREVARED BX 








You provably have not tried MICHIGAN DOPK, This is the dope that will actu- 
ally give you comfort while out fishing, hunting or camping. Send for eireular. 


Postpaid 1-oz. can, 25c; 4-oz. can, 50c. 
The Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


ee 





Duluth, Minn., U.S. A. 











Style 71 | 


Mohawk 
Solid Comfort Moccasins 


A god-send for your tired feet aftera long tramp 
through woods or city streets. Nothing better for use 
incamp, canoe or in the house. Soles tough as larch, 
flexible as rubber. Upper strong as rawhide, soft as kid. 
Prices, $3.00 in Tan Elk; $3.25 in heavy water- 
nroof Chrome. Postage prepaid, Give size and width 
when ordering. Catalogue, all styles, on request. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN Co. 
Dept. F. Box S78 Brockton, Mass. 














Get What You Want! 


gq A new and labor-saving service 1s 
being offered that will save you lots. 


q Turn to the next to the last advertis- 
ing page and see how easy it now is to 
secure additional information about 
anything advertised in our pages. 


gq You can profit by and, we hope, 


like this new Service. 
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It’s a Whaling Good Rod! 


Let “DAD Whaling”’ make you a casting rod! Why be satisfied with a factory made, “ground-out-by-the-thousand” 

rod, when for a few dollars more you can have an individual rod, made by hand to suit your own whims if 

you like, or better still, tell us what you want and leave it to‘*DAD Whaling.”’ Every “Whaling” And a 
rod is personally supervised by “DAD Whaling,’ a fisherman of forty summers’ service, and 
in it is concentrated the thoroughly tested angling lore of a life-time gathering. At 
prices ranging from ten dollars up you can have a “‘ Whaling good rod,” actually 


hand made all the way from raw wood to last coat of varnish; perfectly 
balanced, true and fine, of especially selected split bamboo, bcetha- 

bara dogma or greenheart. In our folder you will see illus- 
trated hand made rods of tried and proven design 

which we can deliver at once, or we can make 
up a special rod to your own specifica- 

tions, Send today for our 


“DAD Whaling’’ uses. ‘“Ilere’s o 
box that don't get stepped on or kicked over 
whe. you climb into a boat---that's always where vou 
are---and hag room in it for all the baits and tackle any real 
angler wants.’’ It consists of a curved box with “belt loops"’ to hitch 

onto an ordinary leather belt. It has space in the bottom for a reel and 

folder. bunch of baits, and a tray for gnells and so on, an¢ @ cover. 
{t's a “Whaling good box” and you can get one postpaid by sending $2.50, or your dealer may bave it- 
It’s br: .d new, just out this season, so if your dealer hasn't it yet, address 


THE G. E. WHALING & SON CO. .*. 801 Champlain Street .*. Cleveland, Ohio 


(DEALERS—1This tackle box is a hum-dinger. 


¥ a 


(a 







Whaling Good 
Tackle Box 


And here is the tackle box that 


Write for prices). Wt 
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TS outlines and balance are perfect. It handles 
and comes up to your shoulder like a miniature 
trap shotgun. It’s got the high grip and low sight- 
ing plane that makes snapshooting easy. 
And every time you pull the trigger it fires a shot. 
You don’t have to work the action. You don’t 
have to change your grip. You just hold on and 
pull - and pull again--and again—and every time 
you pull it puts a bullet with tack-driving accuracy 
just where you held your sights. 
It’s the modern .22 rifle—a step, and a long step, 
ahead of the ordinary repeater, though it costs no 


Try It Yourself and See— 


22 Savage Automatic Rifle, Model 1912 





The .22 Savage automatic rifle uses the record break- 
ing, record holding, .22 Long Rifle Lesmok cartridge 
only. It’s the best and nearly the cheapest rim- 
fire cartridge. 

It is hammerless, with solid breech and solid top. 
Shotgun safety on top of tang. Takes down for 
cleaning or carrying. Uses detachable box maga- 
zines —an extra one free with each rifle. 

20-inch round barrel, shotgun butt, steel butt-plate, 
weight 424 pounds. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we'll send you a rifle 
and a hundred cartridges, express paid in the U. S., for 


























more. $12.50. And anyway, write us for more particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 248 Savage Avenue, UTICA, N. Y. 


fionteges of High Power and Small Calibre 
Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 


SAVAGE 


rere Punting aise, || CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


Get Your Boat-—Now! 
Made of genuine In- 


Then You'll Be Ready ‘ 
For the Fall Shooting <2\ dian tanned Moose 
=; hide. Ornamented 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for with beads or Porcu- 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical. pine quills. A long 
No other boats are “just as good”! We want to get , . . bl 
in touch with you—send postage for illustrated catalog wearing, serviceable, 
showing all difierent designs and sizes for all different comfortable Mocca- 
sin. 
Men’s Sizes, 8 to 12 - - =e 






































purposes. 








Ladies’ “* 3to 7-- 1. 
Misses’ “ Ilto 2-- 1.00 
Child’s “ Z7tol0-- .75 


Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof Mucklucks, 
knee length, all sizes, $4.00. 





Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting Boats in 
ase by sportsmen today. “Ask the man who owns one. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 


WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So.Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 


Send 2c. in Stamps for our Ne ew Illustrated Catalogue 
—Showing the largest ‘ection o indian 
Souvenirs on the Coa sf. typical of 
Alaska and the North West, 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 


KS | FILM DEVELOPING 
you pee better prints, those with 

nd let us develop your 

FILMS. SPECIAL for the wn acat co howd wi rate Ee 
update print each ¢ tebe ae sure for 250 to introduce our 
gh erade work, Mailing bars for theask ng. Jo'n the P. P. 
___* Camera | Fehool. ._ PHOTO FINISH SHING 100 8 3159 9 Indians Avenue, CHIC AC 0, 

















































































DARROW’S ui STEEL BOATS 


SAFE, DURABLE Can'tLeak, Shriak, 
LIGHT, STRONG Warp or Swell 


100 Models and Sizes, Finished Boats, l’stterns or Material. Easy to build. Catalogue Free. 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 601 E. Erie eee Albion, Mich. | 








is easily fooled within 

>: range of your ‘shootin’ 
rz iron” by the use of our 
= Automatic or Illinois River Folding Decoys. They combine more advantages than any 
other decoys in the world. Ask your dealer, or write to us for catalogue and prices. 


J. W. REYNOLDS DECOY FACTORY - CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


We . ae advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention | FIELD AND STREAM 














OUR AUTOMATIC DECOY FOLOCED. 
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a = Good Sleeping on | 


Any Camp Ground | 


Nothing like sleeping in the open air! Sound, 
cool sleep and plenty of fresh air every hour of 
the night! You can enjoy both tothe full, witha 


PERFECTION PNEUMATIC 


Mattress with Sleeping Bag | 


Every inch of this ‘air’ mattress is a soft 
resting place for your frame and muscles. It 
is non-absorbent and sanitary—never damp— 
and always clean. 


A Perfection Pneumatic Mattress is always 

cool and comfortable—it can not absorb heat, 

It is easily carried in and out of the house. 

) as it rolls small and light. 

This mattress has been called “the toughest and 

most durable mattress made”—letters “from outdoor 

people” in all sections are convincing proof of good 

service. Write for catalog illustrating many con- 
veniences ofthe Pneumatic Mattress and Sleeping 
Bag in the home, and to the camper, motorist, 

P yachtsman and motor boatist—better write now. 

tae 


Pacumatic Mfg. Co. Pn oneraoenyll 











ATALOG FRE 


Better Fishing Tackle 
Than Ours—Is Not Made 


Put new life in your body with a fishing trip. 
Start now by sending for a copy of our free Catalog, 
We need your patronage and you need our goods, 
Let's get together—you start it by writing for the Catalog, 
Any goods you might order of us would be promptly de 
livered at your door. 
@It is a safe buy, for we refund your money without 
question if the goods are not satisfactory. 
q bi Catalog will be mailed to any address upon request. 
rite; 
H. H. MICHAELSON 
912 Broadway, Brooklyn NEW YORK CITY 











BOATS 


$18.00 up 


For Marsh—Open Water or—Detachable Motors 
OUR PRICES ARE LOW 


Because we sell direct. Motor Boats—Rowboats— 
Canoes. Detachable Motor Boats and Canoes. 
Catalog free. The prices will interest you 
When you write say what style of boat you prefer 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
32 Ellis Avenue Peshtigo, Wis. 

















THE GEORGE TENT «nad Room 


Seven feet high in the peak— you canstand up when you 
dress and undress, size on the ground, seven by seven 


PLENTY OF “BED-ROOM” 
Three can sleep comfertaily—tour in an 
emerzency—in a “George.” 


EASY To “TOTE” (sticki in your pocket) 
rolis up into 4 bundle about a» biz as a bk 
of bread and weighing abe ae 5 Ibs. Seven 
years of continuous success proves its ad- 
aptability to all sorts and conditions of 
camping and country, 
Used and recommended by the U. 8. Geological 
Survey and State Forestry Services throughout 
the country. The patented exclusive features 
which distinguish the “George’’ ae found in 
po cthertent, They put it in a class by i.self. 


Designed by a practical camper and lover o of out-of-doors it inc'udes 
every good tent point, Sample shipped anywhere on receipt of price, 


Special prices in quantities. Credit to rated concerns, 
Prices $8 to $12 Free partientars on application, Write today. 





KENNEDY BROS. ARMS CO., St. Paul, Minnesota 
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If interested in supplies 
for your Motor Boat send 
B for Catalog “B,” and a 


i 


for Fishing Tackle— 
Catalog “G,” 


E. J. WILLIS CO. 
85 Chambers St., New York 











NEW EDITION 

will soon be ready. Mr. Kephart has spent over 
two years rewriting his old book. the recognized 
woods authority for 15 years. Absolutely up-to- 
date. So tremendous is the amount of informa- 
tion supplied two volumes were necessary. 
Vol. I ‘Camping’ (ready July 30) is devoted to 
tents, camp equipment, duffel, making camp, 
camp cookery, etc. 
Vol. IL “Woodcraft (ready this fall) deals with 
knowledge essential to the man compelled to live 
in the wilderness on his own resources, making 
use of such materials as are at hand. 
Single copies, cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.00; post- 
age, 10 cents; sets, cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00, 
postage 20c. Orders taken now by your dealer. 

141 W. 36th St., New York 








OUTING PUB CO., 
Sani laden ALAA Maia ATE ’ 
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EXPRESSION 


in Taxidermy is the 
result of years of exper- 
ience, Our natural life- 
like mountings remind 
you of the way the 
specimen looked when } f 
you drew your gun to -&V 
shoot. Try our quality . \ / OUTDOOR MEN, FARMERS, 
work first. HUNTERS, TRAPPERS, RAIL- 
We also have for sale an 23 ROAD MEN, AUTO DRIVERS— 
exceptionally attractive all ~ppeserun’ bear out ae 
in cold weather, should wear this cap, 
Large Buffalo Head made of Olive Green Khaki; has fur or 
Mountain Sheep, and White Sheep Heads for Home, Den flannel inside band completely covering the ears, 
or Office. Write for FREE photos, 32 page catalog, Field : our own special design. Outside rim can be turn- 
Guide, Records of North American Big Game. , ed down, preventing rain or snow running down 
JONAS BROS., TAXIDERMISTS dN the back of the neck. Most practical storm cap 
1021 Broadway Denver, Colo. = ever made. 

Write for booklet of other styles, including 
Fur Caps. See them at your dealer’s. If he will not supply you 
we will send prepaid onreceipt of Express or P.O. Money Order 
for $1.25 and your dealer’s name, 





Do Not Send an 
vy i Ever Ge 


KEELING MINNOWS ||" 
AUGUST OFFER 3 for $1.00 


i—Keeling “EXPERT” St. Johns Wiggle Minnow. PRICE 
2—Keeling Seminole Underwater Minnows. 

Order OFFER F so we can trace advertising results $1 25 
and we will send prepaid 3 for $1.00 or 6 for $2.00. 
If you desire use them all summer—return them in 
October and get your money back less 10c for the use Dept. F. 
of e ich minnow. If this appeals to you as being a 


fair offer order today before you forget, ST. JOSEPH 
FRED C. KEELING Rockford, mm, | PONES HAT COMPANY fissStei 


rr ns uessuro WHEELER'S mer’ PREPAREDNESS!! 
ON THE BUM COMBINATION A» Lh Use an OSPREY Pare Italian Silk cast- 


ing line, especially braided and water- 


FOLDING FRAME SPREy)\ Wee 


é them for an entire season—round 


FOR MOSQUITO BAR 4 _—— rs HK d sm ee ee rupning—Jo not 


. water-i or swell, back-lashing 
For In or Outdoor Use a : practically eliminated. 
HIS Frame is made of first-class “ \o Send for booklet containing names of 
material, and with proper care i . prominent users, and other inturma- 
willlast for years. The mosquito : ‘ on tee Sehermen, 


bar can be replaced at small cost. 15 pound test T5c. 20 pound test 90c, 
23 pound test $1.00, 


FRED H. WHEELER \ Write Today 
MANUFACTURER OF LOU. J. EPPINGER CO. 


$ Folding Frames . ° ° : “ 
pi 4019 Greenlea Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 301-303 Gratiot Avenue .". Dept.C .°. Detroit, Mich. 


Write for Circular 


FR me Books, “BOAT THE STANDARD LINE DRYER 
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$-Gray 2 and 4 cycle Motor Engine Catalogue. Something every fisherman should 
-Book of Boat Models for work, fishing, cruising ; wet lines , 
Ask for any (or all) of them if you ere interested fo have, as wet lines left to dry on the 


| yl Fe pleasure, : — ee 4 shows more boats than motor show. _». i reel quick]; ly rot. 


Mailed to any address 
on receipt of $2.00. > 
The Standard Co. 


New Britain, Conn. CLOSED 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF -CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks orrepairs; check as baggage, ca’ wi hd by a 
safe for family; allsizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; use 

and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and se Louis 
World's Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors, Catalogue. 


KING FOLBING CANVAS BOAT CO. 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Price $40.00 Calibers .22 to .35. Velocity 3100 f. s, 





NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American made from butt plate co muzzle. 
Newton straight line hand reloading tools Send stamp for descriptive circular 
NEWTON ARMS CoO., Inc. 806 Mutual Life Building BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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SUMMA A U 
Field and Stream wish to announce a story in five installments entitled 


**A Perilous Cruise for Alaskan Brown Bears 
Contributed by DAN J. SINGER 


Americas Famous Big Game Hunter, Author and Naturalist, whom they sent to Alaska 

= for the purpose of writing the natural history of the Alaskan Brown Bear. 
This thrilling story tells of cruising four hundred miles along the most dangerous sec~ 
= tions of the Alaskan Coast in a twenty-three-foot dory, the killing and photographing of 
— the giant bear of the North. 





vI 


99 
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Field &@ %, 

Stream “ny, 
461 Eighth %, — ‘tan cut wl ~ a e 
eset “ny In the September number will commence the first installment The 


New York City “uy, Giant Bears of the North,” which is the only complete natural history 
Enclosed find $1.50 7 " of the Alaskan Brown Bear ever written. : This will be followed 
covering a year's subscrip- “uy by five installments of the story relating the perilous cruise 
tion to Field end Stream. “uy, down the coast, and the hunting of the huge bear of the North. 
™ o out-door man can afford to miss the next six num- 
bers of “Field and Stream.” We would suggest that 
you subscribe now. 
USE COUPON ATTACHED 


= Addr 2 
Sv mn muir 


All advertisements are indexed 
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SICKNESS—ACCIDENT 
PROTECT 
YOURSELF 


LEWIS 
MEDICAL 
CASE 


Solid black cow-hide 
leather case, (9x3) ins, 
Twenty remedies—all 


open formulas, Alumi- DEAD 
mum screw cap vials, e 
All remedies in solid fj | I if P W Id 
form—cannot spill— Our e reserver ou 
e will not spoil by action “ 
of heat, light or cold, Will keep indefinitely, Booklet enclosed gives full H S ed H 
directic ons for their use also directions in first aid. You cannot afferd to be ave avi Im 
without protection in case of sicknexs or accident. Price, post paid tc any s . 
address in U. 8, A., $5.00. Absolutely guaranteed. Money refunded if not but the old sty le supported 
satisfactory. Write for circular. him at the waist and let his 
LEWIS MEDICAL CASE CO, 2043 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. head go under. 


_ - Universal Ilanasilk Life Preservers 
The Perfect Weed | hold the head above water 


‘ They support from the shoulders up— 
Repeller : ; . the head can’t go under—and the heav- 
" jest person can’t sink in them. 
Glides thru theweedslikea snake 7 ; Adopted by the United States, Great 
° ° Britain and Canada for Government ves 
—and every strikeis a sure catch sels and adopted and stamped by United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service. 


The perfect weed repeller can be used » ape Tlanasilk _ Preservers, 

. ; “s > $1.75, and Motor vat ~=Cushions, 
with any style hook—minnow spoon, | $1.00 up, are safest for all water craft. 
or wobbler. There is no reason why Send P.O. order or draft for your 


you should be bothered with weeds. CRM SoGay, 
Remember, August is when the weeds | | Boat owners read our free booklet, “Safety 


bother most—take a weed repeller | | on the Water.” A postal will bring it. 
with you. At all dealers, or by mail Universal Safety Mattress Co., Inc. 
25 cents. Send for circular. Dept.I, 31Nassau St., New York 


The BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MFG. CO. 
Duluth, Minn., U.S. A. Dept. 1 
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THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE || PNIDEN PD Walemtcet-T17 


ust what I have been looking for 7 
me ... been the expression of every (3) aif Another New Size cee mpeg Bang sages ving. - 
u 





t Season we gave you the 2 1-8 


man we have shown it_to—Made of g@ aa little one 1X inches } It is just the size of the cut il 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or ASS > i ail the famous Knowles Automatic Strikers. F Fine fo 
oxidized and furnished complete with . 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep pa gece OF agg 
cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 
and dry. . . i like a live one. 

y WOES MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City Garts like a ae "ae at 
Guaranteed. Booklet Free. Length of new size, 1% in. 


156" 3c; 246" 35c 234"55c; 34" 6 Sc; 444" BOc; 545" $1. 

ALL SILVER---SILVER OUT-COPPER IN---ALL BRASS 
S.E. KNOWLES, 78 Sherwood Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. 

26c BAIT TIE 

Patent Absolutely Weedless Fish Hook eee 

Pending Collapsible, Line-Drying Reel, Fits any Tackle Box......-- $1.00 
Used by all Reel Fishermen 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price 


THE PETERS BAITCO. =&.D Peters, Mgr. KNOX, INDIANA 


MORRIS CANOES ||| Do You Photograph? Fhe 720% 


tells instantly, accurately and easily the cor- 


rect time for all exposures indoors and out 
Camera hunters need help to time their woods pictures, This simple me- 
chanical device does the trick; Guarantees good films and endé your fail- 


ures, Eliminates all guesswork, Correct exposure shown instantly at one 


operation on plainly marked scale, No larger than a roll of films, Nothing 
The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. to break. No sensitive paper, At your dealer's or postpaid, $2.98, Satisfac- 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. Heat far cataloet®. Trilux Photo Co., 1401-M Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill 



































THE UNITED STATES ARMY STANDARD FIELD LANTERN 


In “A River C pone Te in theJuly, 1915, issue of Field fit of every well- -equipped sportsman, but having passed the 
and Stream, Mr. Hulbert mentions a “told ing lantern most searching and rigid of tests it has been adopted by the 
that burns aa Ithas mica sides, folds very small when War Department of the U.S. and is now suprlied to all 
not inuse and givesa good branches of the U. S. Army and the Militia of the various 
light that does not blow States. At the becinning of the present war it was adepted by the 
out in the wind.” - War Department of Canada and has been supplied to all troops that 
have gone to the front, It is also being used in all armies engaged 

- The lanternis the Stone- —_ in the European War, 
Te bridge *‘Stormproof” and For sale by all sporting goods dealers, or by mail on receipt of 

$$? isnotonlyfound intheout- price, Write for catalogue, 


FOTDED Cc. H. STONEBRIDGE MFG. CO. 23 Warren St., N. Y. City 
We guarantee | advertising on this and “opposite . page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





























Pound Family iy 
Prepaid in U.5.A. for $1 .00 
And Your Grocer’s Name 


Oven Fresh 


Educator WAFERS 





These All- 
Food whole 


wheat 


Educator 
WAFERS 


will stand 
by you, and 
since they 
are packed 
in tin, will 
keep Crisp 
and Fresh. 
JOHNSON 


EDUCATOR 
FOOD CO. 


36 Botterymarch St.; Boston, Mass. 

















ree BAIT GETS THE BIG ONES 

Third succesefal 
. season, Ouly Pat- 
ented Bait retain- 
Sjing water. When 
Pi icasting cnushion- 
Sjing minnow. Bait 
‘being kept alive 
indefinitely. They 
see the Minnow 
| but get the Hooks, 
Three styles, Baxs 









ee . 


ae aie ee) 2 
orPike 4 Hook 85c, 








Bass or Pike Combination 85c. Trout or small Bass Tic 


PFEIFFER LIVE BAIT HOLDER CO. 52 Clark Court, Detroit, Mich. 
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DEL-REY WOBBLER 
For Casting or Trolling 


All the efficiency of any wood minnow; more durable, casts 
easier and more accurate as the air resistance is 75% less. 


Perfect wobbling movement. Imitating injured fish. 

Size 3x1 inches—1-16 inch thick. Nickel Plated, Pol- 
ished Brass or Copper. Price, 25c—at your dealer's. 

If your dealer hasn’t this in stock will forward to him, 
express paid. Send for 28-page booklet, describing 
KELSO Tackle specialties. 

H. J. FROST & CO., 90 Chambers St., New York 
Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle 











gpeciay >» MARINE CANOE GLUE 
WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


Any puncture or leak in 
boat, canoe or flying boat 
can be repaired in 5 min- 
utes. Itis as valuable to 
a canoeist as a repair kit 
to a bicyclist or auto- 
mobilist. It is a Johnny- 
on-the-spot article that no 
boatman should be with- 
' out. It does not dry up 
nor deterioratein thecan, but will be found equally ready 
for use in ten years asto-day. Friction top emergency 
cans, 25 cts.each; by mail, 3O cts. each. 

Send for Free booklet “Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use it” 
At all Hardware and Sporting Goods Houses 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
152 Kneeland St. Boston, Mass., U.S A. 























Brother Anglers, This Rod Is All But Free! 


We want to get better acquainted with you! Want you to 
read FIELD AND STREAM regularly—its hundreds of 
crackerjack fishing stories and articles by the old grey- 
beards who have spent a life-time in learning all there 
is to know about angling. Want you to learn all 
about our annual $3,000 Prize Big Fish Contest. 


We have arranged with Charlie Heddon to 


take several thousand of his handsome 
rods, and have secured them at a price 
that enables us to pass them on to 
you almost for nothing—if 

we may number you 
among our sub- 
scribers. 








Aug. 
FIELD 
AND 
STREAM 
461 8th Ave., 
NewYork City 
Gentlemen : 
Enclosed find $2.00 
for which send a 
Heddon Rod and Field 
and Stream magazine for 


one year to 461 Eighth Avenue 


We can afford to 

do this because we 
know that once you “get 
the habit” you simply 
won’ t get along withoutit! 






















This is a real, practical, man’s 
size rod, designed and mace in 
Pe the Heddon factory where all the 
Dowajiac” tackle comes from, and 
with the same attention to detail 
that characterizes all the Heddon 
gcods, It’s a two-piece, five-foot, five- 
and-a-half ounce, bait-casting and troll- 
ing rod—split bamboo tip and butt, all 
guides of file-proof metal, crystal agate tip- 
top. Many thousands of our readers have se- 
cured this rod in past seasons. We have yet to 
have a dissatisfied subscriber. 


Having contracted with the manufacturer by the 


thousand rods, we are able to offer you this rod, with a 
r’s subscription to FIELD AND ST 
yea STREAM $2.00 


Tear out the coupon, write your name and address inthe blank spaces, 
and shoot it in at once with check or money erder to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE: Ifthis rod does not come upto your fullest expecta- 
tion—shoot it right back and your money will reach you by return mail 
What could be fairer? 
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Goin’ Fishin’? 


Then here’s a good hunch—take along a 


“Jim-Danby” 


—the new, true-to-nature 


Wiggly, Weoz ly 
Fish-Bait 


The Jim Dandy labors s-l-0-w-l-y 
through the water—exactly like an injured 
minnow. It’s the bait that turns nearly 
every cast into a strike, because it gives 
OK fish a sudden and terrible appetite. 

t’s the bait that has made fishing a 
disease. 

Buy one from any dealer in 

or one will be mailed on recei 
Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
851 GreatNorthernBldg. 

Chi im 






















Take Home A New Pair! 


Hurried on in the morning—tossed off at night 
— your garters are perhaps not so carefully 
scrutinized as are other articles of apparel. They 
shouldn't be the last things you think of. Follow 
your natural impulse and keep them fresh and 
lively. The added comfort repays you. 


Boston 


Garter 
Scns 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 







fishing tackle, 
pt of 75c. 














® 
EVERY “oxne’ Do You Get Poisoned 
HUNTER from brushing against Poison Ivy or Poison ak when you go 
into the woods ? 
Some people don’t, you know ; but if you are one of those 
who do nan on, for this is of value to you. 
We prepare and sell a remedy that counteracts the action 
| of these poisonous plents—it gives relief and it counteracts the 
poison. No mistake—It does do it. 
Don’t go into the big woods or the little woods without a 
package of our 


Hison’s Poison Oak Remedy 
Mailed to your address upon receipt of the purchase price 

~— yon pir . of $1.00. 

ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. HICKS AND JOHNSON, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 

. If you are interested, write for circular describing these plants. 


Want to Swap Guns?| | =< 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- Catalog 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. | | : 

Write me what you have, what you want, an I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 









































SHOULD HAVE 
THE ACORN UNI-LITE (Storm Proof) 300 Candle 
Power—burns gasoline or kerosene—just the 
thing for Fishing, Hunting, 
Canoeing, Motorista, Trav- 
elers and for Picnics and 
Outing s—and 

THE ACORN CAMP STOVE — 
weighs only 3% pounds. Carry it 
anywhere and cook a meal justas 
weil as on the best gas range. 
WE WANT YOU to use this Uni- 
Lite and ( amp Stove yourselfand 
introduce them to your friends. 
Large circu'ars and attractive 

king. 





























W. Rushton, Successor to 


J. 
S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. J. H.RUSHTON, Inc., 760 Water Street, Canton, N. Y. 




















We recommend tents made 
hares ASK ANY WESTERNER 
ounce, double filled canvas Ont in our country, the favorite “Pack” tent for years, with prospectors, sto kmen, miners, and 
ane and floors from twelveto foichters has been the old reliable “BIDDLE” tent shown here, Uncle Sam’s foresters are other 
Seen SaneC Se SEE, “outdoor” men who swear by the “BIDDLE” tent. 
Prices range from $9.00 to Heavy sewed-in floor serves purpose of “Tarp,” it keeps out crawling things and keeps your bed 
$16.00, from getting wet or dirty. There are two hooded ventilaters in the tent, doors fasten with snaps 
and rings. Only four corner stakes needed. Furnished with or without folding shear poles. 








A new one, finding special favor is our “ Sportsmen Special Biddle” made entirely of sail silk; 
Rhy weight is 6% Ibs. ; floor size 6x8 ft. heizht 7 ft.;makes a bundle 6x24 ins. ; folding shear poles 5 ft. long; y ; 
Qx, 3S weight 91bs.; can be used with or without poles, Ask for samples of material and prices, 
4 Send for cur Special Riddle 


SCOTT-OMAHA TENT & AWNING CO., “Tent Makers te the West,” OMAHA, U.S. A. 





Folder and YOUR Cataleg. 














~for use after the shower bath 


or plunge-for a refreshing 
sense of cleanliness. 


 LISTERINE) 


The Safe Antiseptic 








Fixes Rubber Boots 
Mends waders, ponchos, coats, tires— 
anything rubber. Fixes to stay fixed. 
Will not tear off after hard service. Is pure rubber gum. Just 
spread on like chewing gum—let dry—won't leak again. 

so much, costsnext tonothing. Savesall rubber articles. 
Large size, $1.00; Small size, 50c. 


Guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded 


J.P. GORMAN CO. 


47 West 42nd Street New York 





FLEXABACK 
HANDY HANGERS 


THE CAMPER’S FRIEND 
FIVE USEFUL HOOKS) 


That Will Hang Anywhere Instantly 








Holds Clothing or Other Articles 
Convenient for Everybody 
Can be folded and carried in pocket or 
grip to use when travelling or hung up 
permanently in home or office 


256 Vare and Sporting Coode Stores 
Or BUTCHER MFG. CO. 
641-643 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 























This is the light to show your way through the woods when hunting, 
fishing, driving or doing any kind of night work. It has aluminum 
locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with a 3% In. convex lens, 
may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 3 
cents, will shine like the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 


Style 1—Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.00. Int. L., $6.50. 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents. 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00. 


Send for circular 


The Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1 Duluth, Minn., U.S. A. 





NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 
NO BLOOD 


Can ruin this Coat. Blood fires 
both barrels at once. One spots, 
the other rots. Makes old-time 
coat “‘dead bird’’ pretty quick. 
Our Patent BLOOD PROOF 
Game Pocket prolongs life of 
our Coat by years, not by a 
season. No ‘‘detachable bag” 
nuisance. Real Game Pocket 
built in Coat in proper place. 
Blood Proof, Reversible, Clean- 
able, SANITARY. Catalog 
shows complete line of Hunting 
Clothing and sample of goods. 
If you want one, write today. 





THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
626 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 

















information about anything advertised in our pages. 





SAVE YOURSELF SOME LETTER WRITING! 


@ We have added a new service that will save you time, trouble and stamps and yet—get for you just what 
you want. On the Index to Advertisers page each month you will find an easy way to secure additional 


READ 


—the next to the last left-hand pegs. 











when not in use. 





THE CAMP-ON-W HEELS 
The Only Outfit For Real Camp Life 
This camp is equipped with refrigerator, cupboard, two burner gasoline stove and two 

metallic spring beds suitable for four people, which folds up neatly out of the way 
i It has a floor space 7’ 6” 
appearing trailer in three or four minutes. 
Price $190.00 f. 0. b., Detroit, with ball hearing wheels and cushion tires; with pneumatic tires, $10.00 extra 

Write for particulars and literature, We have avery attractive proposition for dealers. 


PORTABLE CAMP Co. 


x 10’ 0” and can be folded up in a neat 





Detroit, Mich. 
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RIFLE RANGES | 
: for ‘ 
||| COUNTRY CLUBS | 
Why Not? 
For Information Address F 
Rifle Smokeless Division a 

E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. | 
Wilmington, Del. 
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SAFETY 76- 4X 
Duck Shooters\\! . PACK 


The Newest and Best in Pack Sacks 
Is the one so highly recommended by the 


well-known camping authority, Douglas 
W. Clinch in his article entitled “Woods 
Riggin’ *’ in this issue of Field and Stream. 
ius what you have been looking for. 

lade in grades that everyone can afford. 


Send Stamps for Circular 


| PRICE $2.50 to $8.00 


Nore: We are complete outfitters for the 

hunter, the fisherman, the hiker, or four any 

one of the many outdoor sports that most 
everyone enjoys. 


WEBER ARMS COMPANY 


316 17th St. DENVER, COLO. 
























Protect yourself —protect your boat—protect 
your gun—prevent accidents by using the \ 


Universal Gun Bracket 


when shooting from boat or skiff. Holds 27 
gun in handy position for quick grasp—always -—@% 
pointing away from you—upward and out- 
ward so that accidental discharge will not 

hit boat or shooter. Gun always right side up— 
no chance to get water in lock or barrel. 

Adjustable to any position tor right or teft-hand shovter. 
Mace of steel —finixhed in dead grass greeun—rubber-covered 
brackets prevent marring gun. . 

* Seut by prepaid parcel post upon receipt of 
Price $3.00 Price if i a ‘obtalnable from gana sporting 
goods dealer, Jllustrated circular Free, Dealers wanted, 


NEW PROCESS SPECIALTY CO., 613 Enterprise Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 



























The WEBER ‘a 
































sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fish- 
ermen, prospect>rs and engineers. Water- 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
tanned. Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for athletes, Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the ex- 
tremes of comfort and durability. Made to 
measure for men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 40 
or for Golf and Athletic Shoe Catalogue No. 38 
Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., jamcstown, NY. 
Chicago Agts: Vou Lencerke and Antoine, 128 So. Wabash Ave 
New York Agents: David T. Aiercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 
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moderately. 


working, with everything. 


Real Wilson—That’s All. 


mixed drinks. 


The pleasure of living lies in using good things 
It is thus with eating, with drinking, with playing, with 


And it is for the man who knows well the benefits of 
moderation that we make a wonderfully mild and mellow 
Whiskey and put it in Non-Refillable Bottles— Wilson— 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle ; 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of the famous club recipes for 
Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That's All! 
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It Pays to Be 
Particular 
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Whenever you want beer, 
be sure of the best beer 
brewed. All you need to do 
is to remember to order by 


7 _— 
BARBAROSSA 


Sold at all the best places 
Brewery Bottled Only 


The finest, purest, most delicious 
beer ever brewed anywhere. 
Order by name, remember — 
“ Bar .” Your dealer will 
deliver a case at your me. 


Take a Case Along to Camp 


Watch the Crown Top. 
that it bears the name 
*“BARBAROSSA.” Accept no 
imitation. Write for prices 
to your nearest dealer or to 


THE CHRISTIAN MOERLEIN 
BREWING CO., Incorporated 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


See 











§2@™ HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE Amateur 


Trainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 








—_~- BY? 
ED. F. HABERLEIN., 





A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but eanall valuable 
to the experienced handler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
iven, every shooter possessed ofa 
ttle common sense and patience 

can train his own dogs 
If your 








to perfection. 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
rabbits.is whipshy, gun- 
- shy, ete., you will find 
; -sa’1B..4 ample directions how to 
correct any such fault poesity and thoroughly. Degs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comproheasibte, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout, A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
Special Offer: 1 year sub, to Field& Stream $1.50 } Both for 
© Amateur Trainer (paper cover) 1.00 


$1.75 
FIELD and STREAM 
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$2.50 
461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 






















Fishermen's and Anglers) Manual. 
Trappers Guide. Secrets of all Arts. 
and Fish Laws, etc. Blinds. 


Boats. 


Canoes. 


sportsman's library in one volume. 


Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





COMPLETE SPORTSMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By Col. Francis H. Buzzacott 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Recipes. Clothing. Medicine. 
Woodcraft. Big Game Hunters’ Manual. 


Wing and Fowl Shooting and one thousand other subjects. 
This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. 


Price postpaid $1.00, or with a year’s subscription or 
renewal to FIELD AND STREAM $2.00 


Riflemen’s Guide. 


Dog Trainers’ Guide. Game Regions. Game 


It is the only complete 







461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Gethering Saazer Hops ES oe 
in Bohemia 3 


C Hop quality deter~ 
sabbatcKcmme eget celenyater 
of beer flavor. 
400d hops are good 
for the nerves. 
Vaajer Hops are conce~ 
ded to be the best hops. 
Genuine imported 
me pel el So nei 
exclusively in makin 
ie 
¢Jordistinctive deli~ 
ciousness and pure 
Vigalay(enxesileienimme (eysirtilel 


Budweiser 


‘Bottled at the Brewery 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, sr. Louis. 
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“‘He was the finest bass I ever 


saw and YOU put him back’’ 


How about it Mr. Sportsman ? 
If you had twice hooked and lost 


a wonderful bass, and then finally 
landed him; would you put him back 
without regrets? One man did. 
Find out why. 


AUGUST, 
1916 


ULAR 


Bnsial “Scarback’” 


A Fish Story Out of Hundreds 


The History of a Bass 
With a Personality 


UST a simple story about the taking of one bass— 
and his release. But it grips you; it appeals to that subtle 
something called the spirit of good sportsmanship. The author 


did not create a character—he took the one that lies at the heart 
of every good sportsman and typified him. He did not seek for an advent- 
ure—he took one common to us all, the fish that got away. He does not 
seek to preach, yet the tale will make any man a better sportsman. His 
descriptions are absolutely true to nature, his language exactly the kind you 
use in every day talk; there is no nature-faking, no attempt at effect, yet 
“‘Scarback’’, the big bass, actually acquires a personality. You feel that he 
is a real friend, just as the author did. Oh, it’s a great story, the pick of 
hundreds. You'll find it in 


The August Issue of OUTER’S BOOK 


15 Cents a Copy At All Newstands $1.50 per Year 
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For months hundreds of sportmen have been engaged in a huge Prize Story 
Writing Contest conducted by Outer’s Book. The resulting collection is probably the 
greatest assembly « of red-blood tales ever gathered by an out-door magazine. Hundreds 
of dollars worth of prizes were offered and the twenty-one prize winning stories are simply 
wonderful. ‘‘Scarback”’ is only one of them. Publication starts in the August issue. 
Don’t miss this and subsequent numbers. 


SPECIAL OFFER--Outer’s Book for next 5 months all containing prize. winning stories only 50c 


OUTER’S BOOK COMPANY, 11 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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KLUNK UNIT STOVE 


Patented 


FOR ALL 
OUTDOOR 
PURPOSES 


Mic of heavy 


sheet iron, size 
24x14x6, weighs less 
than ten oak folds 
holed flat, less 
than one inch thick. 
Has the only 
Folding Stove 
Pipe. No parts 
to lose or forget. 
Can be put up or 
taken down in a few 
seconds. Soiled 
parts fold inside. 
Will not soil or discolor cooking utensils, 
If your dealer cannot supply you—write us. Post- 
paid to any address on receipt of price. 


STOVE $2.50 HEAVY CANVAS COVER 50c 
Agents Wanted 


KLUNK UNIT STOVE Co. 
1544 Shatto Street ~ Los Angeles, Cal. 











It’s the color—not 

the shape or size—of bait, 

that attracts the game fish. 

Somewhere, sometime he has 

tasted something that has pleased him. He 
remembers its color. That's why he strikes 
and strikes hard when one of 
SKVOR'’S uci. BAITS 


comes skipping along bedecked in his fevertite color 


quick chenge outfit, you’re bound to get him, for— 





e 
with treble hook. 
No. 3 


e>lors), and learn more about these 
and EPFECTIVE new fish lures. 
SKVOR & COMPANY 





He may ignore baits of a dozen different hues, but with this 


“When the Fish Won’t Bite, Change the Color 
36 different bi from a single pocket outfit, easily see 
cured, in rapid succession, witheut tying 

line. Made in one size only 

36 changes. SEE YOUR DEALER—ce 

Fn TODAY, for our catalog, illustrated (in 

economical 


163 Ist Ave., W. Coder Rapids, lows 











Extra Money 
for you now 


You need more money this summer—and here’s a 
dignified, easy way to get it. Take orders for the 


Wisconsin f2"be* Motor 


Equip your boat’ with a  peacentend Wisconsin — enjoy yourself 
while demonstrating and making money. Thousands in use. 
Everyone interested. Has many exclusive features including 
self-locking tiller and patented top adjustment, which make 
the Wisconsin the best rowboat or canoe motor to use, and the easiest 

tosell. Write for our agents’ plan. Ask for cateleg P. 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4 Macey Street, Mil ke wi Ly 

Makers of marine motors for 14 years 

Exhibiting st Paname-Pacific Exposition 
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OYS"\ MEN 


who go fishing, hunting, camping, in fact, 
everyone who spends any considerable time 
in the woods should serd for a copy of our 


Free Camp Guide 


This camp guide contains exactly the information 
that is needed by all persons, men or boys, who enjoy 
life in the open, who play military games, or who 
take part in doy scout activities. 


Wall Tents 


The illustration shows a serviceable, durable, water, weather 
and wind-proof wall tent, which is perfectly suited for long 
or short camping trips, and is sold for $5.50. This is alight 
tent, easy to erect, or take down. It is made with 2 te 
8oz. single-filling duck, of first quality is used. The experi- 
enced camper will appreciate at once the many advantages 
in this style of tent. Tt is made in various sizes. 

x 24 foot 

x16 “ 





are similar to the tents that are used by the U. S. soldiers on 
active duty. They are also excellent for use by boy scout troops, by 
fishermen, hunters, trappers, etc. They are easy to carry, put up 
take down, being very light and compact when folded. They are 
also called shelter tents. Being wind, water, and weather-proof, 
they are just the thing for boy scouts when out on long hikes. Size 
$ ft. 3in. by 4 tt. 6 in. wide and 3 ft. 9 in. high. 

No. 1, Special white cloth ° ° 

No. 2, Special khaki cloth - 

No. 3. Yacht drill + - ° 

No. 4. Khaki drill - - - 


—_ e 
Indian Wigwams 
~ tents f hild: n . Set with tripod. 
ap ene Sout-cinee ) wk A. ty wanted in bandaoese designs. 
sizes; four je size, 7 ft. 6 in. 4 7 ft. 6 in. in 
Phestrry, Special aise lor Sor ehiléeen, hei nt 4 ft., diameter 
ft., $1.60. 

No. 1, Extra heavy white drill - $4.00 

No. 2, Made of 8-oz. duck - 5.00 

No. 3, Made of standard khaki drill, 5.00 

__ No. 4, Asabovedescribed + - 1.60 


Wc) a Send for Catalog 


Be sure to send 


Chiog en eres 
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Te lovers of Nature, pure sparkling 
bubbling Clysmic has no equal. 


Include a case of Clysmic in your vacation equipment. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


CLYSMIC SPRINGS COMPANY 
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Here’s the Camp Light ,.. nave 


been looking for—a solidly built, sure burning 
lantern that will furnish 300 candle power of good. 
strong, brilliant, steady light, any time and any- 
where you wants it. 

Here’s the lantern that you fill only once a week, 
and clean only once a year. Make your outing or 
hunting trip this year a greater pleasure than ever. 
Equip your camp with a 


POLEMAR 
GAS LANTERN 


It makes and burns its own gas. Is storm proof 
and bug-proof. Won't go out, even if tipped over 
—wind can't blow it out. Most easily operated 
lantern made—no wicks, no smoke, no soot, no 
flicker, no danger—can'’t spill, can't explode, can’t 
clog—cheaper than oil—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Quick Action For Sportsmen 


If your dealer hasn’t stocked Coleman Lanterns yet, just send us your Rush 
Order. Your lantern right back to you by return mail. No long letters 
necessary. We guarantee the Coleman Gas Lantern and to introduce it to 
sportsmen everywhere, we are shipping it on receipt of $6.50 with order 
complete with six mantles, all parcel post charges prepaid to any U. 8. 
address. Just write our nearest office, we will fill rour order same day as 
received, Dealers or avents wanted in every locality. 
Special Proposition to Sportemen 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
1030 Summit St. - - - Torgpo, On1o 
300 KE. 6th st. + = - St. Pau, Minn, 
203 St. Francis Ave, - Wienrra, Kas, 
415 N. Alard St. Datvas, Texas 
65 South Clinton Cricaao, ILL. 





Awarded Geld Medal 
at San Francisee 
Panama Exposition 





























* > os . 
=. Invisibility 
y The Joe Welsh Leader is 
colorless and has no knots, 
Asizefor everyfish. Strength 
41030 pounds; length, 3to 
9 feet. Highest endorsements 


from anglers. Send this ad 
and 25 cents for 3-foot sample 
Other lengths in proportion 
Write NOW. 


Joe Welsh 


Pasadena, Cal. 
Sole Agent U. S. and Canada 


BAIT CASTING Booklet FREE 


Tells how. Gives full information about the sport, equip- 
ment. Ask your dealer to show you Wilson's Six-in-One 
Wobbler. Six different diving depths. New this year. 

















| HASTINGS SPORTING GOODS WORKS, Dept. B, Hastings, Mich. 





TIME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 
SEE NEXT TO LAST LEFT HAND ADVERTISING PAGE 
- = ee ae 
“Bath House 23 
“KEEP OUT” 
OUR LATEST NOVELTY 

Rath house in wood veneer with swinging door 

and brass fastener; size 5 x 8 inches; with 

the door open you see a beautiful, hand 

colored picture of an Ostend bathing 

girl, Comes boxed, prepaid, for'25c to intro- 

duce our new catalog of pictures for The Den, 


“all winners!” Many comics. Catalog 
alone 10c. Stamps accepted. 


Celebrity Art Co. 
31D Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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Ten Thousand 
Fishing Tackle Dealers 


Can supply anglers everywhere with the 


Swift and Silent 
**Takapart” ‘5° 
Bait Casting Reel 


A hundred thousand in use and every user a 
booster. More Field & Stream Contest Prizes won 
by Meisselbach Reels than by any other make. 


“Tripart™ Reel.—little brother 
of the Taka part —$4.00 


Ask Your Dealer 

















e . e Ever hike throu h 
Fine Fishing Tackle Scat tala 
Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof Ever buck a head 
SPECIALIZATION—the modern business slogan sea in a canoe? 


and in effect here since 1867. The unquestioned 


superiority of the Edward vom Hofe Tackle proves Ever hunted in the 








the truth of the contention that the highest effi- 
ciency is the result of specialization. The price 


or waded a 
ill be refunded 4 “AN Weel end a Yard Wide? SHOW 
you pay will be refunded if the goods you buy of trout stream ? 
us are not satisfactory. Better Tackle for your ° 


money here no matter what price Tackle you buy. If you have then you can appreciate that wool is 


Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog. the ee ange S y-b- pace 


Edward vom Hofe & Company SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF GARMENTS 
93-94 Fulton Street New York City J. & err 6 Sere, gnc. 


m7 


FOR CAMP OR TRAIL 


Foot yo os 





























as tough as rawhide. Fog. 
camping, tramping, Ly 
tennis or other sport th 
demands foot ease, get a pair 
of Tipet Indian shoes, and ‘‘forget your 
pair hand- 


Bas Pain mee seo $2.75 Par 
Be Women’s (2 te D8 Po 
EC Eaagte | Boy's (23600 5) $2.20 P 


ae tae a Orders filled at above prices, 
— postage prepaid. Fone J 
p> a. ing catalog on request. 
» Dealers, write for prices 
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Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well as 
hotels, camps and guides. For our readers, who are planning spring and summer fishing trips, we recom- 
mend the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. FIELD AND STREAM 





North and East Pond Camps Sport! Recreation! Comfort! 


Glorious Sport! Glorious Air! Glorious Appetites! 


awaiting you here in the famous Belgrade Lakes. 
Two weeks of it wiil make you over. We can 
promise you phenomenal fly and bait fishing—40 
to 100 bass per day. Just think of it! Trout 
streams nearby. Let us send you our booklet 
telling all about our string of permanent cabins, 
with or without bath and as comfortable as your 
own home. Fresh vegetables from our own gar- 
dens. Two automobiles. Excellent roads. 


E. W. CLEMENT, Prop., 


Oakland, Mai 


Try a taste of it at Round Mountain Lake Camps up in the North 
Woods of Maine. Great fly fishing for trout in the cold mountain lakes 
and streams. Good bathing, canoeing and wonderful scenery. Com- 
fortable accommodations in individual cozy log cabins. Excellent 
table. Fresh milk, eggs and butter. 


Deer, Bear and Partridge Shooting in Season 
Write now for reservations. Booklet on request 


DION O. BLACKWELL, Prop., Round Mountain, Maine 





‘Landlocked Salmon taking first prize 
in Field and Stream’s 1915 Contest 


was caught in Parker Lake by Henry L. Marsh, a guest of Airmount 
Hall, with a half-mile frontage on this body of water. There are 
many more in the lakes, also plenty of Bass and Togue waiting for 
YOU. This is the place for real fishing, Mr. Angler, and a spot 
affording plenty of amusement for the family. Canoeing, bathing, 
tennis, automobiling, pool-room, gymnasium, library. Everything 
for table furnished from farm, and we have an abundance of fruit. 
Modern bath, spring water, ete. Write now for reservations. Book- 
let on request. 


MRS. H. H. LANNIGAN, Airmount Hall, Mt. Vernon, Maine 





For Fishing and 
Mountain Climbing 


HUNTING IN SEASON 


This is one of the sections of Maine where there is 
fishing and hunting such as made the name of Maine fa- 
mous. Now is the time to make reservations for the fish- 
ing season. Come here this year for some of Maine’s best 
trout fishing. Main Camps on west branch of the Penob- 
scot river, out camps at Hurd Pond and Foss-Knowlton 
Ponds. Main Camps 20 miles from Norcross, 12 miles of 
which is covered by steamer, the rest by canoes. Our 
Camps are in the real wilderness. but real solid comfort 
is provided our guests. We have a booklet telling all 
about us. May we send it? 


KATAHDIN VIEW CAMPS 


F. M. PITMAN, Mgr. Norcross, Maine 


Our Guarantee 


“Black Bass or No Pay” 
at Camp Meddybemps 


150 to the fly per day iseasy. Plenty of white perch and pickerel. Deer, 
woodcock, duck and partridge are plentiful. Camp wi | om ws and open 
fires. Beds have ‘National’ springs and “‘Silk Floss’’ mattresses. Large 
office sed i cooking. Milk, cream, eggs vegeta. 


r ° 
C. W.STONE & CO., Washington County, Meddybemps, Me. 


Situated on the Largest of the Famous Belgrade Lakes 
the ideal spot for sportsmen. You will find all the fishing you 
want—brock trout, salmon, bass—and bully cabins with the best 
kind of simple, home-cooked food. Plenty of vegetables, milk, 
cream and fruit. Every cabin is well built, has running water 
and modern improvements. Make arrangements now and come early. 


FRANCIS D. THWING, Prop. Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


(Here’s where the record salmon in Field and Stream’s 1913 
Contest was caught.) 


room. Home 








LOG CABINS :: 
GREAT MAINE WOODS 


In this tremendous out-of-door-land a glorious 
vacation awaits you. We have a number of log 
cabins built beside a great lake in these big woods. 
They are comfortable, clean and roomy—two bed- 
rooms, living rvuom and open fireplace. Ten miles 
from disturbing noises, this is a delightful resting 
place for the whole family, and for you, Mr. 
Sportsman, the trout are rising to the fly in the 
nearby ponds, so don’t forget your tackle box. 
Send for booklet and make reservation early to 
avoid disappointment. 


E. G. STEVENS, Prop. 
Spencer Narrows Camps, P. O. Kineo, Moosehead, Maine 





Spend Your Vacation at Deerfoot Camps 


Located in the heart of the original forests of Maine, and enjoy the 
fine fishing and hunting we can offer you. Excellent trout, salmon 
and togue fishing. Mountain climbing, canoe trips, wonderful 
scenery all contribute to make the trip one to be long remembered. 
Accommodations at either the main camp or separate cabins. We 
are famous for our excellent table. Real woods comfort without 
frills. Open from May Ist to December 15th. Big game in season. 


A. A. McKENNEY, Prop. 
DEERFOOT CAMPS ONAWA, MAINE 





The Antlers Camps so makyY LAKE 


Offer unusual attractions for the Vacationist, Fisherman 


and Hunter. Besides home waters there are ten Ponds 
within easy access of Main Camps any of which offer 
good Trout fishing any month in the season. Table 
supplied with our own vegetables, eggs and poultry. 
se rates for Summer Boarders. Write for particu- 
ars to 


LEON E. POTTER, Prop. NORCROSS, ME. 
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ATLAN IC CITY, N.J. 


UNIQUE FEATURES: 

felt que vast Marble Excha 
THE LARGEST FIREPROOF Ria 7 i OES — fountain of Fate.Cloister Garden, 
RESORT HOTEL INTHE WORLD iets: at Ar ut Restaurant, Submarine Grill, 
Antenatal 1 aN , se ; 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA * Tcda od Belvedere and Three 
——— AT PLAY ———_ am i ees Decks looking on the 
MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS. Pi i Smo, Boardwalk and 


DS.MHITE,Prest. JM.MOTT.Mgr. 




















A r" T Ne » NEW JERSEY 
i ATLANTIC CITY, N.J- | 
If Coming “¢ 5 York ? Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium. 
ASS ERLE LCE TICEA | New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, leave bang. Table | 


CLENDENIN ew: senes, and attendance unsurpassed 


Select, homelike, economical. Suite 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for wa the Shore In the Foothills 
two persons, $2.00 daily per suite. 


—__— Write forBooklet H..with map of city. . _ SUMMER FOLDER 














__ BOSTON MASS. 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Boston 
me SISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
be Trott are 7 e 4 The largest and most elaborately equipped 
: : y health t in the world—a Mecca for 
ea satel ea emwered Mbag NeW Jersey 1) vacatonists, «cool and delghtul summer 
—— —————_—~ tf l n e WAR resting place. Outdoor life encouraged — 
ON YOUR WAY TO VACATION- -LAND ae at he tee . swimming, golf, tennis, volley ball, motor- 


HOTEL ESSEX |'® v3 tel a a Sete Seta 
OPPOSITE SOUTH STATION + BOSTON va use Informatior a nn aT mt 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION*SERVICE THE BEST : nt tof 4ct meer pechoentrecentare - 
THE HAMMOND HOTELS CO.* DAVID REED, MANAGER Sersrs’ postage by W( Hope G PA ee ee 


entra NOV r guests. Plan your vacation early. 
ring at 4 : . Write for free booklet and rates now 
offe n 


out a the rem: uae wes of 
AGAZ ZINES EACH MONTH SEATTLE WASH. ¥ THE SANITARIUM 


2,000 ,000 ope open pay HOTEL BUTLER Langoeiey 


Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c. 
Rooms $1.00 up; with bath $2.00up. Homecomforts 


ENJOY THIS INIAND SEA-SHORE to the traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mer. 


©7400 MILES OF OPEN WATER AT THE VERY THRESHOLD OF > CHICACO ILL. 


(CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL = SEP = wen 
A liditey eves Z)) Pd <4 & 6] 4 Orsi the e Park Hotel 2 Clemens, 
refanes Mai S Cc rhof- The Heath & Pleasure Resort with. ee 


MINERAL BATHS world famous for the 
successful treatment of RHEUMATISM. 
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ry Hotel and Baths under one roof, Best of 
450 Rooms-$1.50 Up | Cg social life. Golf. All sports. Booklet. 


tion: 
fi t informal d orch re oo t a All sports. Sooklet. 
A ctaner colina bs neu aan lt pea pee. —— 300 Baths. (aeune | INTERVALE—WHITE MTS. N.H. 


f t-Tasteful. efficient = ives ° he. | f Ewe 
of your own ge com caning at livin i vice Centrally Located ce ii + INTERVA E HOU NTERVALE-WTE RTS 
room: ng; Meals skilifu red and de- - fii 
i 9 S ore invith ed On America ry i prepa 10 Min- s inement & Rest with + "All I 


, pee. Ro e 72234 Grand Carriage & Gar: 
a theatre vests rite for rates Scenery, Carriage rage Liveries, F re koads Al 
Board of Tr. 3 joa 
W resprege jons —Chi .Hyde Park. Soy Folder Noa i Sports, Orchestra, Excellent Table- Booklet, H.S.Mudgett 


my i 
abd e-cregae Next Where-To-Go forms close Aug. 1 i 






































SAVE YOURSELF SOME LETTER WRITING! 


q We have added a new service that will save you time, trouble and stamps 
and yet—get for you just what you want. 
q On the Index to Advertisers page each month you will find an easy way to 
secure additional information about anything advertised in the page. 

READ —the next to the last left-hand page 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Manhattan 
Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street 
NEW YORK 


300 Rooms, 225 with Bath and Shower 


OPPOSITE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Surrounded by parks, half a block of 
entrance to Central Park 


Convenient to everything 
Parlor, bedroom and bath with 


shower for one or two 

persons . + « « $2.50 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, 

shower, three or four 


persons . . . $3.00 to $3.50 per day 


Special Rates for one or more weeks for 
Tourists. Excellent restaurant, moderate 
prices, Club breakfasts. 


H.FROHMANN, Pres, GEO. W. O'HARE, Mgr. 


























Forks of Machias Camps 
Finest Trout Fishing in Maine 
Partridges — Ducks — Woodcock — 
Moose— Deer—Bear 


Request booklet and decide to try best game 
section in Maine. 


Telephone 
HENRY RAFFORD, Ashland, Aroostook County, MAINE 


EIGHT TO TEN COVIES OF QUAIL A DAY 


I can show you these birds within walking 
distance of my house. Good accommoda- 
tions, Southern cooking and at reasonable 
prices. Write me for further particulars. 


Wayne McNeill Wagram, N. C. 
TOM OGDON’S FISHING LODGE 


MILFORD, KENTUCKY 
No charge, aheolately free—Come and go as you like— 


ass and Channel Cat— 
Free boats. Free Air. Free scenery. 
ave a good time while you can. 
This Lodge is open for all followers of Izaak Walton and boys 


who want a few days’ “whip” at Bass and Croppues. 
This ‘ad’’ is intended for boys and subseribers in and around Cineinnati, 


TOM OGDON 


ALASKA 


Bear, Goat and Deer Hunting 


GAME GUARANTEED 
Rates $15 per day with launch, camps and 
everyt furnished 


Allen Hasselborg, Box 24, Juneau, Alaska 














SIX THOUSAND ACRES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


at the TUNXIS CLUB, five hours from New York, three 
hours or less from Bridgeport, New Haven, bar ge el 
Hartford and Springfield. Located in the beautiful Ber 

shires. The opportunity afforded by a few vacancies now 
makes it possible for a limited number of hunters and 
fishermen to join a near-by club, offering the best of trout 
and bass fishing, and excellent deer, partridge, woodcock 
and rabbit shooting. Pheasants and ia are also being 
raised in captivity. The right to reject any application re- 


*served. For further particulars address E. F. Warner, 


President, Field and Stream Pub. Co., 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York City. 


“What's good for the ‘Gander’ ought to be good for the ‘Goose”” 


Gunners spend their Fall days at the 
BAYSIDE HOTEL 


(Headquarters Eastport Bod and Gun Clab) 
Eas 





Why not spend the Summer days there? 
All conveniences, garden, fruit, etc, 


Teleph 1-M Eastport AL. SCHWEBKE, Prop. 

















CHANNEL BASS FISHING 
STRIPED BASS AND KINGFISH 


Best Fishing on the Atlantic Coast 
An unusual ae oe ge to catch the fish you have been 
longing for. Reached via Penna. xcellent train 
service and every accommodation. Rates $2.00 per day. 


Write GUS WITTKAMP 
West Jersey Cottages, Strathmere P.0., Corson’s Inlet, N. J. 


NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


We are prepared to handle hunting parties for New 
Big Game Country just opened up. Caribou, Goat, 
Black, Brown, Silver tip and Grizzly Bear in season. 
Game guaranteed. 


STUDDY & WOLSCHLEGLE 
Gov. Licensed Guides Upper Naas, B. c. 


DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, tool kit, compass 
or Thermos bottle? We are giv- 
ing these articles away all but free 
with a years subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM. Write 


for circular. 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 
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SPORTING AND VACATION 


PLACES 








Summer Paradise 
Lakes and Mountains of Northern New York 


THE ADIRONDACKS LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


LAKE GEORGE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS COOPERSTOWN 
PLATTSBURG S Citizen-Soldier Camps, the 


Mecca of all good Americans 


150 —— Vacation 


esorts 


Delaware & Hudson luxuriously appointed trains leave Grand Central Station, 
New York. Connections with Hudson River Boat Lines at Albany and Troy. 
Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide—‘‘A Summer Paradise’’—covering all resorts in 
this 344 million acre territory—6c postage. Illustrated folders of any section free, 
Address M. J. POWERS, General Passenger Agent, nt, Albany, New York 
New York. Information Bureau, 1354 way 


SPEND 
YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION | 
At WACHAPREAGUE 


AND ENGAGE YOUR ROOMS FOR THE SUMMER 


Good Table Good Outing 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
A. | H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, _Eastern n Shore, Va. Va. 


NATURE CALLS YOU 


when business cares have weakened mind and body. Get 
out the rod, tune up the reel and come up to the wilds 
of Pike County to fish and rest in one of my comfortable 
cabins. Bass, Pike and Pickerel fishing. Plenty of fresh 
vegetables, eggs and milk. Beautiful scenery and fine 
walks. Booklet and rates on request. 


MRS. A. W. LeROY, Prop. 
Rockbound Camp len Eyre, Pa. 


For Your Summer Trout Fishing Trip 


this year try the justly famous old Sullivan County trout streams— 
the Willowemoc and the Mongaup Restocking every year has kept 
these streams the most reliable for good sport of any in this section. 
You can put up at the Old Cooper Homestead—of high reputation for 
almost half a century as a fisherman’s resort. A new house, all mod- 
ern improvements, good rooms and every comfort—open fire-places. 
Write for booklet and rates. Address 


MISS ADA COOPER, De Bruce, Sullivan County, N. Y. 
FOR YOUR TROUT FISHING TRIP 


this year, come to The New Inlet House in the heart of the Adivon- 
dacks, situated on the banks of the east branch of Oswegatchie 
River, famous for its abundance of speckled trout weighing up to 
five and six pounds, noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good canoe- 
ing eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables and berries from our farm in connection with hotel. 
spring water throughout house. Private bath if de sired. Buy your 
ticket for Benson Mines. St. Law. Co., N. Y¥ Jpon request a con- 
veyance will meet you at Benson Mines, a distance of four and 
one-half miles from the hotel, where a welcome awaits you. There 
is a good automobile road from Benson Mines to hotel. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. F.L. MOORE, New Inlet House, Wanakena,N.Y. — Y. 








Moderate Cost | 





Fine | 


Wilson’ s Camp on Indian Lake 


Nestled in the heart of the —— ks. One of the most 
beautiful lakes of the North Woods. The place to find big 
fish—Northern Pickerel in Indian Lake and Trout in nearby 
brooks— Miles of wonde rte Indian Trails—Mountain bung- 
alow—Spacious porches—Good table. 


Rates, $12.00 up weekly 
ROBT. H. WILSON, Prop’r 


| P.O. Address: Sabael, Hamilton County, New York 





Your Chance at a Prize Winner 


and deep sea fishing on the 


Stripers, Blues, Weaks, 
Duck, goose and 


Finest surf, bay 
Coast. 

Channel Bass, 
salt water fish. 
season. 

Good table—family style—sea food. 

Rates on application 


Barnegat City, N. J. 


Jersey 


Tunas and all 
brant shooting in 


SUNSET INN 


|600 Acres in the heart of the best 


hunting and fishing grounds 
in Pennsylvania 


Elk, Deer, Bear, small game, Trout and Black Bass all in 
abundance. Ideal for Club or private game preserve. Build- 
ings erected. Will sell all or one-half interest. 


Lock Box 423, Williamsport, Pa. 


The Riverside Inn, Wanakena, N. Y. 


Charmingly located where the turbulent waters of the Inlet gradually merge 
into the quietness of Cranberry Lake, 





| Aclean, comfortable, moderate priced place kept for those who wish to come 


to the North Woods for rest or pleasure. 

Has all modern conveniences for the care and entertainment of its cuesta, 

Pleasant rooms, fine dining service, baths, electric lizhts, ete, Especial attention 
paid to Hunters and Fishermen. Guides turnished, 

Within a stone's throw of “de foot ob de Rapid” the best trout fishing ground 
on Cranberry Lake. Good Deer Hunting within a short distance of the 
Inn, Open all the year. Write tor Rates to 

o N. ¥. 


H. E.CONROY .% Wanakena 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM, 
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Membership in Private Hunting 
and Fishing Preserve 


The Longwood Valley Sportsmen's Club, Control- 
ling the Fishing and Hunting Preserve of the late 
U.S. Senator John Kean in Upper Longwood Val- 
ley, Northern New Jersey, invitesinquiriesfromSports- 
men for Membership, which is both limited and ex- 
clusive. Deer, Pheasants, Quail, Partridge Abundant; 
also Brook, Rainbow and Brown Trout, Large and 
Small Mouth Bass in Lakes and Streams. Two 
hours by auto from New York. 


Address LONGWOOD, care Field and Stream 
461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


Come Where The Muskies 
Really Are! 


Don’t plan a musky trip up into this section of the country without 
finding out about the real fishing we have up here at Grand View. 
Ask any of the ‘‘old timers’’ and they will tell you the sort of news 
that will set up packing your tackle box in a hurry. That’s the kind 
of fishing you're looking for, combined with solid comfort and good 
“eats,”’ isn’t it? Then write us NOW as we accommodate but a 
limited number. 


H. A. SCOTFORD, Box 65, 


Grand View, Wisconsin 


FOR TROUT ' FISHING AND > BIG GAME 


come to the Cold Spring Ranch. Fine trout fishing in the Gallatin 
River and the mountain lakes. Well-broken saddle horses for side 
trips through the mountains. See the Yellowstone National Park by 
way of the Bozeman route. Mountain scenery unsurpassed. Good 
accommodations in separate cabins. Fresh vegetables, milk, eggs. 
Finest of big game hunting in Fall—Elk, deer, sheep and bear. 
Write for booklet. 
COLD SPRING RANCH 

P. F. KARST, Prop. Salesville, Montana 


MUSCALLONGE, BASS AND PIKE FISHING 


Cedar Lodge Resort is on Squaw_ Lake, in the finest 
art of Wisconsin. Fine fishing in Squaw and ten other 
akes. Good canoeing, bathing and woodland hikes. 
Separate cabins in addition to the hotel. Good food our 

specialty Spend your vacation in the great woods. 
W rite or circular and full information. 


WILLIAM HILL, Proprietor 
Cedar Lodge Summer Resort Lac Du Flambeau, Wis. 





Guides and Outfitters 


MOOSE, ELK, SHEEP, DEER, Sept. Ist—Nov. 15th. Yellow- 
stone Park and summer camping trips. Bear hunting. 


Wholesome ranch accommodations, 


JUD Ranch, Wilson, Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming. 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


Marcell, Itasca Co., Minn. 


Black Bass Fishing—none better to be found in America. Lakes 
practically never touched by an angler and alive with big bass. 
In heart of cool North Woods where it is really wild and where 
you will see the deer in his natural haunts most every day. De- 
lightful climate, beautiful scenery, fine mineral spring. 

No congested hotel—just central dining place, cozy log cabins 
with screened porch for rooms. Good accommodations $12 week. 
Make reservations now and enjoy a real outing in the w 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


on the famous Southwest Miramichi River. Atlantic 
Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. Over 100 
miles’ Canoe Trip. Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear and 
Partridge Hunting. 

Booklet of 12 views upon application. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 


Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 
Telegraph Address, East Florenceville, N. B. 








OUR CAMPS 


are situated in one of the best Fishing and Hunting grounds in 
Canada. Camps are new, clean and comfortable. Nice new boats, 
fine cool drinking water, first-class board, fresh eggs, cream, butter, 
chickens and vegetables, from our own farms. Salmon, trout, brook 
trout. Small-mouth black bass and others. Known as the famous 
Parry Sound deer hunting grounds. Also bear, fox, partridge, ducks 
and rabbits. Further particulars on request. Book early and get 
in before we are filled up. 
LUCKY CROSS SUMMER RESORT Co. 
BOX 4, MAGNETAWAN, ONT., CAN. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in QUEBEC 


The finest place in the Province to spend your vacation, 
One hundred and fifty lakes within the boundaries of the 
club grounds; excellent trout and pike fishing. _ Moose, 
deer and bear in season, also feathered game. Outlying 
camps, good guides and canoes. Ten rivers cross the club 
grounds. Write for booklet and complete information. 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY, Prop., 
Chat St. Maurice, La Tuque, P. Que. 














Fisherman’s Paradise 
GRASS LAKE, MICH. 


The finest Bass, Pickerel and Muskallonge fishing in 
Michigan. All varieties of Brook Trout. The adjacent 
streams reached by launch or afoot.are alive with Speckled, 
Rainbow, and German Brown Trout. Reasonable rates. 
Send for my booklet. Perfect sanitary conditions. 


H. D. SMITH, Bellaire, Mich. 














Intermediate Lakes Region 


The one satisfactory fishing place in Northern Michigan. 
We are pioneers in the business, handling our guests in 
a satisfactory manner. We furnish good board and boats 
at a reasonable price. Cottages for rent. All kinds of 
game fish—Bass, Pike, Muskies. Numerous Trout streams 
well stocked as well as all kinds of small fish. 

For full particulars and folder write 


W. C. Green, The Maples, Bellaire, Mich. 








FOR BASS, MUSCALLONGE AND PICKEREL 


Fish in the French and Pickerel Rivers. Good board, 
comfortable quarters, fine canoe trips, daily mail. Camp- 
ing parties outfitted. House boats, launches, boats and 
canoes for rent. Get your ticket for Pickerel Landing 
on the Canadian Pacific Ry. We meet you there. Write 
for further particulars. 


M. H. FENTON, ay 
Wanikewin Hotel Wanikewin ntario, Canada 





COME TO NEWBORO FOR YOUR 
PRIZE WINNING FISH 


Best bass fishing in Ontario within two minutes’ walk from the ho- 
tel. Salmon and Lake Trout within short Seems. Bass weigh- 
ing 8% Ibs. and Salmon as high as 34 Ibs. have been taken here 
Most beautiful chain of lakes in Canada. Best of hotel accommo- 
dations. Experienced guides, live bait, etc. Write for bocklet. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


J. H. SCOTT, Prop., Rideau Hotel, Newboro, Ont., Canada 
On the Rideau Chain of Lakes 
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BIG GAME 
CANADA 


With forests and lakes covering 133,500,000 

acres, Quebec province is an immense preserve 

for moose, caribouand deer. Make theChateau 

Frontenac your headquarters and outfitting 

point. Fine hunting also in the forests. of 
New Shanwwiek: For information apply to 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
CANADIAN PACIF IC RAILWAY 


MONTREAL CANADA 





TO THE FISHERMAN, CANOEIST ‘and CAMPER 
Algonquin Provincial Park, Ontario’s 
2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 
Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams comparatively un- 

fished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 
2,000 feet elevation ee es Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and South through the Park 

The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for ladies 
a with fine Trout and Bass fishing close at 
an 

Complete Outfitting and Provisionin 
oat Livery. Guides procured. Six 
eight from Toronto. Pullman service. 


The Famous Imhoff Brothers Sextette 
New Brunswick Big Game Guides 


Camps located in the heart of Northern New Bruns- 
wick Game Land. Moose, Caribou, Bear and Deer 
abounding. Send for illustrated booklet. If you 


Store. Canoe and 
ours from Ottawa, 


want one of our bark horn callers send us fifty cents 

and we will send you one by mail prepaid. 
IMHOFF BROTHERS 

R. F. D. No.1 West Bathurst, N. B. 














MOWAT LODGE 
on Canoe Lake Algonquin Park 


Come up here and we will show you some real fishing 
for trout and bass in Canoe Lake and nine others within 
an hour’s paddle of the Lodge. Also salmon fishing in 
the larger lakes. Canoe trips to all parts of the Park. 
Good guides. irst-class table and beds. Terms moderate. 
Don’t waste your vacation—write us for booklet. 


J. S. FRASER, Mowat P. O., | Canada 








Tourists entering Canada do not require passports. 
Information and booklet of 
L. E. MERRELL, Prest., 


Algenquia Hotel and Outfitting Ce., Ltd. es Mowat P.0O., Ontaric 


TEMAGA MI nen caMe 
Lake Temagami, Ont.,Canada 
The unspoiled country—A Camp with every comfort 
in the heart of 30,000 sq. miles of virgin forest—1500 
lakes. Best fishing in Canada. Boats, Canoes and 
Launches for hire. Bathing, Tramping, Guides. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for Booklet 
and Rates. Miss L. A. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


No passports required to enter Canada 











HUNTING, 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES cer Big Game Hunters the largest a least frequented Field in America: Big 
Horn, be at, Grizzly Bear, Mooxe, Deer, etc., are to be found in close proximity to the Kailroad, 
e¢ Lakes and Streams which abound in fish, chiefly Trout of several varieties, offer ample opportanity for the 


ANGI: ER to display his skill. 


TO THE CAMPER desirous of escaping the Throne and World of Care for a few days or weeks, the Snow-capped 
Peaks and Beautiful Valleys of the Canadian Rockies offer « peculiar charm, nowhere else to be found, 


est Outfitters in America:— 
Branches at Lake Louise anc Field. B. C, 
Two Beantitul Miustrated Booklets sent 


upon receipt of ter c nia, 


eae 


FISHING, CAMPING 


Outfitting Department 


THE BREWSTER TRANSPORT COMPANY, Limited 


CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK BANFF-ALBERTA 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
Firtp aNp STREAM readers are made up of red-blooded 
hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 

+t. Our rate for display advertisements is $5.60 per inch per month; 
classified con 5c per word per month, each number end initial in both advertisement and address counting 
No copy of less than ten words accepted ard in all cases remittance must accompany order. 


BUYING A DOG 
Fretp AnD STREAM assumes no responsibility for statements made by advertisers in tHese columns, but 
will gladly act as holder for the purchase money, pending any transaction. This plan involves no risk on 
ice before your money is out of reach. 
the cause of frequent disputes, hard to settle at law, where neither party was at fault, yet the dog did not 
This offer on Fietp anv STREAM’s part is open free of charge to all readers. 


and take advantage of this active marke 


as words, 


either side and gives you the chance to see your ¢ 


make a satisfied customer. 





the sort who can afford two or three 


sportsmen, S 
List your kennels in these columrs 


It will remove 














The most beautiful of all breeds. These 
aristocratic dogs are as kind as they 
are large and as intelligent as they are 
handsome. Delightful companions for 
ladies and gentlemen and the most 
efictient W coursers known. No home, 


estate. camp or bungalow complete without 
one, Choice pups for sale, Prices reasonable, 


COMRADE KENNELS .. BUCYRUS, OHIO 














The Best in Pointers 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and Brood 
Bitches, by Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank and Cham- 
pion Nicholas R. 

Write me your wants please. 


U.R. FISHEL, Box20, Hope, Ind. 


< »| 
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FISHEL’S FRANK 





Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Classy Young Stock for Sale 


OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. A La Rue, Ohio 





| The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


ofler for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Ter- 
riers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality, Satixfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, fnteresting 
and instructive catalogue for lOc. in stamps or coin. 





HOUNDS! HOUNDS! HOUNDS! 


Why not a well bred Fox, Coon or 
Rabbit Hound broke to field and 
guranteed? Fox, Coon and Rabbit 
Hound Pups $5.00 each. Buy now 
and know your dog when the sea- 
son opens. Stamps for reply and 
photos of dogs. 


FREDERICKSBURG, OHIO 











AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Strearn 

160 pp., 30illustracions, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Concentrate on your 
hunting dogs and let the rest go. this book tells you how to raise and 
train these breeds from puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a 
chapter on the pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if 
you are thinking of sapieg hunting dogs. With a year’s subscription 
to Field & Stream, $1.75. nd checks direct to 

WARRENH. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 

Printing Crafts Building, New York City 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 




















English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


| finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 


tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, an 

hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send l0c furcatalogue, 
prices, photographs,etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstowa, Pa, 








wlE2 Name on Collars ~d 


me spare indispensable & 
y they cost no more 
than the other kind, 

We pay parcel post. 


THAD DORSEY CO. ,Guntersville, Ala. $1.00 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Trish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
bounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All 
trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly 
trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly trained dogs and 
pups. Illustrated catalogue 10 cents. Homestead Kennels, 
Fred Little, Mgr., Plainfield, Indiana. 


DOGS—We can furnish nearly any kind of hunting dog 
—coonhounds, rabbit hounds, bird dogs, farm, yard and 
pet dogs. Write us. Hatchie Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. Game plenty. 
Trained setters for sale, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs shipped on trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. 


| O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 





~ BLACK TONGUE— Absolute positive cure, also im- 
munizes. Price $2.00. Southern SSaient Co., Lexington, 





cy. 

AIREDALES— Puppies, 
also breed Collies. Write for list. 
700, Oakland, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—One of the grandest bred English Setter 
bitches in America. Eleven months’ old—fast and “full 
of pep.” Price $40.00. G. A. South, Casselton, No. Dak. 


FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good stock, 
rices reasonable. Enclose stamps for Seocsigtion. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Strong, healthy Pointer puppies subject 
to registration. Reasonable prices. Pedigrees furnished. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Thos. Doster, Lancaster, S. 


THOROUGHLY TRAINED COONHOUNDS as good 
as live. Sent on trial, purchaser to judge quality. 
Secure your hound now and get acquainted with him 
before season opens. Wm. G. Merion, Ward, Pa. 


AIREDALE eure See raised dogs from Eight Dol- 
lars, bitches from Six. Dubec, iitersburs, Ohio. 


FOXHOUND PUPS PBs some of the best perio and 
stayers in the Northland. $5.00 and $8.0 5. 
Stephenson, Boyne Falls, Mich. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Fihe litter registered. 
Parents excellent shooting dogs. Price reasonable. R. H. 
Schmalz, Patricksburg, Indiana. 


WANTED—Bird dogs for training. Twenty-seven 
years’ experience in training grouse dogs. Terms reason- 
able. Good references. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. 
Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

GLENWOOD KENNEIS are offering a choice selection 
of broken Beagles and puppies. Prices reasonable. Glen- 
wood Kennels, Corbett, Saretend. 


HUNTING AIREDALE PUPPIES 
Northern raised stock. Everything pedigreed. 
and up. J. H. St ephenson, Boyne Fal Mich 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent any- 
where on free trial; large new catalogue profusely 1il- 
lustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night hunting 
dogs ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn. 


ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred from 
bench show and “eld trial winners. We breed only high- 
grade stock that know how and will hunt, and they 
teers _ like. Prices $10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, 

urtis, Pa 


HARLEY P, LATHROP, trainer of high class shooting 
ogs. Limited number as I individually train each dog. 
Birdiest grounds in country. Illustrated booklet. Refer- 
ences given and demanded. Winter address, Bay City, 
exas, 

TRISH WATER SPANIELS—The best duck dog. I 
breed workers from registered stock. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Box 30, Chico, Calif. 

RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent on trial. Stam; 
for circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—High Class Fox Hounds and English 
Beagle Hounds, also a fine lot of pups ready to train. 
State your wants and enclose 4 cents in stamps for 
reply. D. J. Miller, R. R. No. 2, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 

MOUNTAIN BRED AIREDALES—RBig, healthy pups 
from big husky hunters of royal breeding. Ozone Ken- 
nels, Box 335, Fort Collins, Colo. 

NOW IS THE TIME to buy your punting dogs. We 
have trained and untrained Coon, Skunk, Rabbit and 
Fox Hounds. Prices reasonable. Enclose stamp. T. M. 
Frump, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

BEAGLES AND Ls al POT USS—Males and females 
broken and unbroken. H. Curran, Coatesville, Pa. 

THOROUGHLY hid. farm raised Beagle Hounds 
Guaranteed good hunters and _not gun-shy. oung dogs 
pony broke and puppies. Harry Ashton Guie, ® B. 

, Downington, Pa. 

50 NICE RABBIT HOUNDS—Can furnish broken or 


artly broke. No hoggish prices. Photos ten cent 
reel Welsh, Mayport, Pa. . Po Toe 


dogs or brood matrons. We 
. R. Watson, Box 


from working 
$10.00 


ae 


ANIMALS, GAME BIRDS AND EGGS 


The Mackensen Game Park 


Peafowl 








Wild Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy birds 
for parks, menageries, private preserves and col- 
lections of fancy fowl. 


WM. J. MACKENSEN Yardley, Pa. 














You can attract them hundreds 
of miles by planting their natural 
foods. I develop natural feeding 
grounds for game and fish on your 

Write for free informa- 


CLYDE B TERRELL. NatuRacer 
Derr. D, 8. Osnxosn Wisconsin 
é 














RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, and 
best fighting of all pit games, and 
the most beautiful of all fowls. 
Send for handsome catalogue. 
Eggs for hatching $3.00 for 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina 











E offer for immediate delivery Silver, Golden, 

Ringneck, Lady Amherst, Reeves, Elliott, Mon- 

golian,Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, Manchurian 
Eared, Peacock. Melanotus, and Tragopan Cabot 
Pheasants; Wild Turkeys, Wild Ducks, White, Blue, 
Japanned, "Pied and Specifier Peafowl, Fancy Ducks, 
Japanese Silkies and Longtails. 


Send thirty cents in stamps for, colortype catalogue 
CHILES & COMPANY, MT.STERLING, KENTUCKY 

















Myers, Olympia, Washington. 


<=) oe W. 
. D. No. 1. 
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BEAGLE PUPPIES WINNERS—Males $4.50, females 
$3.50. Broken beagles on trial cheap. M. W. Baublitz, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 

BEAGLES—English Beagle pups, pedigreed, two months 
old. Bred from winners and hunters. Males $4.50, females 
$3.50. Trial. . Hamme, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle Hounds grareutned 
ood hunters and not gun shy. Warren Henderson, 
Soociantes, © Pa. 

TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounds, Coon, Opos- 
sum, Skunk Dogs, Setters, Pointers. Young stock and 
ups. Also pet, house and farm dogs, Ferrets. Cata- 
Cane 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, 











fair price for the very things you are through with. 
got to offer and see how s 


want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. 
you need. The cost of this service is 5c per word, 





Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, 7g rifles, 
canoes and the dozen and one other things which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. 


classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. 
oe rt a time it will take to effect a sale. 

you want and an even exchange can be arranged. Anyway, look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t 

The money will come in handy for some of the new things 





shotguns, revolvers, cameras, 


hey are ready to pay a 


Every month they read over the advertisements on these 


Meet them here, tell them briefl what you’ve 
Perhaps the “other fellow” +. something 








MISCELLANEOUS 





PATENTS syle way ror 


In Popular Mechanics Magazine FREE if secured through our Credit System, 
Send Sketch ofinvention, Free Search, 100 Page Book Free. 


COMPANY 


WA! 
4309 Warder Building Washington, D. C. 





DEN CURIOS 

pm) Prehistoric Indian relics, Modern 
EAA indian beadwork and trappings. 
Old guns, p swords. daggers, Pioneer 
crockery, brass and pewter. Moose head for 
sale, Navajo blankets in stock. List 4c. 


N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 










How To Tie Artificial Flies 


This is a practical booklet on fly tying. It also tells how to make 
leaders, Tilustrated. 25 cents, postage 2 cents, Fly tying materials. 


C.H. SHOFF, 615 Wash. Ave., 


. 


Bremerton, Wash. 





YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND SKINS. 
Make your own Robes and Rugs with mounted heads, 
open mouth finish. With my up-to-date formulas and 
time-and-labor saving methods you can do this work suc- 
cessfully and make lots of money. My complete formulas 


and instructions are only $3.00, postpaid. Duty Free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, U nionville, Ontario. 
BUFFALO HORNS—American Bison horns in the 


rough—mated—very rare. Hang a pair in your den. I 
have sold hundreds of pairs to readers of Fretp anpD 
Stream. Send $1.00 and get a pair, postage prepaid, before 
they are gone. ot more to be had. H. R. French, 
Bradley Beach, 


ROWBOAT MOTOR slightly used, in perfect condition 


just as good as new. For sale cheap. Absolutely guar 
anteed. A. D. Paul, 761 Superior St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

EXCHANGE—Balloon silk miner’s tent for Baker or 
Camp Fire tent. H. Drucklieb, 26 Park Place, New 
York City. 

SHOOT CROWS—It is a snap with a Crow Call 
Price 65c. A. V. Lindquist, Alexandria, Minn. 

SPORTSMEN :—Nine places, same state, aquatic and 
upland furbearers abound in large numbers. Three 
places shelter Bear, Deer, Turkey, Fox. Small game. 
feathered and furred game, fishing, ducks and geese 
galore. Free lands. Full particulars and game laws for 
$1. Virgil Cruce, Ardmore, Okla. 


8-A GRAFLEX CAMERA with Voigtlander Lens, A-1 
condition. Cost $132.50. Will trade for good binoculars 
or $45.00. W. M. Bryant, Susanville, Calif, 








Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 


ECZEMA old sores catarrh, dandruff, sore 


eyes, theumatism, neuralgia, stiff’ joints, itching 
piles* cured or money refunded. Write for partic- 


ulars. Prepaid 
ECZEMA REMEDY Co. Hot Springs, Ark. 





FOR SALE—Three newly mounted moose heads—spread 
of horns 6014, 58 and 57 inches. Massive, symmetrically 
formed horns. Perfect heads in every way. Reasonable 
prices. Express prepaid on approval. Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


I MANUFACTURE the best gun sights, rifle cleaners, 
gun oil and fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin Ivory) clean- 
ing rods made. My oil and cleaning implements will pro- 
long the accuracy of ANY gun barrel. My sights will 
help improve your shooting. Catalogue free. C. W. 
DuBois, Tacoma, Wash. 


PATENTS ADVERTISED FREE in Popular Mechanics 
Magazine if secured through our Credit System. Sen 
sketch of invention. Free search. 100 page book free. 
Waters Co., 4309 Warder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE—Two Alaska Moose Heads, 48 inches. One 
New Brunswick Moose, 49 inches. Also three Osborr 
Caribou heads, 25 to 30 points. Average length, 45 to 
50 inches. Prices reasonable or will exchange two for 
one buffalo head or will consider other offers. Address 
Fred K.° Burnham, Martinez, Cal. 


FOR SALE—A fine 31-point Woodland Caribou Head; 
double brow palms; a head of rare beauty; moderate 
price, fully prepaid on approval. Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
Secuiiet, Unionville, Ontario. 


WANTED—Live Agents who are responsible and are 
looking for a good commission proposition. Secure your 
territory to-day. Our ad. is in this issue. Look for it 
and address for information the Elite Specialty Co. 
Brocton, N. Y. 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST— aopert 
all fishery matters. W. M. Keil, Tuxedo, N. 


LET US TAN To HIDE, do your hed pocnta 
and rug work. Catalogue on request. THE CROSB 
FRISIAN FUR CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FOR SALE—Moose, Elk, Caribou, Rocky Mountain 
Sheep and Deer Heads for mounting; also scalps to suit 
the horns you_now have. Some fine specimens at_right 
yrices. Duty Free. Delivery Guaranteed. Edwin Dixon, 
Dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE-—Ready to mount Moose, Elk, Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheep, Woodland, Caribou, Black and White Tail 
Deer heads. Also scalps to suit the horns you now_have. 
Reasonable prices. Delivery guaranteed. ‘Edwin Dixon, 


advice on 
, A 


Dealer in game heads, Unionville, Ontario. 














IFIED) ADVERTISE 





ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


TWO FINE NEW GRADE H. Lefever double guns 
samples, twist barrels, left full choke, right modified, 
standard weight and drop, sell for $33.00, my price 
$25.00 each. Will ship C. O. D., allowing examination. 
H. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

$75.00 SHOTGUN—16 gauge, L. C. Smith hammerless 
almost new, for only $35.00. J. M. Hoffmann Estate, 
Winona, Minn. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE ail sorts old-time and modern 
firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 22 East 34th 
Street, New York. ° 

FOR SALE SHOTGUN—William Evans, London 12-30, 
6% lbs. 155%4x1%x2% cylinder, choke, trunk case and 
tools, fine condition, cost $200.00; sell $85.00. Winchester 
#895 carbine, .30 1903 cartridge—200 cartridges and pig- 
skin case, $20.00. Marlin 1897 .22 rifle, brand new, 
$10.00. Address P. G. C., cére Field and Stream Pub. 
Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

FOR SALE—Three fine beautifully mounted Bull Moose 
Heads, 60, 58 and 57 inches spread of horns; perfect 
heads of rare beauty; reasonable prices. Prepaid by me 
ro. approval, Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 

ntario. 








Get What You Wan ) 


A new and labor-saving service is being 
offered that will save you lots. 

Turn to the next to the last advertising 
page and see how easy it now isto secure ad- 
ditional information about anything adver- 
tised in our pages. 

You can profit by and, we hope, like this 
new Service. 














For Hunters, 
Trappers, Fishermen 


Sportsmen 





( Below we list books published by 
A. R. Harding, any or all of which 
would be valuable to any out-door 
man. The prices quoted after each 
book include postage, so that there are 
no additional charges. 


. Mink Trapping, 190 

pages, cloth 

Fox Trapping, 200 
pages, cloth 

Steel Traps, 333 
pages, cloth 

Canadian Wilds, 277 
pages, cloth 

Deadfalls and Snares, 
232 pages, cloth - - - 60c 

Land Cruising and 
Prospecting, 200 
pages, cloth - - - - 


Fur Farming, 266 

pages, cloth 
Science of Trapping, 

245 pages, cloth - - - 
Hunting Dogs, 253 

pages, cloth 
Wolf and Coyote Trap- 60c 

ping, 252 pages, cloth 
Camp and Trail Meth- 

ods, 274 pages, cloth 60c 
Science of Fishing, 

258 pages, cloth - - - 60¢ 





Special Offer: 


1 year’s sub. to Field & Stream. .$1.50 
Choice of any book listed above... i 


$2.10 81.78 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 








(On Approval To ) 


YOU! 


A COOK-KIT, a copy of the book 
CAMP COOKERY, and a year’s 
subscription to ALL OUTDOORS. 


The Cook-Kit is a dandy. Note the illustration. 
See how neat a kit it makes. The weight is only 
twenty-four ounces. The articles are: 1 fork, 1 spocn, 
1 fry pan, 1 cup, 1 deep dish, 1 saucepap. Each piece 
is wear-ever aluminum and when packed fits the 
canvas bag as illustrated. This kit is just the thing for 
that hike or week end camping or canoeing trip. 


Camp Cookery, by Horace Kephart, is the last 
word on the subject. Every step is traced—the 
selection of provisions and utensils with the kird and 
quality of each, the preparation of game, the buildirg 
of fires, the cooking of every conceivable kind cf feed 
that the outfit or the woods, fields and streams provide 
—even to the making of desserts. Each recipe is the 
result of hard, practical and long experience. 


ALL OUTDOORS is the fastest growing outdoor 
publication in America. As its name impliesit covers 
ALL of the out-of-doors. If you like the woods, the 
fields, the streams;if you like the birds, the flowers, the 
trees; if you like anything outdoors, you will like 
Att OvutTpoors. itis the voice of them all. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The Cook-Kit, Camp Cookery and a year of ALL 
OUTDOORS will be sent to you on approval at OUR 
EXPENSE for a five day’s ¢xamination. Look them 
over, it will cost you nothing and you risk nothing to 
see for yourself, 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 


PF, £38, 


———e ee eee ee 
ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 
145 West 36th St., New York. 

Send me on approval for a five days’ examination, your 
Cook-Kit. a copy of the book “Camp Cookery” and 
year of ALL OvuTpoors. At the end of five days I will 
Temit 50 cents and thereafter $1.00 a month for three 
months ($3.50 in all), or I will return the Cook-Kit, Camp 
Coodery and ALI. OvTNOORS at your expense and my 
obligation will be cancelled. (I understand that payment 
in advance entities me to this offer for $3.00). 














Let Us Help You 


We can send you all the additional information you want concerning any of the 
articles advertised in our pages—catalogs, booklets, literature, etc., from any names 
listed on this page. 


This new SERVICE is making a big hit with our readers and if you have not taken 
advantage of it, you should begin now. Don’t put off writing those letters of in- 
quiry when we are paying a salary to someone to save you time and trouble—to 
say nothing of stationery and stamps. 


Just indicate on the coupon the Service (not page) numbers of advertisers from 
whom you want to hear further. 
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35 Wisconsin Machine ory & | 72 Wise Sportsman's Sup- 110 Luella Moceasin Co...... 3A | 152 Ware Co., Walter F..... 481 
oc pasion Sarbcna ee 19A | Se ae coe 13: 110a Mohawk Moccasin Co... 6A | 153 Weber Arms Co......... 15A 








FIELD & STREAM, Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about some of the articles advertised in the August number. Please 


have sent to me the literature, booklet, catalog or sample advertised by numbers. .. . . Oe ey PO Ee Pee Re joud 
DG Abninceeadedereg- a abe baieo0 teks deepal acm eey aeare orate MR écicdsnied iene scare uenwtéecewensede aaeateain 
Street address........ Niddtehtenibigetantonnn ten MN Des viddageathassdens Le eRaewes aed eeaaun 


Write plainly and fill Service numbers in carefully. 
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FOR FIVE YEARS 


nant 


mn 


FIELD 
STREAM 


has conducted a national contest for the encouragement of 


more and better fishing. 


This contest is a big force for better 


ethics among anglers, the standardization of equipment and 
methods, compilation of real annual records and—the advance-~ 





are noticeable. 


ment of information as to where “the big ones’ grow. 


The Sixth National 
Prize Fishing Contest 


is now on and the list of conditions and prizes covers five text 
pages in this issue. 


The prizes are all donated by manufacturers who join us in 
boosting a worthy and time-honored sport and for their . spirit 


Here are the names of those manufacturers :— 


: ARMS 

= Daisy Mfg. Co., The 

Ithaca Gun Co. 

Maxim Silencer Cc ». 

Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 

Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. 

Savage Arms Co, 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales 
BOATS AND ENGINES 

Evinrude Motor Co. 

Motor Boat & Supply Co. 

Waterman Motor Co. 


FISHING TACKLE 

Abbey & Imbrie 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Chubb, T. H. Rod Co. 
Cooper Fly Book Co. 
Donaly, James L. 
Eagle Folding Net Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., The 
Frost. Co. 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co, 
Hartung Bros. & Co. 
Hastings S a Goods Works 
Heddon's Sons. James 
Hildebrandt, John J. Co. 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 
Horton Mfg. Co. 
Ideal Float Co.. Inc. 
Tmmell Bait 
Keeling Co.. Fred C. 
omg | Mfg. Co, 
Kiffe, H, H., Co.. The 

“Kingfisher” Lines 
Kinney, H. A. & Co. 





CAA 





Knowles. S. E. 

Martin Automatic Fish Reel Co 
Meek. B. F, & Sons 
Meisselbach, A. F. & Bro. 
Mills, Wm. i 

Moe nlight Bait Co, 

Redifor Rod & pat Co. 
Skinner, G. M.. I 

South Bend Bait Co. 

Sparks, E. a 

Sutton Co., 

Talbot Reel y Mf. Co. 
Thomas, F. E. 

Tryon Co., E. K. 

Union Springs Specialty Co. 
U. S. Specialty Co. 

Vacuum Bait Co. 

Wise Sportsman's Supply Co. 


GENERAL 
Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co. 
lorrety. m. 


Geneva Cutlery Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

uyler's 

“ley-Hot™ Bottle Co. 
Ingersoll & Bro . R. H. 
Interstate Electric Novelty Co. 
Miami Cycle oe Mfg. Co. 
Weck & Son, E. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
Rochester Optical Co. 
Simplex Photo Products Co. 

SPORTSMEN’'S CLOTHING 
American Knitting 
Armstrong Impervo Co., E. A. 


MI! 


Tune 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon 

Gem Shirt Co. 

Getchell Co.., M. L 

Gokey Shoe Co... Wm. N. 
Herman Shoe Co., Jos. M 
Mohawk Moccasin Co. 
Palmer Co., Ltd.. John 
Phoenix Knitting Works 
Russell Moccasin Co., W. C. 
Vv es-Tong Mfg. Co. 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 
Wye, George E. 


SPORTSM abe _— ALTIES 


Abercrombie, D 
Bent Rung adder & Kite Co. 
Burlington Basket Co. 
Carpenter & Co.. nes B. 
Coleman Lamp 
Compac Tent Co. 
eat Mfg. Co. 

Klunk Unit Stove Co. 
Kruschke, R. C. 
Landon, Jud 
Lewis Medical Case Co. 
Luminous Compass Co. 
New York Sporting Goods Co. 
Prentiss- Wabers Mfg. Co. 
Sabey Co., Inc., Fred F. 
Simmons Co., John 
St. Louis Tent & Awning Co. 
aT Kook Kit Co. 

S. Corpass Co. 

Ww. eyburn Sales Co. 
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We guarantee a page provided you mention FIELD “AND STREAM 
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“In a Presidential Year 
You Have to Read 
Collier’s” 





Politics can be-very dry or very 
interesting, depending on who 
tells about them and how the 


stories are told. It is always 
Collier’s aim to make the whole important 
story of government affairs as interesting 
and human as possible. Writers like 
Julian Street, Henry J. Allen and James 
Hopper give Collier’s national political ar- 
ticles a unique standing. Follow the 
campaign in 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY == 
416 West 13th Street, New York City = 
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ND then night fell. Adrift 
in open boats, the crew of 
the steamer “Kanawha” 

—abandoned ninety-five miles 
southeast of Cape Hatteras on 
March 16th, 1916 
—had given up 
practically all 
hope. 

But bya twist 
of fate one of the i AFETY 
crew, on leaving 
the sinking steamer, had taken 
with him an EVEREADY Filash- 
light. Water-soaked though it 
was, this little light did not fail. 
Miles away the steamer “Santa 
Marta” sighted its bright flashes 
and, recognizing them as a 


EVEREADY 





Twenty-one men, two battered 
boats, an angry sea 


signal of distress, came at full 
speed to the rescue of the im- 
periled crew. 

Thus were the lives of twenty- 
one men saved by this “light of 
preparedness,’ 
EVEREADY — 
the same light 
that may some 
day serve you 
LI GHTS with equal faith- 

fulness in one ot 
the emergencies of this uncer- 
tain world. 

EVEREADY lights with 
Tungsten Batteries are obtain- 
able in many styles, priced from 
75c up, at dealers everywhere. 
Get yours today. 


American Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City 


With that long lived 
TUNGSTEN Dattery 


CHARLES FRANCIS FRE:S, 


New York 





LEW YORK 
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“CIGAR ETTE 


ep loy, Grade‘Turkish 
and Egyptian inthe World, 
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